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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


REPORTS RECEIVED by the Social Security Board 
from cooperating Federal and State agencies in- 
dicate that decreased employment opportunities 
and increasing expenditures for public assistance 
were reflected in data on operations during Feb- 
ruary under nearly all programs for which informa- 
tion is compiled by the Board. It is impossible 
to determine precisely the extent to which changes 
during the month may be attributed to seasonal and 
administrative factors, or to the fact that Febru- 
ary contains fewer working days than January. 
Nevertheless, even after allowance for such factors, 
the data suggest that conditions generally were 
less favorable in February than in January. 


ToTaL PAYMENTS for public assistance and earn- 
ings of persons employed under Federal work pro- 
grams increased 1.3 percent in February to $274.0 
million. The February total was the largest 
reported for any month since August 1939 but was 
substantially less than the total for February 1939. 
Increases from January were reported for all but 
two programs. Payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind, which increased 1 percent, amounted to 
$51.2 million or 18.7 percent of the total for all 
types of assistance and earnings under Federal 
work programs. 

Earnings of persons employed on projects oper- 
ated by the Work Projects Administration 
amounted to $111.3 million, nearly 5 percent 
above the total for January. The largest relative 
increase, amounting to 15.9 percent, was reported 
for subsistence payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration. These payments, how- 
ever, amounted to only $2.3 million in February 
or less than 1 percent of the total. Relatively 
smaller increases were reported for earnings of 
persons employed under the student and out-of- 
school work programs of the National Youth 
Administration, earnings of persons enrolled in the 


Civilian Conservation Corps, and earnings under 
WPA-financed projects operated by other Federal 
agencies. 

Smaller amounts were expended for payments to 
general relief cases and for earnings of persons 
employed on other Federal work and construction 
projects. Expenditures for general relief declined 
2.6 percent to $41.5 million; earnings on other 
Federal work and construction projects, 5.8 per- 
cent to $35.2 million. 

Increases were also reported for February in 
the numbers of recipients of public assistance and 
persons employed under Federal work programs. 
It was estimated that nearly 6.5 million different 
households were aided during the month under 
one or more of the several programs for which data 
are compiled by the Social Security Board. 
These households comprised approximately 18.7 
million individuals, nearly 1.6 percent more than 
the total estimated for January. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS in February were paid 
to at least 1.1 million workers and amounted to 
$44.3 million, 8.1 percent above the total for 
January and the largest total reported for any 
month since August 1939. Increases were re- 
ported for more than three-fourths of the States. 
More than a third of the States reported increases 
of 30 percent or more. February payments repre- 
sented compensation to a weekly average of 
985,000 individuals for a total of 4.3 million weeks 
of unemployment, of which almost 4 million or 
92 percent were weeks of total unemployment. 
Public employment offices reported a total of 
203,300 placements during February, a decline of 
8 percent from the total for January. Private 
placements, which accounted for nearly 91 percent 
of the total for February, declined somewhat less 
sharply, and if allowance is made for the smaller 
number of working days in February it appears 
that approximately the same rate of private place- 








ments was maintained as in January. Less than 
1.3 million applications for employment were 
received in February, a decrease of approximately 
19 percent from the total in January. The 
smaller volume of applications, together with 
removals from the files of names of registrants 
who have failed to indicate their availability for 
work, resulted in a reduction in the size of the 
active file to 5.9 million, nearly 1.2 million less 
than the number at the close of February 1939. 


FURTHER PROGRESS was made during February in 
the development and improvement of the adminis- 
trative organization for old-age and survivors 
insurance. Continued extension of field facilities 
to render more direct and effective service to 
claimants and others affected by the program re- 
sulted in the establishment of 11 additional field 
offices during the month. At the end of February, 
458 such offices were in operation. The plan for 
obtaining proof-of-death forms direct from local 
registrars of vital statistics was extended. Special 
agents had been appointed in 47 of the 54 reporting 
jurisdictions, and proofs had been received from 42 
States and the cities of Baltimore and New 
Orleans. The actual processing of these forms 
and their use in claims development and benefit 
adjustment was started during the month. 
Continued efforts to identify wage items re- 
ported under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program which have not been credited to individ- 
ual employee accounts have resulted in further 
reduction in both the number and the amount of 
such items still in suspense. By the end of 
February, all but $390.6 million or about 0.7 
percent of the employee earnings reported for 
1937 and 1938 had been identified and credited to 
proper individual accounts. The average value 
of items in suspense had been reduced to $57.86. 


Use oF orricrat lists of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance for improper purposes in connection with 
a State primary election in Illinois was reported 
to the Social Security Board early in April. After 
immediate consideration of the charge by the 
Board, Oscar M. Powell, Executive Director, ad- 
dressed a telegram to A. L. Bowen, Director of the 
Illinois State Department of Public Welfare, 
referring to the charge and requesting that action 
be taken to prevent further misuse of lists of 
recipients. “The use of these lists for partisan 
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political purposes is indefensible,” the telegram 
to Mr. Bowen declared. ‘‘Public-assistance lists, 
records and information should be used only for 
purposes directly connected with the proper ad- 
ministration of the State old-age assistance pro- 
gram in order that needy old people may not be 
made the victims of exploitation or partisan polit- 
ical activities.’’ Mr. Powell indicated that the 
Board had been advised that the official involved 
performs a merely clerical function of preparing 
and mailing out checks, and that his misuse of the 
lists was without the knowledge or consent of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. ‘‘Never- 
theless,” he declared, “it is essential that the 
State of Illinois take action to prevent political 
activity which impairs the proper and efficient 
operation of the Federal-State program of old-age 
assistance in Illinois.” 


Tue SuscommirTrexe of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor began public hearings in 
March on a measure to provide a program for the 
construction of hospitals in needy areas of the 
country not now having them, as recommended 
in President Roosevelt’s message of January 30. 
It was announced that among the individuals who 
were scheduled to present testimony in the first 
hearings were representatives of the American 
Medical Association, the Committee of Physicians 
for the Improvement of Medical Care, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the American 
Hospital Association, the American Protestant 
Hospital Association, the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, and the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 


Orrictats of the Social Security Board and of a 
large number of State and local social security 
agencies participated in the Thirteenth Annual 
National Conference of the American Association 
for Social Security in New York City during the 
last week in March. Among the officials of the 
Social Security Board in attendance were Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Chairman, who addressed the Con- 
ference on future developments in social security 
in the United States; and John J. Corson, Director 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
who described studies of possible methods for ex- 
tending coverage under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program to agricultural labor and domes- 
tic service in private homes. 
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THE EFFECTS OF RELATING WEEKLY BENEFIT 
AMOUNTS TO ANNUAL EARNINGS 


Tuomas C. FICHANDLER * 


What is the effect on the amounts workers receive when unemployment benefits are com- 
puted on the basis of an individual’s annual earnings rather than his earnings in a specified 


quarter of the base period? 


This article summarizes the results of experience and analyses in 


several States which have adopted or studied annual-earnings plans, and considers, in particular, 
the effects of such a plan on the benefits paid to workers who have had low wages or irregular 


employment. 


Most State unemployment compensation laws 
have expressed the general principle that the 
weekly amount of unemployment benefits should 
be related to the weekly wage loss resulting from 
unemployment. On this basis, the wage loss for a 
week of total unemployment is measured against 
the full-time weekly wage or the earnings which 
would have been received had the worker been 
fully employed throughout the week. As State 
systems were established, efforts were made to 
obtain from all subject employers individual wage 
reports setting forth the worker’s full-time weekly 
wage. Administrative considerations, however, 
soon led to the use of an approximation of the full- 
time weekly wage. This result was accomplished 
by selecting the calendar quarter of highest earn- 
ings in the period used as a basis for determining 
wage credits and dividing such earnings by thir- 
teen. Subsequently, many States adopted frac- 
tions higher than one-thirteenth on the principle 
that many workers are not employed fully and con- 
tinuously and that even the highest quarterly 
earnings, therefore, do not always represent full 
employment. 

During the past year, it has been seriously pro- 
posed in many States that the weekly benefit 
amount be based on annual earnings, chiefly as a 
means of simplifying the computation of benefits. 
Under this method, the worker’s weekly benefit 
amount is usually calculated either as a flat per- 
centage of his annual earnings, regardless of that 
amount, or as a series of percentages that vary 
inversely with the amount of such earnings. In 
either case, annual-earnings brackets and corres- 
ponding weekly benefit amounts are usually 
specified. 
~ *Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division. 


The discussion of the annual-earnings plans incorporated in State laws is based 
upon an analysis prepared by Mrs. Enid Francis. 
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Four States—Maine, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia—incorporated annual- 
earnings plans in their laws in 1939. Several other 
States have made studies comparing weekly bene- 
fit amounts based on proposed annual-earnings 
plans and on quarterly earnings plans by applying 
both formulas to the earnings of a sample of claim- 
ants. The resulting substantial body of data 
makes possible comparative analyses of the effect 
of the annual-earnings formula on the weekly bene- 
fit amounts of all claimants and of claimants in 
different earnings classes. 

A number of conclusions stand out in the analy- 
ses of the actual benefit-paying experience in 
States which adopted an annual-earnings plan as 
well as in the State studies of the potential effects 
of such a change upon a sample of claimants: (1) 
there is so much irregular employment in the 
groups studied that annual earnings in general are 
not proportionately related to quarterly earnings; 
(2) for a large number of individuals there is con- 
siderable variation between weekly benefit amounts 
determined from annual earnings and those de- 
termined from highest-quarter earnings; (3) the 
annual-earnings plan yields rates which bear little 
relationship to the weekly wage loss of a totally 
unemployed worker; (4) the lowering of benefit 
amounts under the annual-earnings plan is greatest 
in the low-earnings groups, where irregular em- 
ployment is most prevalent; (5) in general the 
effect of the proposed annual-earnings plans and 
those now in operation is to lower weekly benefit 
amounts noticeably ; and (6) when the percentages 
of annual earnings are increased or when they are 
graded to equalize the effect for various earnings 
groups, the resulting benefit rates for a consider- 
able number of claimants with steady employ- 
ment may exceed their weekly earnings. 





State Studies of Annual-Earnings Plans 


Six representative State studies have been 
selected for present analysis.' The samples on 
which these studies were based are not equally 
representative of the universes from which they 
were drawn, mainly because of variations in size 
and composition (table 1). The annual-earnings 
plans studied also varied somewhat from State to 
State, as did the high-quarter earnings formulas 
used for purposes of comparison. Nevertheless, 
all the studies lead to similar conclusions. 

A high incidence of irregular employment is 
reflected in several of the studies. The Alabama 
report indicates that annual earnings for the 
sample group of claimants averaged only 2.7 
times the earnings in the highest quarter, ranging 
from one to four times the quarterly earnings, and 
that the claimants were distributed almost evenly 
throughout the range. In addition, few claimants 
with identical quarterly earnings were found to 
have the same amount of annual earnings. In the 
Illinois study 55.7 percent, and in the Massa- 
chusetts study 47.4 percent, of the sample claim- 
ants had earnings in covered employment in less 
than 4 quarters. If to these groups are added 
the indeterminate number of claimants who, 
although they had earnings in all 4 quarters, were 
not employed full time in each quarter, it is evi- 


! These studies were made by the research staffs in State agencies of Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, and Obio. 





dent that a large proportion of the claimants had 
irregular employment during the year. 

The effects of such employment can be clearly 
seen when individual weekly benefit amounts 
determined according to the annual-earnings plan 
are compared with those determined according to 
the quarterly plan. With the exception of the 
Massachusetts study, for which such information 
is not presented, the determination of weekly 
benefit amounts on the basis of annual earnings 
results in every case in large differences in bene- 
fits to claimants as compared with benefits based 
on highest quarterly earnings. In each of the 
sample groups only a minority of the claimants 
would receive the same benefit rates under both 
plans. The proportion of claimants whose rates 
change varies from 61.0 percent in Michigan to 
86.1 percent in Alabama. The presence of such 
a large disparity in Michigan is especially sig- 
nificant when it is considered that the annual- 
earnings schedule used in the study was designed 
to yield a distribution of claimants by weekly 
benefit amount as similar as possible to that 
obtained with the quarterly plan in use.’ 

The effect of the annual-earnings plan upon 
claimants at different earnings levels is note- 
worthy. The annual plan employing a flat per- 
centage of earnings resulted in a more general 

? Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, Effects of the 


Annual Wage Method for Determining Weekly Benefit Rate, Research Memo- 
randum 17, First Draft, April 1939, p. 1. 


Table 1.—Selected representative State studies of annual-earnings plans: Size, composition, 
and method of sampling 




















Sample 
State Title of study _ ee a 
Size Composition | Method of selection 
Alabama........_- Annual Earnings as the Basis of the | 10,866 claimants.___| Claimants who completed their | Claimants whose fourth and fifth se- 
Weekly Benefit Amount, August first benefit years between Jan. 1 count number digits were of the 
1939. and Apr. 30, 1939. “Ol” grouping. 
Be *,,....ac-05s Special report, January 1939_...._..._- 1,613 claimants....| 3 percent of Indiana claimants | Claimants whose benefit check number 
receiving benefits during week of | | ended in 33, 66, and 99. 
Nov. 14-19, 1938. 
Massachusetts....| Effect of Preposed Changes in Benefit | 30,525 covered | 2.5 percent of individuals with | Groups of cards chosen at regular inter- 
Formulae, Apr. 9, 1939. workers, con- wage records in covered employ- vals from trays in which wage records 
taining 8,398 ment, Jan. 1, 1937-June 30, 1938. are filed by social security account 
claimants. number. 
Michigan. -...-..- Effects of of @ the “_ = why Seay for | 27,146 claimants_..| 67 percent (estimated) of individ- 
efit Rate uals whose claims were allowed 
a 2. 17, April in November and December | 
1938. 
New Hampshire _ - p.m of Sir Waiting Period Plans | 5,000 claimants___.| 11.5 percent of claimants who filed | Cards chosen proportionately from ac- 
. » January 1939. for benefits, Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1938. tive file, last check (exhaustion of 
wage credits) file, and inactive with- 
drawn folders Chosen randomly 
— first 2 files and selectively from 
t. 
a of the State Advisory Council, | 5,005 claimants....| All individuals whose ciaims were 
ay 19, 1939. allowed during the period Apr. 
18-26, 1939, inclusive. 

















' At the time of the study, Illinois was not yet making benefit payments; hence, a sample of Indiana claimants was used. 
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lowering of rates among the claimants already 
receiving low weekly benefit amounts than among 
those receiving higher weekly benefits. The New 
Hampshire study examines the effects of using 
three flat percentages (1.3, 1.4, and 1.5 percent 
of annual earnings) and shows the percentage of 
claimants at each benefit rate under the quar- 
terly plan whose rates are lowered when computed 
by the annual-earnings method. These tables 
indicate a definite tendency for larger proportions 
of the claimants in the lower benefit classes to 
suffer reductions in their weekly benefit amounts. 
Further, among claimants with high benefit rates, 
use of the annual-wage base results in more 
increases than decreases as compared with bene- 
fit amounts based on highest quarterly earnings; 
for those with the lower benefit amounts the 
reverse is true. 

This phenomenon is directly traceable to the 
concentration of irregular employment among 
workers with low quarterly earnings. When 
annual earnings are used as the basis for calculating 
benefits, the effect of irregular employment upon 
benefit rights becomes even more pronounced, with 
the result that workers in this group are placed at 
an even greater disadvantage than those whose 
high-quarter earnings are relatively high. The 
more frequent occurrence of irregular employment 
among the low-paid groups is reflected by data 
presented in the Alabama and Illinois reports. 
Distributions of claimants in different quarterly 
earnings groups by the ratio of annual to high- 
quarter earnings are shown in the Alabama 
report. Annual earnings for claimants with less 
than $50 of earnings in the highest quarter are 
equal to only 1.7 times the highest quarterly 
earnings, whereas a ratio of 4 would indicate full 
employment throughout the year. The ratio rises 
rapidly with increases in high-quarter earnings, 
reaching 2.9 for the groups earning between $150 
and $300 in the quarter of highest earnings. 
Moreover, 49.4 percent of the group whose quar- 
terly earnings are less than $50, and 31.2 percent 
of those with quarterly earnings between $50 and 
$100, have ratios between 1.0 and 1.5, while only 
3.2 percent in the $250—300 class and 1.8 percent 
of those earning $350 and over in the highest 
quarter have ratios between 1.0 and 1.5. 

The annual-earnings formula employing a grad- 
uated scale of rates which are higher for the lower- 
paid workers has been developed in an attempt 
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to equalize the effect on all earnings groups of a 
change from the quarterly plan. The necessity, 
however, of applying high percentages of annual 
earnings in the low-earnings classes to compensate 
for greater irregularity of employment among 
these workers has the effect of yielding weekly 
benefit amounts for steadily employed workers 
that may be greater than their full-time weekly 
wages. This disparity is an indication of the 
tendency of annual-earnings plans to throw benefit 
amounts out of proportion to full-time weekly 
wages. 

Almost without exception, the information con- 
tained in the State studies reveals that in general 
the proposed annual-earnings plans reduce the 
weekly benefit amounts payable under the quar- 
terly earnings provisions. This reduction mani- 
fests itself in three ways: (1) an excess of claimants 
whose benefit rates are lowered over those whose 
rates are raised; (2) a shift in the distributions of 
claimants by size of weekly benefit amount toward 
the minimum and away from the maximum rate; 
and (3) the reduction in the average weekly benefit 
amount. 

The first of these manifestations is illustrated 
in chart 1; under each of the situations there pre- 
sented, more claimants have their rates lowered 
than increased by application of an annual-wage 
formula. The excess ranges from 8.5 percent in 
New Hampshire (under the 1.3-percent formula) 
to 75.2 percent in Illinois. Not only are the de- 
creases more frequent, but they are also of greater 
magnitude than the increases. The Illinois data, 
for example, show that more than half the claim- 
ants would suffer a decrease greater than $2 in the 
weekly benefit amount and none would have a 
comparable increase. 

The only exceptions to the generalization that 
annual-earnings plans caused more decreases than 
increases in weekly benefit amounts arise under 
the New Hampshire plans based on 1.4 and 1.5 
percent of annual earnings, which are not included 
in the chart. When these high percentages are 
used, however, failure to reduce weekly benefit 
amounts is accompanied by further distortions of 
the relationship between benefit amounts and 
weekly wages. This distortion is indicated by the 
decreases in the proportion of individuals whose 
benefit rates remain the same under both the 
quarterly and the annual plans as the percentage 
of annual earnings increases. These proportions 
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range from 25.1 percent under the 1.3-percent 
formula to 22.8 percent under the 1.5-percent 
formula. Moreover, the weekly benefit amounts 
for a number of individuals are increased by such 
large amounts under the 1.4 and 1.5-percent 
annual plans as to equal more than one and one- 
half times the amounts calculated under the 
quarterly plan. In some instances use of these 
percentages more than doubles the weekly benefit 
amount a worker is entitled to receive under the 
quarterly plan, and results in weekly benefit 
amounts which are probably in excess of weekly 
earnings. 

Greater concentration of claimants at low bene- 
fit amounts and a decrease in the average weekly 
benefit amount are shown in every comparison of 
quarterly and annual-earnings plans. Chart II 
summarizes the relevant data from the State 
sample studies. In every State, the annual- 
earnings plan yields a higher proportion of benefit 
rates equal to $7 or less and, except for New 
Hampshire, a smaller proportion equal to $13 or 
more. A minimum of $7 was chosen for the sake 
of comparability, since one of the plans sets that 
amount as the minimum payment. When a 
lower minimum is provided, the tendency for a 
greater concentration at the lower benefit rates 
under the annual plan is equally pronounced. 





Concomitant with this general downward shift 
in the distributions, a reduction in the average 
benefit rate is uniformly found. In the three 
studies for which a direct comparison is possible, 
the average weekly bencfit amount is, respectively, 
2.9 percent, 5.5 percent, and 26.2 percent lower 
under the annual than under the quarterly plan. 
In two other studies the minimum and maximum 
rates provided under the annual plans are higher 
than under the quarterly plan; nevertheless the 
averages under the former method are lower by 
13.5 and 22.9 percent, respectively. If the same 
minimum and maximum had been used for both 
plans, the reductions would have been even more 
pronounced. In the remaining study a lower 
minimum and less stringent eligibility provisions 
are required under the annual plan; hence the 
resulting 22.4-percent drop in the average rate 
somewhat overstates the difference arising from 
change in the earnings base. 


Benefit Experience in States With Annual- 
Earnings Base 


Data on payments for total unemployment 
classified by size of payment in the monthly 
State reports submitted to the Social Security 
Board during 1939 provide an opportunity to 
measure the actual effect of the annual-earnings 


Chart I.—Percent of claimants whose weekly benefit amounts are lower, the same, or higher under annual-earnings 
plans as compared with high-quarter earnings plans, in 5 State samples 
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Chart II.—Percentage distribution of claimants under high-quarter earnings and annual-earnings plans, by 
weekly benefit amount, in 6 State samples 
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GER HicH QUARTER EARNINGS PLAN 


plan in operation in the four States which changed 
their laws in 1939 to base weekly benefit amounts 
on annual earnings. The data for Maine and 
West Virginia were prepared on a sample basis, 
using all benefit payments issued during the week 
ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. For 
North Carolina and South Dakota all benefit 
payments within the month were used. These 
four States previously calculated the weekly 
benefit amount as 50 percent of the reported full- 
time weekly wage or, when that could not be 
determined, as one-twenty-sixth of wages in the 
quarter of highest earnings. In practice all but 
a few of the benefit amounts were determined on 
the basis of highest quarterly earnings, and the 
distributions of weekly benefit amounts for a 
period before and after the laws were amended 
serve as a valid basis for comparing the annual 
with the highest quarterly earnings plan. 

In South Dakota and West Virginia percentage 
distributions of weekly benefits under the two 
plans can be clearly isolated, because the State 
agencies stopped all benefit payments under the 
quarterly formula and resumed them under the 
annual-earnings formula. In Maine and North 
Carolina a transition period was provided during 
which payments were based on both the old and 
the amended laws. It is possible, however, to 
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[] ANNUAL EARNINGS PLAN 


divide this period into months when all or most 
of the payments were based on highest quarterly 
earnings and months when they were based on 
annual earnings. Both the flat and the variable- 
percentage annual-earnings plans are also repre- 
sented, the first by North Carolina and the second 
by the other three States. 

The percentage distributions presented in table 
2 reveal the same movement as was discovered in 
the special State studies. There is a decided shift 
toward the smaller benefit amounts under the 
amended laws, which use annual earnings as a 
basis for determining the weekly benefit amount, 
with a particularly marked concentration below 
the $6 rate. The number of payments for less 
than $6 is increased by 15 percent under the 
amended law in North Carolina, is more than 
doubled in Maine and South Dakota, and is multi- 
plied approximately 4 times under the amended 
West Virginia law. In addition, except for West 
Virginia where the annual plan yields a few more 
payments between $7 and $9, there is a smaller 
percentage of payments under the amended laws 
at every benefit rate from $7 and over. 

Consistent with the changes in the distributions, 
the average weekly benefit amount decreased 
significantly in each of the four States after the 
amendments went into effect. The decreases 
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ranged from 11.9 percent in North Carolina to 
26.7 percent in West Virginia. 

In order to eliminate any factor other than the 
change in the method of determining the weekly 
benefit amount as a possible reason for these rate 
declines, data in 10 States* adjacent to the 4 
which adopted the annual-earnings plan were 
used as a control. Benefit payments in these 
States were compared for the periods in which 
payments were made under the quarterly earn- 
ings and under the annual-earnings plans in the 
States which amended theirlaws. Although some 
of these 10 States altered their benefit formulas 
during 1939, a comparison of the distributions 
of benefit payments by size indicates, for the most 


+ Georgia, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia. 


part, that little change took place over the period; 
in fact, in some instances there was actually an 
increase in the proportion of payments at the 
maximum amount. In New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont the proportion of payments definitely in- 
creased for amounts between $5 and $8. In both 
States the minimum benefit provision remained 
unchanged during 1939; it was set at $5 in New 
Hampshire and in Vermont at $5 or three-fourths 
of the full-time weekly wage, whichever is less, 
In Maine, the State with which these two are 
compared, the minimum was lowered from $5 to 
$3 by the amendment containing the annual- 
earnings plan. The flat $5 minimum in Maine, 
under the old law, and in New Hampshire, over 
the period, vitiates a comparison of the propor- 
tions of payments below that amount. When the 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of benefit payments for total unemployment by size of payment, under old! 
and amended? laws in 4 States that adopted annual-earnings plans, 1939 





















































Maine North Carolina South Dakota West Virginia 
Weekly benefit amount Old law, | Amended | Oldlaw, | Amended | Oldlaw, | Amended | Oldlaw, | Amended 
January- law, May- January- law, April- | February- |law, October-| February- law, May- 
April September March September July November April | September 
I 27, 155 31, 225 161, 640 352, 861 28, 370 6, 095 18, 408 66, 122 
Percentage distribution 
| 
RE ea 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 
AEE SS eS @® @ 2.0 0.5 a Sere (®) 
TSR a 0.8 0.1 4.7 4.2 | renee @) 

NS > RS L1 .2 6.5 16.1 .6 0.1 0.6 | (1) 
ee eanaaee 1.9 14.3 6.4 12.8 9 10.5 8 | 13.6 
SS aE 2.0 12.1 5.7 12.4 1.5 14.1 1.1} 12.7 
$5. RS alta 14.0 14.0 29.7 17.3 13.4 13.3 8.2 10.8 
$6. Te” aE 10.3 12.4 12.5 11.3 9.7 10.8 7.1 9.8 
SL ~ 12.3 11.5 10.9 8.3 8.1 7.4 6.8 9.2 
a 2 11.0 9.4 5.9 4.9 8.1 7.1 &.1 | 8.3 
SR RT 11.4 7.3 4.1 3.7 12.1 8.4 8.2 7.7 
| SEE 9.1 5.6 27 2.6 9.4 5.9 9.3 6.9 

Se RR 4.7 3.7 1.9 1.4 6.8 47 8.5 5.2 
ee Sn TE 5.3 27 1.5 1.0 5.7 | 3.2 8.7 3.9 

ES 3.2 1.8 1.1 8 4.2} 2.7 6.4 3.0 
ne on chabibinen 2.3 1.1 .9 .6 3.5 2.3 5.9 2.2 

a See 10.6 3.8 3.5 21 15.8 | 9.5 20.3 6.7 

Cumulative percentage distribution 

Under $1.00 () ) 2.0 0.5 () () 

Under $2. 0.8 0.1 6.7 | 4.7 0.2 | j (2) 

Under $3.00 1.9 3 13.2 20.8 8 0.1 0.6 | ( 
Under $4.00 3.8 14.6 19.6 33.6 7 10. 6 1.4 | 13.6 
Under 7 5.8 26.7 25.3 46.0 3.2 24.7 25) 26.3 
Under $6.00 19.8 40.7 55.0 63.3 16.6 38.0 10.7 37.1 
Under $7.00 30.1 53.1 67.5 74.6 26. 3 48.8 17.8 46.9 
Under $8.00 42.4 64.6 78.4 82.9 34.4 56.2 24.6 56.1 
Under $9. 53.4 74.0 84.3 87.8 42.5 63.3 32.7 64.4 
Under $10.00 64.8 81.3 88. 4 91.5 54.6 | 71.7 40.9 72.1 
Under $11.00 73.9 86.9 91.1 94.1 64.0 | 77.6 50.2 79.0 
Under $12.00 78.6 90. 6 93.0 95.5 70.8 | 82.3 58.7 84.2 
Under 83.9 93.3 94.5 96. 5 76. 5 85. 5 67.4 88. 1 
Under $14.00 87.1 95.1 95. 6 97.3 80.7 88. 2 73.8 91.1 
Under 89.4 96.2 96.5 97.9 84.2 90. 5 79.7 93.3 
$15 and 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Average weekly benefit amount --_.._... $9.14 $7. 32 $6. 39 $5. 63 $9.94 $8.12 $10. 89 $7.98 




















1 Weekly benefit amounts based on full-time weekly wage or highest 
quarterly earnings. 


1 Weekly benefit amounts based on annual earnings. 
* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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payments below $6 are considered, however, it 
is evident that the slight increase from 11.1 per- 
cent to 15.9 percent in New Hampshire explains 
only a small part of the increase from 19.8 percent 
to 40.7 percent in Maine. 

For Vermont the distributions by size of pay- 
ment do not tell the whole story, and it is neces- 
sary to resort to a distribution of benefit pay- 
ments by industry for the first 9 months of 1939.‘ 
This distribution reveals that whereas benefit 
payments for all industries decreased by about 27 
percent between the periods January-April and 
May-September, payments toclaimants previously 
employed in the textile mill products industry 
tripled, increasing from 9.0 to 36.5 percent of all 
payments. Employees in this industry are a 
predominantly low-earnings group, whose average 
benefit payment during the first 9 months in 1939— 
$8.34—is approximately 12 percent below the aver- 
age for all industries. Consequently the increase 
in low benefit payments in Vermont may be 
attributed to the large influx of claimants from the 
low-wage group. 

Although similar data on benefit payments by 
industry were not reported by Maine, information 
is available on the number of covered workers in 
textile mill products by months for the first 6 
months of 1939.° These figures, which reasonably 
approximate employment in that industry, indicate 
that employment decreased from January to 
February and from February to March, remained 
about the same through April, and then increased 
rapidly in May and June. In other words, during 
March and April there was probably an increase in 
the number of benefit payments to claimants from 
the textile mill products industry in Maine. Dur- 
ing May and June, however, after the effective date 
of the annual-earnings plan, these claimants were 
being rapidly rehired, at the same time that Ver- 
mont was experiencing its greatest increase of 
payments to claimants formerly attached to the 
industry. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that, although 
there was an increase in the proportion of low 
benefit payments in New Hampshire and Vermont 
coincident with a similar movement in Maine, it 
was caused in the former States entirely by a 


* Monthiy Report of Number and Amount of Benefit Payments Classified by 
Industry, Social Security Board, Form U C-237, January-September 1939. 

§ Quarteriy Report on Number of Covered Workers by Industry Groups, Social 
Security Board, Form UC-234, January-March, April-June, 1939. 
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Table 3.—Maine: Comparison of amount of earnings 
required for specified weekly benefit amounts under 
old' law and under amended? law 











Minimum earnings required for _— of earn- 
required 
Weekly specified weekly benefit amount under amend- 
benefit ed law to 
amount earnings re- 
3 quired under 
Old law Amended law ad low 
$3. 00 $48. 00 $144. 00 3.0 
4.00 64. 00 228, 25 3.6 
5.00 80. 00 318. 59 4.0 
6.00 96. 00 415.17 4.3 
7.00 112. 00 517. 83 4.6 
8.00 128. 00 626. 58 4.9 
9.00 144. 00 741. 55 5.1 
10.00 160. 00 862. 62 5.4 
11.00 176. 00 989. 78 5.6 
12.00 192. 00 1, 123. 17 5.8 
13. 00 208. 00 1, 262. 65 6.1 
14.00 224. 00 1, 408. 21 6.3 
15. 00 240. 00 1, 560. 00 6.5 

















1 Weekly benefit amounts based on full-time weekly wage or highest 
quarterly earnings. 

2 Weekly benefit amounts based on annual earnings. 

3 Old law required earnings of 16 times weekly benefit amount. 


change in the characteristics of the claimant 
group and in the latter partially by such a change 
but chiefly by the institution of the annual- 
earnings plan. 

Comparison of the average weekly benefit 
amounts in the 10 control States before and after 
the effective dates of the annual-earnings amend- 
ments in the 4 adjoining States reveals that in 7 
of the 10 the average weekly benefit amounts in- 
creased. In the remaining 3, slight decreases in 
the average benefit amount are explained by in- 
creases in the number of payments in the $6 to 
$8 range, rather than in those for very low 
amounts. Evidently there was some increase 
at that period in the proportion of workers with 
low weekly earnings records who claimed benefits. 
The much more decided downward shift in the 
distributions for the 4 States that adopted the 
annual-earnings plan, as well as the consistency 
with which the average rates decreased in these 
States, justifies the conclusion that introduction 
of the annual plans resulted in a general lowering 
of weekly benefit amounts. 

Another indication of the effect of the annual- 
earnings plan on payment of benefits is found in a 
comparison of the amounts of earnings a claimant 
must have had in order to qualify for a specified 
weekly benefit amount under the old and the 
amended laws. Such a comparison is shown for 
Maine in table 3. Like comparisons for the other 
three States disclose similar tendencies. To 
qualify for benefits under the old Maine law, a 








claimant must have had earnings equivalent to 16 
times the weekly benefit amount. The amended 
law requires total earnings of $144 for a claimant 
to be eligible for benefits. For an eligible claimant 
to receive a higher weekly benefit than the mini- 
mum, however, he must have total earnings rang- 
ing from 48 to 104 times the specified weekly bene- 
fit amount. If it is assumed that the weekly 
benefit amount approximates 50 percent of the 
full-time weekly wage, the Maine requirement 
may be interpreted to mean that an individual 
must have from 24 to 52 weeks of full employment 
to receive a specified weekly benefit amount under 
the annual-earnings plan, in contrast to only 8 
weeks under the quarterly plan. In general, to 
receive the same weekly benefits, the amended law 
requires total earnings that are 3.0 to 6.5 times as 
great as under the old law. For example, under 
the old law a claimant could receive a weekly 
benefit of $10 if he were credited with as little as 
$160 of total earnings, whereas to receive the same 
benefit under the amended law he would need 
$862.62, or 5.4 times as much. A number of 
States that have quarterly plans with more 
stringent eligibility requirements than those in the 
old Maine law require higher amounts of total earn- 
ings for a claimant to receive a specified weekly 
benefit amount. However, even when earnings as 
high as 30 times the weekly benefit amount are 
required, it would be necessary for an eligible 
claimant to have from 1.6 to 3.5 times as much in 
total earnings to receive the same weekly benefits 
under the amended Maine law as under the law in 
any of these States. 

It may be questioned whether or not the 
tendencies outlined above are inherent in annual- 
earnings plans. It may be argued, for example, 
that extension of coverage to employers of one or 
more and to additional occupations would mate- 
rially reduce the proportions of claimants with 
irregular covered employment and thus equalize 
the effect of both plans. This argument is based 
on the theory that there is considerable shifting 
of workers between covered and noncovered em- 
ployment. Obviously some, but only a part, of 
the irregularity of employment would be so 
reduced. The absence of universal coverage is, 
in fact, a strong argument against the annual- 
earnings plan, in that it places at a disadvan- 
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tage the worker who has considerable earnings in 
noncovered employment. 

It may also be questioned whether use of the 
particular periods of time covered by this analysis 
affects the validity of the general conclusions, 
The relationship between the annual-earnings 
and the highest quarterly earnings plans is not 
static; it is considerably influenced by the phase 
of the business cycle and the employment pat- 
terns of claimants during the period when their 
wage credits are accumulated. Some of the 
claimants studied built up their wage credits 
during 1937, some in 1938, and some in part of 
1939. Years of relatively good and relatively 
poor employment conditions are therefore in- 
cluded. Hence, the tendencies evident in the 
current investigations probably will be found also 
in data for longer periods. 


The Effect of the Annual-Earnings Base 


If employment were steady and earnings regular, 
neither individual workers’ weekly benefit amounts 
nor the mean weekly benefit amount would differ 
under the full-time weekly wage method, the quar- 
terly plan, or the annual plan. The widespread 
existence of irregular and intermittent employ- 
ment results, however, in quite different amounts 
for individual workers under each of the three 
formulas. For this reason, the length of time that 
is used as the basis for determining the weekly 
benefit amount is highly significant. The full- 
time weekly wage method considers only weeks in 
which the individual has had full employment and 
thus eliminates the effects of irregular or under- 
employment. In the quarterly plan, which is 
based on the 13 weeks within a calendar quarter, 
the pattern of employment has some effect in 
determining the benefit rate, although the fact that 
provision is made for choosing the highest of 4 
calendar quarters greatly limits the effect of 
under-employment. Under the annual-earnings 
plan, wages earned throughout an entire year form 
the basis for computing the weekly benefit 
amount. Since most workers have some under- 
employment during a year, it is clear that weekly 
benefit amounts based on highest quarterly 
earnings will more nearly approximate a relation- 
ship to full-time weekly wages than those based 
on annual earnings. 
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INTERVIEWING 


Auice J. WEBBER * 


AN ATTEMPT to discuss interviewing always raises 
the immediate question whether one person can 
tell another how to interview. It should be ob- 
vious that this is not possible. All one can do is 
give a few useful hints on points that may be 
helpful, in the hope that each person will then 
work out his own method. Interviewing is an 
art, which one learns only by doing. A knowledge 
of certain psychological principles, however, should 
be helpful and make the job easier. The thing 
to remember is that you will inevitably improve 
as you continue to talk to people. 

When we are working on a busy job we often 
lose track of what it is we are really doing. If we 
know what we are doing it is much easier to 
develop a way of doing it. We are concerned here 
with a program which provides benefits for aged 
retired workers and their dependents and survivors. 
It is about people and for people. Its purpose is 
to meet their needs. I am going to discuss the 
people you are interviewing, and yourselves, since 
any interview obviously involves not only the 
person who is giving the information but also the 
person who is trying to get the information. 
While you are of course interested in thinking of 
the widow, the wage earner, or whoever has come 
in to talk to you, you must also learn to think of 
someone else—yourself and what you are bringing 
to this joint effort. 

I am going to make two authoritative state- 
ments about people. You may not believe them 
immediately. But I should like to ask you to 
question them, test them on yourselves, and—if 
they appear to have any validity—see how they 
can be helpful in getting facts from people with 
whom you must talk. 

People always do what they want todo. Under 
no circumstances whatever do they do anything 
else. This statement expresses an idea with 
which people usually take strong issue. It seems 
amusing if not quite ridiculous. You will think, 
“T never have a chance to do the things I want 
to do.”” And yet I still say that within the given 
setting in which he finds himself each of us does 
the thing he wants to do. Suppose, for example, 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Field Division, Based on training dis- 
cussions in field offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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that you were walking on a dark street and a 
robber with a gun jumped out and said to you, 
“Your money or your life.” Even in such a 
situation you have two courses of behavior—you 
can hand over your purse or you can refuse to do 
so. The price of refusal may be your life, but 
you do have a choice. 

In this limited sense, that is, within the limits of 
possibilities of behavior, we must realize, people 
do what they want to do. Almost never do we 
have a wide variety of choice, nor can we always 
understand why we select one course of action as 
against another. It will be very useful to keep this 
idea firmly in mind. We will see subsequently 
what it has to do with interviewing people in 
order to fill out forms in connection with their 
application for benefits. 

The second statement is that we always do 
whatever we do because of our feelings. These 
feelings are frequently opposed to our intelligence 
or our brain—the organ we use, for example, to 
do arithmetic problems. Life would be simple if 
each of us did what seemed to him the right thing 
to do. Most people have fairly good brains and 
should be able to figure out what they ought to do. 
But why do they not more frequently do it? 
Most of us have had the experience of thinking to 
ourselves, ‘‘What a stupid thing I did this morn- 
ing; quite senseless; I don’t know why I did it.” 
The reason you did whatever you did was tied up 
with something we may understand and define to 
ourselves as feelings or emotions. These feelings 
really govern our conduct, even though we cannot 
always understand them nor are we always aware 
of them. 

Let me try to give you a simple illustration of 
what I mean. Suppose you are on an ocean- 
going liner and see an iceberg, moving along in 
the water. You see a towering mass of ice which 
appears to be floating along; what you do not see 
is that it is actually steered by the part of itself 
which is under the water line. Eighty percent of 
the iceberg is under water, and all you can see is 
about twenty percent; yet the whole course of 
the iceberg’s progress is determined by the part 
you cannot see. In the same way, an individual’s 
course of action in whatever situation he finds 
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himself is determined by his feelings, most of them 
buried under the “water line’ of consciousness. 
They are there, however, and we are all motivated 
by these buried feelings. 

I stress these two points because I believe we 
must recognize them before we can learn to get 
people to give us facts. Of course many people 
will come into our offices, give whatever informa- 
tion is needed, and depart fairly quickly. It is to 
the few who cannot do this that we need to give 
thought. Interviewing these more difficult few 
will be time-consuming indeed, unless the inter- 
viewing is done efficiently. Understanding how 
we can best adapt our methods to meet individual 
peculiarities should help us get our job done more 
expeditiously, and also—and this may be even 
more important—more sympathetically. 


The Effect of Emotion 


If we can accept the fact that people are acti- 
vated by their emotions, we must realize that 
feelings of discomfort of any sort often prevent 
people from thinking clearly. Let us take a 
common example of the effect of feeling on thought. 
Suppose you are to take a written examination 
and know your subject well. Let us also suppose 
that you are, nevertheless, “nervous” and upset 
at the idea of an examination and fear you may 
fail. You may get into such a state of discomfort 
or nervousness that you are really unable to an- 
swer the questions. This is not a rare occurrence. 

It is of course obvious that we must have clear 
thinking if we are to get the necessary application 
forms filled out carefully and accurately. Wrong 
answers double the work to be done. The purpose 
back of our method of interviewing, therefore, is to 
get people to want to give us necessary informa- 
tion and to have them able to give correct infor- 
mation. 

If you can think of the emotions I have talked 
of as getting in the way of thought, I think you 
will understand what your job is in interviewing. 
Think of the feelings as a barrier stretched across 
a street down which you wish to walk—a barrier 
which prevents your going any further. You will 
have to remove it before you can proceed; and 
in the same way you will have to remove the un- 
comfortable feelings which prevent people from 
giving the required information. 

I have stressed the effect of uncomfortable 
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feelings—perhaps overstressed it, you may think— 
because, as time goes on, more and more people 
will be coming into our offices who have particular 
reason to be upset. You will have to interview 
women who have recently lost husbands, children 
who have lost parents, and aged people who have 
recently lost jobs because they were considered too 
old to work. None of us really likes to grow old; 
and in spite of the fact that our program benefits 
the aged former wage earner, the day he applies 
for insurance benefits may be painful for him. 

How is one to recognize discomfort easily? How 
does one know when people are upset? Actually, 
we see such situations every day but fail to notice 
or understand them. One of the functions of a 
trained interviewer is to pay trained attention to 
what is before his eyes, noticing everything and 
understanding what he sees. 

The thing we see oftenest is “nervousness.” 
Each of us has a notion of what is meant by that 
term. If we tried to describe it, we would each 
say something different; but we would all have 
in our minds a picture of the person who fidgets, 
who walks around when he should be sitting still, 
who moves his hands and feet, who has difficulty 
in talking. Actually, all sorts of behavior are 
described by this general term. It is something 
you will learn to watch for and be aware of. 

Another symptom—all these kinds of difficult 
behavior are merely symptoms of emotional dis- 
comfort—is anger. Each of us must have had the 
experience of talking to someone who comes into 
the office showing irritability or anger which 
appear to be inappropriate to the occasion. He 
may speak loudly, may bluster, and in general 
be very rude. You undoubtedly wonder what you 
have done to occasion such an outburst. You 
must realize that you have done nothing to occa- 
sion it and that it really has nothing to do with 
you. 

People will act this way merely because they 
are in a new situation which makes them uncom- 
fortable and even really frightened. Once you are 
aware that behavior of this sort is merely evidence 
of reaction to a difficult situation and can train 
yourself not to respond to irritability with irrita- 
bility, you will soon be able to get these individuals 
to feel at ease so that they will no longer need to 
exhibit anger. Thus you will be able to cut down 
the time in which it will be possible for such 
individuals to make a different response. Con- 
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sider for a minute what a visit to a Government 
office may mean—and all offices to which our ap- 
plicants must apply for benefits are “the Govern- 
ment” to the persons applying. It is not an 
uncommon thing for people to be somewhat fear- 
ful of the “Government,” and such a visit may 
be a really frightening experience, particularly for 
persons who have come from foreign countries. 

Many of the aged, too, have certain physical 
disabilities which cause them to show great iri- 
tability when they are doing something to which 
they are not accustomed. Applying, no matter 
for what benefit it may be, is not always easy. 
The applicant may not fully understand his rights 
and may expect to meet difficulties. It is your 
job to make such persons feel that this is not at 
all a hard thing to do. 

When you begin to talk to applicants, you must 
remember too that you will have to get them to 
tell you about things which may be painful to 
them. ‘To a woman who has just lost her husband 
and is worried about what will happen to her and 
to her children, discussion of his death must be 
anticipated as painful. You must be prepared to 
meet tears and, in many instances, an inability to 
tell you the story which you need to know. If 
there has been trouble in the family, it will be 
hard to talk about it. 

Let us take one example from the application 
form which will have to be filled in by widows 
who are applying for insurance benefits. One of 
the questions (and there are many others equally 
delicate) is: “‘Has your husband been required by 
court order to support you?” We have to ask 
this question because the answer may be perti- 
nent; but we must remember that it is a very 
personal question, as are all the other questions 
in the same group. They all relate to the most 
intimate relationships of life—the things that 
every one of us would find difficult to talk about 
to strangers. They are questions that you would 
not dream of asking your most intimate friend; 
your friend might discuss her troubles with you, 
but you could never ask such questions. Because 
every question on the form in this group relates to 
matters about which we all have deep feelings, we 
must expect people to be upset when they are 
discussed; and we must learn how we can talk 
about them. I assure you that anyone can dis- 
cuss anything if he knows how to do it. 

So much for the people that are to be inter- 
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viewed; let us now talk a little about the inter- 
viewers. We too are people and we have feelings; 
and it is entirely natural to feel anger when we 
are treated rudely, especially when there seems 
to be no reason for such treatment. When we 
are interviewing, however, we must learn that, 
since the things that are said to us have nothing 
to do with us as individuals, any intrusion of 
personal feeling is a great waste of time and 
makes our own job harder. We will soon cease 
to respond emotionally in such situations. 

Since we are human, we are all subject to prej- 
udices, no matter how tolerant we like to think 
ourselves, or how well informed or broadminded. 
Usually, the particular prejudice relates to some 
intimate relationship of life. As you talk to 
people, you are going to learn many things about 
them. These are not about impersonal matters; 
they are intensely personal. When anyone dis- 
cusses with you a person as important to him as 
husband, wife, child, father, or mother, attitudes 
may be shown with which your disagreement is so 
strong as to constitute a prejudice on your part. 
You have a right to feel as you wish about these 
matters, but you have no right to allow your 
feelings to affect your conversation. I mention 
this point because our feelings are usually shown 
immediately, in our face, manner, or voice. If 
the person to whom you are speaking feels that 
you are no longer sympathetic to him, he will 
immediately stop talking. The quality of feeling 
is as contagious as any germ, and if we show our 
own feeling we are going to prevent ourselves from 
getting on with our job. 

This does not mean that we should be with- 
drawn and impersonal when we talk with appli- 
cants. In fact, we must attempt to cultivate a 
sympathetic manner. You will soon learn to rec- 
ognize subjects of conversation which will be 
embarrassing for you to discuss, and you will learn 
to guard against embarrassment. You will be sur- 
prised to discover how soon this feeling will dis- 
appear. Actually, the reporting of facts is our 
whole concern, if we can learn to distinguish what 
facts are. 


Minimum Essentials for Good Interviewing 


Since complete attention to the person you are 
talking to is necessary, what we might think of as 
“trained attention” is very important. Inability 
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to pay attention may result from fatigue and the 
tensions which affect the interviewer in the routine 
of a busy office. If we have a big job planned for 
the afternoon, a lot of work piled up on our desk, 
and perhaps a personal appointment which re- 
quires us to leave the office promptly, it is easy to 
see how all these pressures may serve to distract 
us when we are talking to people. We may find 
that we cannot remember important information 
the applicant has given us. To ask him to repeat 
what he has just said is embarrassing. It is true 
that the conditions under which we must carry 
on our work are often beyond our control. We 
can, however, when we sit down to talk, make an 
effort to clear our minds of everything that may 
distract from the business in hand. If you will do 
this deliberately, you will find that it will shorten 
the time you will need to get facts. 

The mention of sitting down to talk brings us 
to an important point—the setting for the inter- 
view. The daily business of issuing account num- 
bers can be handled in your offices satisfactorily 
as people lean on the counter. I feel quite sure 
that an attempt to get personal information from 
people in this fashion will not be so successful. 
I doubt very much whether people will talk inti- 
mately, leaning on their elbows in a large room. 
Some consideration, therefore, must be given to 
the question of privacy. Obviously, we cannot 
all have private offices; but if the idea of quiet and 
privacy is accepted, some arrangement of offices 
can be made to achieve these conditions. The 
public-assistance offices have had this problem 
in the past, and with a minimum of expense they 
have been able to arrange for private interviewing 
by careful planning. Files may be arranged to 
make a sort of alcove where two chairs may be 
placed, desks may be separated, and other work- 
able arrangements can be made. 

Allowing sufficient time for interviews is another 
point to consider. With the pressure on all our 
offices, it seems rather absurd to mention having 
enough time for anything. In the end, however, 
planning for sufficient time will prove the most 
efficient way of handling applications. One use- 
ful method is the appointment system. If some 
initial separation of people is made at the counter, 
it will frequently be found that some people can 
come in another day for a regular appointment to 
talk things over, and the office will know just 
what hours to leave for this particular job. 
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The Interview Itself 

Sufficient time, trained attention, and privacy 
appear to me to be minimum essentials for good 
interviewing. They are, however, the background 
rather than the actual process of interviewing, 
I intend to say little about the actual process be- 
cause, as I said before, I do not believe anyone 
can tell another how to do a job of this kind. 
However, let us look at the application forms 
which must be filled out. You will notice that 
you are required to get what is apparently simple 
factual information. It is, however, far from 
simple. After many of the questions the form 
says, answer “Yes” or “No.” We could attempt 
to get the information by simply reading off the 
questions and asking people to answer them. A 
few people would, of course, be able to give you 
the right answers. For reasons which I have 
tried to point out, however, others will not be able 
to do so. When people come into our offices, they 
are prepared and ready to talk about jobs or any- 
thing which in their minds relates to insurance; 
they have paid in tax money, and they expect to 
discuss things that relate to that payment. They 
do not expect, and will frequently resent, discus- 
sion of what they believe to be personal informa- 
tion. You must be prepared to have people say 
to you, as they have said in some of our field 
offices, “‘What business is that of yours, young 
man?” You will have to learn to recognize the 
people who can answer questions exactly and the 
others who will have to have help. 

One way to get a correct picture of the situation 
is to let them tell you their own stories in their 
own way. You will then be able to select for 
them the answers to the questions with some 
certainty that the facts are more or less correct. 
In other words, you will have to get more than 
“‘ves’”’ or “no” answers. If you have heard people 
testify in court you know the technique of the 
questioning lawyer who says to the witness, 
“Give me an answer to this question, yes or no.” 
We know that his intention is to limit conversa- 
tion; he does not wish the witness to tell any more 
than he has indicated. Another lawyer who 
really wishes to bring out the facts of the case will 
say to the witness, ‘Will you please tell us the 
story in your own way?” It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to learn real facts by a “yes” or ‘‘no’”’ method. 
It is like attempting to show everything in black 
or white, when gray may be the reality. Letting 
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the applicant tell his story in his own way may 
appear to take longer, but it is actually more 
efficient, and we approach the truth more readily 
this way. 

Strangely enough, it is not an easy thing to do. 
It requires a ‘‘listening attitude’”’—complete and 
close attention, with the interviewer always 
ready to encourage the speaker to elaborate any 
given point which would seem to clarify a needed 
fact. The interviewer must really be in control 
of the interview, ready at any time to draw the 
speaker back tactfully to the point if he should 
tend to wander too far afield. You may find 
yourself suddenly eager to talk, even when you 
have a plan clearly in mind to let the applicant 
tell his story. This is a common experience in 
interviewing, and it is something to watch for and 
to control. It is well to realize that the most 
natural method, however, and the one which 
makes the interviewer feel most comfortable, is 
the one which should be selected. Each person 
must work out these details for himself. 

Encouragement of the applicant’s talking and 
sympathy for the story he tells are essential atti- 
tudes for the interviewer. It may not be neces- 
sary to say much. Your feelings may be ex- 
pressed by your tone of voice, facial expression, 
and general attention. Such encouragement suc- 
ceeds in making people feel free to go on with their 
story. We may have to explain in the beginning 
the kinds of questions we are going to ask or the 
kind of information we may wish to have. If time 
is taken to explain why a question is asked, there 
is usually no difficulty in getting the answer that is 
required. A few explanatory words are often help- 
ful—a preface to your remarks, as “I am sorry I 
am going to have to ask you such a personal ques- 
tion but I need to know—”’ If the applicant can 
understand the requirements and the necessity 
for his replies, and if he is put at ease by your 
manner, attention, and sympathetic interest, you 
will have little difficulty in getting information. 

It is frequently possible to tell by the way they 
sit whether people are sufficiently comfortable to 
talk freely. Try to observe people carefully. 
You have undoubtedly noticed people, in situa- 
tions which are strange to them, sitting perched 
on the edge of a chair, with a foot so balanced that 
they are ready to jump up at a moment’s notice. 
If you can get your applicants to sit back in their 
chairs, moderately relaxed, you will know that 
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they may be ready to talk to you. It is not diffi- 
cult to train oneself to watch for these little evi- 
dences of greater ease. 

You must consider, too, if you have been suc- 
cessful in getting people to talk freely, how to get 
them to stop talking. The greater your success in 
the earlier part of the interview, the more difficulty 
you may have in terminating it. One simple way 
is to get up politely, possibly while you are still 
listening. Collecting your papers may be another 
helpful way of bringing to their attention the fact 
that their time is up. It will be easy for you to find 
some manner to show people politely that the 
interview is over. I mention this point because 
you will have to be the one to doit. People rarely 
have the chance to tell their stories to attentive, 
sympathetic listeners, and they are usually ready 
to run on at length unless interrupted. 


Summary 


I should like, in summary, to stress once again 
that people do what they wish to do and that their 
emotions control their behavior. We shall have, 
therefore, to persuade people to wish to talk to us 
and give us necessary information, even when what 
they are doing is for their own benefit. 

Sympathy is our greatest tool in achieving these 
results. The interview may be thought of as divid- 
ing itself into three parts: the introduction; the 
body—which is fact-finding; and the conclusion. 
A little time taken in the introductory part of the 
interview may save time in getting facts. You 
will wish first of all to attempt to remove any 
uncomfortable feelings people may show—such as 
fear, indignation, or anxiety. It is useful to take a 
few minutes to tell the applicant why you need to 
ask certain questions or need certain information. 
Our object is to get the applicant calm and com- 
fortable, which is frequently achieved by a reas- 
suring manner. Having succeeded in this effort, 
it is usually better to have the applicant tell his 
story in his own way. It may be necessary at the 
end of the interview for us to terminate it tactfully. 

In closing, I should like to give two notes of 
warning which I am sure are really unnecessary. 
It is important to guard against an attitude which 
in its worst phase we might call patronage. We 
all enjoy the feeling of giving something to some- 
one. I know it is unnecessary to remind you that 
this type of enjoyment is out of place in our 
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offices. We are all engaged in assisting people to 
get their rights, and an attitude that smacks at 
all of the “Lady Bountiful” is most unwarranted. 
We are only instruments through which insurance 
benefits come. Any other attitude will merely 
succeed in making it more difficult for us to get 
information. 

The other point I would like to stress is the 
confidential nature of the stories which are told 
us. We are all familiar with Regulation No. 1, 
and none of us would intend to violate it. The 
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surest way not to do this inadvertently is never to 
mention anywhere the stories, no matter how 
interesting, which are heard in the office. It is 
surprising how easily such stories are identified, 
even in large cities. As time goes on, you will be 
so used to the stories that you won’t even remem- 
ber them. We must remember at all times, how- 
ever, that we have a right to hear such personal 
facts about people only because it happens to be 
our job to help them get the benefits to which they 
are entitled. 
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INCOME, CHILDREN, AND GAINFUL WORKERS IN 
URBAN MULTI-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


BarKEV S. SANDERS, ANNE G. Kantor, AND Doris CARLTON * 


IN THE REVISION of the benefit provisions of the 
Federal old-age insurance system to provide a 
minimum subsistence income for retired workers 
and their dependents or certain of their survivors, 
the concept of the bio-legal family as defined in 
the study of family composition in the United 
States' was embodied in the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. 

To utilize the income data on households in- 
cluded in the National Health Survey, from which 
the family composition study derived its basic 
material, the households were divided into two 
groups—single-family households, consisting of 
one bio-legal family, and multi-family households, 
comprising two or more bio-legal families. Since 
the household income reported was the income of 
related persons who pooled their resources, the 
income reported for urban single-family house- 
holds—more than three-fourths of all the urban 
households—could be allocated to the bio-legal 
family constituting the household. The income of 
multi-family households—less than one-fourth of 
all urban households—was often shared by two 
or more bio-legal families. Since the share of 
each could not be segregated, however, the income 
reported for the entire household was assigned to 
each family—a procedure which may lead to over- 
statement of per capita income for individuals but 
which gives a reasonably valid indication of the 
economic level of the family. 

The urban sample of the family composition 
study comprises 703,021 households and 931,379 
bio-legal families. Multi-family households com- 
prise less than one-fourth of all urban households 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This 
article, the eighth in a series, is based on findings from the study of family 
composition in the United States, which utilizes data from schedules of the 
National Health Survey and is conducted as Work Projects Administration 
Project Nos. 365-31-3-5, 765-31-3-3, and 65-2-31-44 under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics. Data are preliminary and subject 
to revision. 

! A bio-legal family is so defined as to make it possible to identify, within 
& household, the members of the family whose relationship to the head, by 
blood or law, constitutes a legal claim on him for support; it includes (a) one 
or both spouses and their unmarried children, if any, including adopted or 
foster children, living together as a family unit; (b) unmarried sisters and/or 
brothers, including adopted or foster brothers and sisters, living together as 
a family unit; or (c) persons living in extra-familial groups, as here defined, 
or by themselves, who are considered as separate one-person families. 
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but more than two-fifths (43 percent) of the bio- 
legal families which make up the households. 
For 81,856 of these families, comprising 88,339 
persons, no income information was obtained, 


Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of ur- 
ban multi-family and single-family households and 
persons, by type of first family in household 


(Preliminary data, subject to revision] 

















Households Persons 
Percent Percent 
Type of family '! ee wee 

Number) Multi- | Single- | Number ?/| Multi- | Single- 

family | family family | fam 
house- | house- house- | house- 
holds | holds holds | holds 
All types... __- 703,021 | 243] 75.7 | 2,415,802) 28.1 71.9 





Husband and wife _| 522,250| 20.5| 79.5 | 1,984,783; 246| 75.4 


Husband or wife, 


husband__.. ..| 30,995 34.5 65. 5 72, 675 46.3 53.7 
Husband or wife, 

...-| 110, 392 38.5 61.5 299, 863 46.2 53.8 
Nonparent, male...| 17,498 23.1 76.9 24, 527 30.5 60.5 
Nonparent, female_.| 21, 886 29.3 70.7 34, 004 36.7 63.3 























1 See footnote 3 in text. 
+ Excludes 88,339 roomers, boarders, or servants whose incomes were not 
pooled with those of household. 


since they were roomers, boarders, or servants, 
living in the household but not pooling their in- 
comes with those of the household or sharing in 
the pooled income. This article is concerned, 
therefore, with 170,800 urban multi-family house- 
holds, consisting of about 317,000 bio-legal fami- 
lies with 680,000 related individuals. For some 
multi-family households the exclusion of unrelated 
members leaves only a single bio-legal family. 
For instance, 5 percent of the households consist 
of one bio-legal family with one or more servants. 

Earlier articles in this series have analyzed the 
income status of urban single-family households 
in terms of size and type of family, number of 
children, age of family head, and number of gain- 
ful workers. The present article examines these 
relationships for urban multi-family households, 
pointing out the similarities and divergences be- 
tween the two groups. 





3 Earlier articles on the family composition study appeared in the Bulletin 
for April, May, September, October, November, and December 1939, and 


February 1940. 
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Table 2.— Number and percentage distribution of per- 
sons in urban multi-family and single-family house- 
holds, by age of head of household 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 

















Percent of persons in— 
Number of 
Age of head of household (years) | persons in 
households! | Multi-family | Single-family 
households | househol 
All ages... .- 2, 412, 702 28.1 71.9 
Under 16...._. 38 50.0 50.0 
16-24... ..__- 58, 900 20.1 79.9 
Settee | 1, 158, 726 23.3 76.7 
 _- eae 828, 977 29.1 70.9 
Eibed 148, 663 39. 4 60. 6 
65 and over 217, 398 44.5 55. 5 











1 Excludes 3,004 individuals in households with heads of unknown age. 


Analysis of the total group of urban households, 
by type of first family in the household,’ shows 
that the proportion of households with a one- 
spouse first family is almost twice as large for 
multi-family as for single-family households and 
the proportion with a husband-and-wife first 
family is smaller (table 1). The distribution of 
individuals in these households is in even more 
striking contrast. 

Comparison also shows that a higher relative 
proportion of individuals in the multi-family 
households are in households headed by persons 
aged 60 or over, but the proportion in households 
headed by persons aged 16-44 is considerably 
smaller (table 2). 


Incomes of Households and Individuals 


The income distribution of multi-family house- 
holds, as shown in table 3, indicates that more 
than two-fifths of the households are in receipt of 
relief or have incomes under $1,000. Less than 
two-fifths have incomes of $1,000—-1,999, and 
about one-fifth have incomes of $2,000 or more. 

Household size.—The proportions of households 
on relief increase for larger households. The 


+ The family to which the reported head of the household belonged was 
designated as the first family. The families studied are classified by 5 major 
types, as follows, according to the relationship of the members to the head: 
(1) Husband-end-wife families.—F amilies with both spouses, with or without 
unmarried children; (2) Husband-or-wife families, husband.—Families with 
only the male spouse, with or without unmarried children; (3) Husband-or- 
wife families, wife-—Families with only the female spouse, with or without 
unmarried children; (4) Nonparent families, male.—Families without either 
spouse, with an unmarried male as the head, with or without unmarried 
sisters and/or brothers; and (5) Nonparent families, female.— Families without 
either spouse, with an unmarried female as the head, with or without un- 
married sisters and/or brothers. The head of the family was determined as 
follows: In husband-and-wife families, the husband was designated as the 
head; in one-spouse families, the spouse; and in nonparent families, the oldest 


person. 
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percentage of households in the income group of 
less than $1,000 is smaller for larger households 
(table 3). For the income categories $1,000- 
2,999 the proportions of households increase with 
the size of the household up to 5 persons and then 
decrease. In the income group $3,000-4,999 
the proportions tend to rise with household size, 
up to households with 10 members. For those 
with incomes of $5,000 or more, no consistent 
relation was found between household size and 
proportion in the income group. 

The estimated per capita incomes and the esti- 
mated mean and median incomes for multi- 
family households of specified size are presented 
in table 4.4 The median income of nonrelief 
households, irrespective of household size, is 
estimated to be $1,402. With some exceptions, 
the median income tends to increase with house- 
hold size. The estimated mean income of all 
multi-family households is $1,831, and the per 
capita income $460. The corresponding esti- 
mates for nonrelief households are $2,037 and 
$525,° and for households reporting receipt of 
relief, $772 and $172. For all households mean 
income increases with household size up to five- 
person households, but at a declining rate. 

Family type-—When type of the first family of 

* The method of arriving at these estimates is described in the Bulletin, 


September 1939, pp. 27-28. 
+ Supersedes the earlier estimate in the Bulletin, September 1939, p. 35. 


Table 3.—Number of urban multi-family households 
of specified size, and percentage distribution by in- 
come status ! 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 


























Percent of households with specified 
income status 
Number . 
Size of household | of house- | Nonrelief 
holds ? an _ ——_—__——_——— 
| Relief 
Under | $1,000- | $2,000 a 
| $1,000 | 1,990 2,909 | over 
All sizes........ 3150, 224 16.3 25. 5 35.9 12.6 9.7 
1 person. | 323815] 121] 6521!| 27.4 5.2 4.2 
2 persons 15.1 38.6| 320 7.3 7.0 
3 persons 35, 870 13.8 26.8 | 37.7 12.7 9.0 
4 persons 33, 125 14.1 20.4 38.8 14.9 11.8 
5 persons. . 24, 702 16.1 17.5| 387 15.9 11.8 
6 persons. . 14, 253 20.2 16.3 36. 5 15.7 11.3 
7 persons. . 7, 749 24.4 14.9| 35.1 14.3 11.3 
8 persons. . 4,179 29.1 16.3) 31.2 13.2 10.2 
9 ns... 1, 840 32.7 | 14.0; 30.9 10.9 11.5 
10 persons 965 38. 2 | 11.7 | 27.4 11.1 11.6 
1l persons... i 519 38.7) 1540 26.8 12.0 7.5 
12 persons. __. | 271 44.6 16.6 21.1 10.3 7.4 





i , data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, September 1939, 


p. 27. 
2 Excludes 11,413 households with unknown income status. 
+ Includes 214 households of 13 or more persons with known income. 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of persons in urban multi-family households and estimated average household 
income and per capita income,' by size of household? 
[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 









































Mean income of household 
Percentage distribution of persons 
in— Median 
Size of household All Relief Nonrelief income of 
All h Relief N lief | Per ho Per h Per h aa a4 
ouse- ec onrelie er use- er house- er house- 
holds | households | households | hold Per capita | “hold | Per capita | “ “noid | Per capita 

All sises.......... 100.0} 102.0) 100.0; $1,831 $460 $772 $172| $2,087 2 $525 $1, 402 

1 person... 2.0 1.3 2.2 1, 213 1, 213 416 416 1, 322 1,322 893 
2 persons... 7.2 5.9 7.5 1, 576 738 630 315 1, 748 874 1, 082 
3 persons... 17.0 12.8 17.9 1, 794 508 708 236 1, 966 655 1, 379 
4 persons... 20.9 | 16.0 22.0 2, 025 506 785 196 2, 227 557 1, 546 
5 persons... 19.5 17.1 2.0 2, 041 408, 831 166 2, 274 455 1, 599 
6 persons... 13. 5 14.9 13.2 | 1, 963 327 848 141 2, 243 374 1,626 
7 persons. _. 8.6 11.4 7.9 1, 973 282 869 124 2,329 333 1,613 
8 persons... 5.3 8.4 4.6 1, 860 232 913 114 2, 253 282 1, 569 
9 persons. . . 2.6 47 2.2 | 1, 879 209 1,013 113 2,318 258 1, 604 
10 persons -. 1.5 | 3.2 L.1 | 1,972 197 1, 009 101 2, 535 254 1, 650 
11 persons .9 1.9 n't 1, 821 166 1, 262 115 2, 234 203 1, 500 
12 or more persons 1.0 2.4 BS 1, 926 150 1, 191 95 2, 461 192 1,510 

















1 The method of arriving at these estimates is described in the Bulletin, Sep- 


tember 1939, pp. 27-28. 


the household is introduced as a factor, the rate 
of increase in the mean income of nonrelief house- 
holds, as the household size increases, varies among 
the different types (table 5). For households 
with a husband-and-wife first family, the esti- 
mated mean income shows little relation to house- 
hold size. For households with other types of 
first families, there is a pronounced direct correla- 
tion between estimated mean income and house- 
hold size. The lowest estimated mean and median 
incomes are found for households with a one-spouse 
first family headed by a woman. 

Age of household head.—Households headed by 
persons aged 16-24 have the least favorable 
economic status, especially in larger households; 
68 percent report relief incomes or annual incomes 
under $1,000, and only 1 percent report incomes 
of $3,000 or more (table 6). Those headed by 
persons aged 25-59 have the most favorable eco- 
nomic status, but the difference between the 
income status of these households and that of 
households headed by elderly persons is not 
marked. Among households headed by persons 
over 25 there is in general a direct correlation 
between economic status and household size. 

Comparison with single-family households.—The 
income distribution of multi-family households is 
more favorable than that of single-family house- 
holds.’ The general outline of the income dis- 
tribution is similar for both groups of households. 
In the income categories of relief and under $1,000, 

* See the Bulletin, September 1939, pp. 25-36, 
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2 For data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, September 1939, p. 
+ Revised. 


however, consistently lower relative proportions 
of multi-family households are found, and pro- 
gressively higher proportions are found in the 
income categories $2,000 and over. This general- 
ization is found to be true, except for households 
of 2, 3, and 12 persons, when household size is 
introduced as a factor (chart [). 

The median income of nonrelief multi-family 
households is higher than that of nonrelief single- 
family households, both for households irrespective 
of size and for those of specified size, except house- 
holds with 2 members and those with 12 or more. 
The estimated mean incomes of all multi-family 
households and of nonrelief multi-family house- 
holds are markedly higher, size for size, than 
those for corresponding single-family households. 
In considering mean incomes, it should be noted 
that, although multi-family households average 
4.0 members while the average for single-family 
households is 3.3, the mean incomes in multi- 
family households are so much higher that the 
per capita income, for all sizes, is also higher than 
that for single-family households. For both 
groups of households there is a marked inverse 
correlation between household size and per capita 
income, with about the same rate of decrease 
for each. 

For all family types and for each family type 
the estimated mean income of multi-family non- 
relief households, without respect to size, is 
several hundred dollars higher than that of corre- 
sponding single-family households. For house- 
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Chart I.—Percentage distribution of urban multi- 
family and single-family households of selected size, 
by income status 
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INCOME STATUS OF HOUSEHOLD 


holds with a nonparent first family the estimated 
mean income of those with more than two persons 
is generally less in multi-family households (chart 
Il). For households with other types of first 
families the estimated mean income is invariably 
higher in multi-family households. 

The general patterns of correlation between 
household income and age of household head are 
similar for both single and multi-family house- 
holds, although the variations with respect to age 
are less pronounced among multi-family house- 
holds. The variation in income status with 
respect to both household size and age of head is 
also less pronounced for multi-family households. 


Children and Income 

While 28 percent of all persons in the urban 
sample are in multi-family households, only 23 
percent of the children ’ are found in these house- 
holds. The percentage of households with chil- 
dren is approximately the same among both 


RELIEF 


? Children include persons who have not reached their 16th birthday. 
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single and multi-family households, but in multi- 
family households children constitute 22 percent 
of all persons in the households, in contrast to 29 
percent in single-family households. 

For both groups of households approximately 
the same proportion of households with a husband- 
and-wife first family report children. But among 
households with a one-spouse or nonparent first 
family, the proportion with children is much 
higher among multi-family households (table 7), 

In general, an inverse correlation is found be- 
tween economic status and number of children per 
household (table 8). The proportion of house- 
holds on relief is larger for those with larger num- 
bers of children. The inverse correlation in 
nonrelief households becomes increasingly sharp 
with rising income level in households with three 
or more children. 


Table 5.—Number of urban relief multi-family house- 
holds and number and estimated average household 
income and per capita income of urban nonrelief 
multi-family households of specified size and type of 
first family! 

[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 














| Number of , 
Income in nonrelief 
a households 
Size of household and type ae ae een 
of first family | 
| Relies | ai : Per 
|ineome ‘aie Median’ Mean capita 
All sizes: 
bE ee 25, 953 (133,271 | $1,402 | $2, 037 $525 
Husband and wife.._....__.. 14, 675 | 84,815 | 1,560 2,289 517 
Husband or wife, husband..| 1,825 | 8,224) 1,358 | 2,040 654 
Husband or wife, wife__. 8, 567 | 31,77 1, 038 1,477 47. 
Nonparent, male... __ ‘ 497 | 3,140) 1,137) 1,671 903 
Nonparent,female..........| 389 | 5,318 | 1,185) 1,612 827 
1 person: | 
Husband or wife, husband__| 397 | 1, 562 965 | 1,472 1,472 
Husband or wife, wife....._. 761 | 5,180; 805) 1,181 1, 181 
Nonparent, male___.._____. 259 1, 783 970 | 1,410 1, 410 
Nonparent, female... .._. 120 | 2,744) 1,035| 1,426 1, 426 
2 persons: 
Husband and wife_. 7 852 | 6,903 1,287/| 2,338 1, 169 
Husband or wife, husband... 453 | 2,020; 1,167)! 1,847 924 
Husband or wife, wife -.-| 1,911 | 8,382 | 7) 1,271 636 
Nonparent, male... ius 109 644 | 1,226) 1,699 850 
Nonparent, female... __.. 111 1,247 | 1,198 1, 523 7 
3-4 persons: 
Husband and wife._......__. 5, 625 | 42,542 | 1,538 | 2,243 639 
Husband or wife, husband. 532 | 3,035 1,532 | 2, 208 646 
Husband or wife, wife.......| 3,343 | 12,207 | 1,143 1, 521 447 
Nonparent, male.__._. . a) 563 1,575 | 2,203 693 
Nonparent, female... .._._. 112; 1,042) 1,491 2,011 604 
5-6 persons: - 
Husband and wife 4,800 | 25,961 | 1,645 2,329 435 
Husband or wife, husband_- 280 1,186| 1,660 | 2,436 454 
Husband or wife, wife... .._. 1,728 | 4,502; 1,356/ 1,851 345 
Nonparent, male = OED 26 117| 1,748 | 2,505 470 
Nonparent, female ae ae 27 229 1,671 2, 515 471 
7 or more persons 
Hnsband and wife _. ..| 3,408 | 9,319) 1,621 2, 347 297 
E:usband or wife, husband. 1M 421 | 1,742| 2,750 354 
Husband or wife. wife » 824 | 1,413 1,423 | 2,184 279 
Nonparent, male_...........| (@) @® | @® (?) (?) 
Nonparent, female..........|  (*) © | ® | @ ) 








1 For data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, September 1939, 


p. 30. 
1 Insufficient cases in sample. 
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Chart II.—Estimated mean income of urban nonrelief 
multi-family and single-family households of speci- 
fied size, by type of first family 
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Household size.—On the whole, when the num- 
ber of children is held constant, the income status 
is more favorable for larger households; and for 
each specified number of children the income 
distribution is most favorable for households with 
two adults. The improvement is particularly 
marked for childless households, while in those 
with children the ratio tends to be relatively high 
at both extremes of the income distribution. 

Family type-—When type of the first family in 
the household is introduced as a factor, it is found 
that the ranking with respect to favorable income 
status, for households with first families of speci- 
fied type, is in general the same whether or not 
the number of children is considered. In general, 
for each specified number of children, households 
with a husband-and-wife first family have the 
most favorable income status, while the least 
favorable status is that of one-spouse families 
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headed by a woman. The ranking of households 
with other types of first family is not so clearly 
defined. 

Among households with a husband-and-wife 
first family the relationships found for income, size 
of household, and number of children are the same 
as for all households, except that the relationship 
between income and number of children is some- 
what less marked. 

Households with a one-spouse first family 
headed by a woman show a more marked correla- 
tion between income and either number of children 
or size of household than do households with other 
types of first families. 

Age of household head.—The introduction of age 
of household head as a factor does not affect the 
general relationships already indicated. An un- 
favorable economic status is found, in general, for 
households with heads in the youngest and to 


Table 6.—Number of urban multi-family households 
of selected size by age of head of household, and 
percentage distribution by income status! 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 





Percent of households with specified 
income status 


























Size of household and | Number 
age of head of house- | of house- | Nonrelief 
hold | holds? | Relief 
| e 
Under | $1,000- | $2,000- | $8,000 
$1,000 | 1,999 | 2,099 | Ome 
pe 2 - : =e =e rt a7 
16-24 years. _......- 7 1 q 4. > 
vats D isciies ome 61, 518 16.4 24.2 37.6 13.1 8.7 
45-50 years... ...... 53, 344 16. 6 23.0 35.7 13.5 11.2 
60-64 years__...... 14, 084 15.1 25.2 35. 4 13.1 1.2 
65 years and over 26, 230 15.8 30. 6 33.5 10.7 9.4 
S is cinncianecon 12, 815 12.1 51.1 27.4 5.2 4.2 
16-24 years _ - 1, 181 4.7 73.2 18.7 2.4 1.0 
25-44 years... .....-. 4, 340 10.9 48.4 32.3 6.0 2.4 
45-59 years __. one 3, 434 16.2 47.7 26.8 5.1 4.2 
60-64 years _ _. — 1, 124 12.2 49.3 26.7 5.8 6.0 
65 years and over. . 2, 684 12.0 50.8 24.7 5.1 7.4 
re : 22, 7: 15.1 38. 6 32.0 7.3 7.0 
I  incvinal 396 18.4 52.5 25.8 2.5 .8 
25-44 years... ...-. 6,295 | 151 39.5 33.2 7.3 49 
45-59 years. _- ee 7,176 | 15.5 34.8 33. 4 8.5 7.8 
60-64 years _ _. ‘ 2,505; 13.4 35.1 34.1 7.7 9.7 
65 years and over. 6,289 15.3 42.2 28.8 6.1 7.6 
3-4 persons. --__-__. 68, 995 13.9 23.7 38.2 13.8 10.4 
16-24 years. _. 1,510) 223) 365| 338 6.4 1.0 
25-44 years. _..___.. 28, 098 12.9 22.5 39.3 14.8 10.5 
45-59 years__.___. P 22,146 | 13.9 22.4 37.9 14.3 11.5 
60-64 years__.....__| 6,019 | 13.5 24.4 37.7 14.2 10.2 
65 years and over. 11, 128 | 15.6] 27.2) 37.0] 11.3. 8.9 
Taymempenems | 8) ee] ae] Rel 3] 88 
1 Guneniies 1 b . . ‘ ° 
25-44 years...._____ 5,760} 331] 17.1) 320] 11.0 6.8 
45-59 years. _.__.._. 6, 828 | 26.7 13.8 33.1 13.9 12.5 
60-64 years___...... 1,421 | 23.6 13.2 32.4 15.8 15.0 
65 years and over. _- 1, 598 | 23.2 13.1 32.0 16.6 15.1 








1 For data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, September 1939, 
p. 32. 
2 Excludes 11,413 households with unknown income. 


3 Includes 5 households with heads under 16 and 261 households with heads 
of unknown age. 
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Table 7.—Percentage distribution of urban multi- 
family and single-family households with children 
under 16 and of children in households, by type of 
first family 














[Preliminary data, subject to revision} 
Percent of | Percent of 
househol dren Percent of all 
T of first family 

7” Multi- | Single- | Multi- —~ Multi- —< 
family | fam family | fam family | family 
house- | house- | house-/| house- | house- | house- 

holds | holds | holds | holds | holds | holds 

All types. ........ 7.6 45.8) 100.0; 100.0 23.1 76.9 
Husband and wife_._._. 57.5 54.0 77.3 92.4 20.1 79.9 

Husband or wife, hus- 

& 32.0 13.2 41 LO 54.6 45.4 
Husband or wife, wife. 38. 6 25.1 17.8 6.6 44.9 55.1 
Nonparent, male. ...... 6.6 .6 3 (‘) 75.9 24.1 
Nonparent, = 7.5 8 .5 () 81.1 18.9 























1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


some extent in the oldest age groups, particularly 
with increasing number of children. Among 
households with heads of intermediate ages, those 
with two adults and all the other members under 
16 years of age have generally the most favorable 
income status, irrespective of household size. 

Comparison with single-family households.—In 
comparing multi-family with single-family house- 
holds,’ the only differences of any significance in 
the relationships between income status and num- 
ber of children are: 

In households reporting relief or incomes of 
less than $1,000 there are smaller proportions of 
multi-family households; the only exceptions are, 
for the relief group, households without children 
or with one child and, for the nonrelief group, 
households in which only one member is an adult. 

Among households with annual incomes of 
$2,000 or more, the proportion of multi-family 
households is higher for each specified number of 
children. 

When type of first family is added to the other 
two factors, the patterns of correlation remain 
generally the same in multi-family and in single- 
family households, although the correlations are 
less marked in multi-family households. The 
similarity in the patterns is not altered when age 
of head is introduced as an additional factor. 


Gainful Workers and Income 


An earlier analysis of single-family households 
pointed to a direct correlation between income 
and the number of gainful workers in the house- 


§ See the Bulletin, November 1939, pp. 3-10. 





hold.’ There are relatively fou: times as many 
families without gainful workers among multi- 
family as among single-family households. How- 
ever, when the entire household is taken as the 
economic unit, 7 percent each of the single and of 
the multi-family households have no gainful 
workers (table 9). Households with only one 
worker constitute 41 percent of the multi-family 
households, in contrast to 67 percent of the single- 
family households. Relatively, twice as many of 
the multi-family as of the single-family house- 
holds have two or more workers. Among multi- 
family households with workers there is a slight 
direct correlation between the proportion of house- 
holds reporting relief and the number of workers 
in the household (table 10). 

Household size.—When the factor of household 
size is introduced, the correlation in multi-family 
households between number of workers and the 
proportion of households reporting relief is inverse 
and tends to become more pronounced in larger 
households. Among nonrelief households the in- 

* See the Bulldin, December 1939, pp. 20-36. Gainful workers include all 


those who were reported in regular employment, those on relief work, and 
those seeking work at the time of the canvass, made in the winter of 1935-36, 


Table 8.—Number of urban multi-family households 
of selected size by number of children under 16, and 
percentage distribution by income status ' 


{Preliminary data, subject to revision} 
































Percent of households with specified 
income status 
Size of household and | Number Nonrelief 
number of children 
_— Relief 
Under | $1,000- | $2,000- | | $3,000 
$1,000 | 1,000 | 2,009 | over 
| 

All sizes. ...... 190,224) 163) 255/ 35.9) 126 9.7 
No children - - 83, 123 12.4 29.9 36. 1 12.2 94 
1 child_..... 38, 686 16.7 22.2 37.1 13.8 10.2 
fidren._. 21, 845 19.4 19.3 35.9) 141) 11.3 
3 children. - - 9, 198 26.4 13.8; 33.8/ 11.6 9.4 
4 children - . 3, 746 4.3 19.9 30.0 | 8.7 7.1 
5 children - 1, 5463 42.3 19.1 25.9 7.3 5.4 
6 children _ 617 51.7 183.2; 2.3) 5.8 4.0 
7 children _- __- 291 4.3 te 20.0 | 6.2 3.4 
8 children.......... 115 56.5 19.1 19.2 | 3.5 1.7 
9 or more children 40 52.5 20.0 17.5 6.0 | 6.0 
4 persons. __.. 33, 125 14.1 20.4 38.8 14.9 11.8 
o children - 14, 076 10.9 18.0 40.8 | 17.4 12.9 
1 child...... 13, 533 15.9 22.2 41.0; 13.1 7.8 
2 children_. 5, 308 16.7 21.9 20.0) 13.7 | 18.7 
3 children - - 208 42.3 32. 2 19.2 | 2.9 | 3.4 
a iteninpinininal 14, 253 20.2 16.3 36.5; 15.7 11.3 
o children - 1,999 11.8 10.7 34.5 22. 6 | 2.4 
1 child_....- 3, 786 16.8 14.1 36.7 18.8 | 13.6 
2 children. | 4,340 21.1 17.1 37.9 14.7 9.2 
3 children. 3, 332 25.0 19.7 38.3) 11.0) 6.0 
4children........... 748 31.6 21.8 2.3; %gs3) 120 
6 children..........- 48 54.1 25.0 14.6 4.2 | 21 








! For data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, November 1939, 
P Excludes 11,413 households with unknown income. 
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Table 9.—Number of households, adults, and children 
under 16 in urban multi-family households of speci- 
fied type, and percentage distribution by number of 
gainful workers in household ' 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 














Households Adults | Children 
Type of first family and canal Sa Se 
number of gainful | 
workers in household | Num- | Per- | Num-/| Per- | Num-/| Per- 
ber? | cent | ber? | cent | ber? | cent 

All types 170, 571 | 100.0 |530,946 | 100.0 (148,682 | 100.0 
No workers 12,018 7.1 | 20,083 3.8 | 3,905 2.6 
1 worker 69,831 | 40.9 |167,906 | 31.6 | 60,378 | 40.6 
2 workers 55,158 | 32.3 |182,668 | 34.4 | 51, 089 34.4 
3 or more workers 33,564 | 19.7 |160,289 | 30.2) 33,310 22. 4 

| | 

Husband and wife 106, 967 | 100.0 |372,705 | 100.0 |115,000 | 100.0 
No workers 2,012 1.9 5, 160 14) M41 Py 
1 worker 41,866 | 30.1 |115,472| 31.0 47,529 41.3 
2 workers 39,116 | 36,6 |135,198 | 36.3 | 41,037 35.7 
3 or more workers 23,973 | 22.4 |116,866 | 31.3 | 25,602| 22.3 

Husband or wife, hushand_| 10,609 | 100.0 | 27, 486 | 100.0 | 6, 165 100.0 
No workers &39 7.8 1, 387 | 5.1 127 2.0 
1 worker 4,807 | 45.8 | §830/ 321/ 2502/ 40.6 
2 workers 3,074 | 27 | 8888) 323] 1,046| 31.6 
3 or more workers 1,889 | 17.7| 8,381) 305/ 1,500| 258 

| | 

Husband or wife, wife 42,472 100.0 |111,904 | 100.0 | 26, 428 100.0 
No workers 7,242 | 17.0 | 10,999 9.8 | 2,866 10.8 
1 worker 17, 270 40.7 | 35,830 | 32.0 | 10,052 38.0 
2 workers 11, 193 26.4 | 33,970 | 30.4) 7.73%) 2.3 
3 or more workers 6, 767 15.9 | 31,105 | 27.8 | 8776 | 21.9 

Nonparent, male 4,033 100.0) 7,079/ 100.0) 384) 100.0 
No workers 611 15. 2 | 773 10.9 11 | 2.9 
1 worker 2,368 | 58.7) 3,024 | 42.7 102; 26.6 
2 workers 677 16.8 1,7 24.4 141 | 36.7 
3 or more workers 377 9.3 1, 559 22.0 130| 33.8 

Nonparent, female 6,400 | 100.0 | 11,772 | 100.0 606 | «100.0 
No workers 1,314 20.5 | 1,755 14.9 60 8.6 
1 worker 3, 430 53. 6 4,750 40.4 193 27.7 
2 workers 1, O98 17.2 | 2,880) 24.5 231 33. 2 
3 or more workers 558 &7 2, 378 20. 2 212 30.5 





rad data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, February 1940, 


p. 23. 
? Excludes households with unknown number of children and/or gainful 
workers 


come status is more favorable for those with a 
larger number of workers, although this relation- 
ship is not always found for households in which 
all members are gainful workers. The presence or 
absence of the first worker is the most important 
factor in determining whether a household is in the 
low-income groups, that is, in receipt of relief or 
less than $1,000 per year. 

Family type.—In general, in households with a 
husband-and-wife first family there is no variation 
in the mean number of workers per household in 
the income groups up to $5,000, while in the high- 
est income group the average number of workers 
is less. In households with other types of first 
families the mean number of workers is highest 
in the intermediate income groups, $2,000—4,999, 
and lowest in the income group under $1,000. 
These relationships are most marked in house- 
holds with a one-spouse first family headed by a 
woman. 
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While these relationships hold generally, in 
households with husband-and-wife first families 
and with six or more individuals there is a definite 
association between the mean number of workers 
and the income status of the household, at least 
up to the income group $3,000—4,999, and the in- 
tensity of this relationship increases progressively 
with increased household size. To a lesser degree, 
the same associations are found in households 
with other types of first families. 

Age of household head.—Among households with 
a husband-and-wife first family, the relation of in- 
come to age of head remains, with some exceptions, 
the same for each household size and each specified 
number of workers. That is, the households 
headed by young persons have the least favorable 
economic status, those headed by aged persons a 
more favorable, and those with heads of inter- 
mediate ages the most favorable status. In the 
larger households, the economic status of house- 
holds with young heads is less favorable than in 
smaller households, while the income status of 
those with aged heads is more favorable. 

With respect to number of workers, among 
households with young heads those which reported 
all members as gainful workers have the most 
favorable income status. Among households with 
heads of intermediate ages those with one worker 
often have the highest relative proportion in the 
higher income groups; with increasing numbers of 
workers there is some tendency for income status 
to improve, but the improvement is neither marked 
nor consistent. Among households headed by 
aged persons the income status improves with in- 
creased number of workers, up to three or four 
workers. 

In households with a one-spouse first family head- 
ed by a man, the economic status is more favorable 
for households with older heads, through age 64. 
Generally, households with heads aged 45 or more 
show a direct correlation between economic status 
and number of workers per household of a given 
size. 

Among households with a one-spouse first family 
headed by a woman, a direct correlation is found 
between economic status of the household and age 
of head. In general there is a direct correlation 
between economic status and number of workers 
in the household. In households with aged heads, 
those with no workers tend to have higher relative 
frequencies in the lowest and highest income 








groups. In larger households, those with one 
less gainful worker than the total number of 
members tend to have the most favorable income 
status. 

Among households with a nonparent first family, 
those with older heads have a slightly more 
favorable economic status. 

Comparison with single-family households.—The 
proportion of households which are without 
workers and which report receipt of relief is, for 
each household size, about half as great among 
multi-family as among single-family households. 
With a few exceptions there are greater propor- 
tions of multi-family households reporting annual 
incomes of $3,000 or more for each specified 
number of workers. The proportionate excess 
becomes less marked with increasing number of 
workers. 


Children, Gainful Workers, and Income 


As has already been shown, the proportion of 
children per household is smaller in multi-family 
households, and the proportion of gainful workers 
larger, than in single-family households.” 

The economic situation of children in multi- 
family households is probably less precarious than 
in single-family households, since the income is 
more often derived from the earnings of more than 
one worker. Of children in multi-family house- 
holds, 41 percent are in households with only one 
worker and 57 percent in households with two or 
more workers, in contrast to 76 percent and 21 
percent, respectively, for single-family house- 
holds. This greater proportion of children in 
families with two or more workers holds for all 
family types (table 9). 

For both multi-family and single-family house- 
holds there is a direct correlation between house- 
hold income and the proportion of workers and 
nonworking adults in the household. Another 
indication of the more favorable economic status 
of multi-family households, therefore, is the fact 
that a somewhat larger proportion of persons in 
multi-family households are nonworking adults— 
35 percent as compared with 32 percent in single- 
family households—and also a larger proportion 
are workers—43 and 40 percent, respectively. 

For households of each family type, also, larger 
proportions of nonworking adults are found among 
multi-family households. The proportion of work- 


10 See the Rulletin, February 1940, pp. 21-30. 
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Table 10.—Number of urban multi-family households 
of selected size of household and number of gainful 
workers, and percentage distribution by income 


status! 
[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 





























Percent of households with specified 
income status 

Size of household | Number . 7 

and number of of house- Nonrelief 
gainful workers holds ? Reliel EET EET —__——_—_—— 

elie | 
Under | $1,000- | $2,000- a 
9 
$1,000 1,999 2,999 over 

ttiintnicinsel 159, 168 16.3 25.5 35.9 12. 6 9.7 
No workers... ._.._. 11, 193 17.9 43.8 | 223 4.7 6.3 
0 TR 66, 108 15.4 27.9 36. 2 10.8 9.7 
2 workers_. 51, 253 16. 6 22.2; 38.5 14,2 8.5 
3 workers........._. 20, 877 17.0 18. 6 36, 3 16. 4 11.7 
4 workers.__...._. -| 6, 873 17.2 | 15.9 34.2 17.7 15.0 
5 workers..._____. | 2128] 17.2] 127] 345) 182] 174 
@ wermers........... 554 | 19.3 | 12.1 30.9 15. 2 22. § 
7 workers.__.___. 1394| 187) 49] 306 14.2 21.6 
8 or more workers 48 | 1446| 14.6 20.8; 22.9 27.1 
4 Pi. aeaccaccess 33, 109 14.1); 2.4) 38.8 14.9 | 1L.8 
© workers 612 | 30.4 32.8 22.6 | 6.9 7.3 
1 worker. 12,533; 138| 20.3) 37.8) 13.8 14.3 
2 workers | 13,861 14.5 20.0 40.8 15.7 9.0 
3 workers 5,471; 120/| 198 38.3 16.9 13.0 
4 workers | 632; 10.9); 25.3 37.5 12.8 13. 5 
6 persons. - Salita 0 a0 | 20.2 16.3 36. 5 | 15.7 1.3 
No workers 139 | 49.7 26. 6 15.1 6 5.0 
1 worker = 3,315 | 213 17.2 38. 5 12.4 10.6 
an tcncknmal 4, 955 22.3 16.5} 37.5 14.8 8.9 
3 workers ; 3, 669 | 18.7 15.7 36. 2 17.2 12.2 
4 workers... _. | 1, 664 | 15. 2 | 15.3 33.3 21.5 14.7 
5 workers... ‘ 465) 12.5 12.7 33.8 19. 3 21.7 
@ Werwerl......... 38 10.5 21.0 26.3 13. 2 29.0 
-_— data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, December 1939, 


p. 32. 
1 Excludes 11,413 households with unknown income and 56 households with 
unknown number of gainful workers. 


ers to other members, on the other hand, is smaller 
per multi-family household of each type except 
for households with a husband-and-wife first 
family. The proportion of such households is 
sufficiently large, however, to result in the larger 
proportion of workers in all multi-family house- 
holds without respect to type of first family. 
Both the inverse correlation between number of 
children and income and the direct correlation 
between number of workers and income are more 
regular and marked for single-family than for 
multi-family households. 

Among multi-family households with a husband- 
and-wife first family, for those with specified 
number of workers and household size, the cor- 
relation between number of children and propor- 
tion of households reporting relief is direct, except 
that households with two adults tend to have the 
lowest proportion, irrespective of number of chil- 
dren. For households of specified size and num- 
ber of children, in smaller households the propor- 
tion reporting relief is smaller for those with more 
workers; in larger households the reverse is true. 


Social Security 
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However, for all household sizes and numbers of 
children, one-worker households have the smallest 
proportions reporting relief. 

Households with a larger number of children 
also have larger proportions in the income group 
of less than $1,000, when household size and num- 
ber of workers are held fixed. The exception for 
households with two adults is less evident here. 
In general, in households of specified household size 
and number of children, with an increased number 
of workers the proportions tend to increase. 
This tendency is more definite in households with 
two or more children than in those without chil- 
dren or with one child. 

The proportions in the income group $1,000- 
1,999 are generally highest for one and two-worker 
households and to a lesser extent for households 
with one or two children. 

The proportions of households with incomes of 
$2,000-2,999 are smaller for households of speci- 
fied household size and number of workers with a 
larger number of children. When household size 
and number of children are held constant, the pro- 
portions are highest generally for one or two- 


worker households and tend to be smaller for those 
with a larger number of workers. 

The proportion of households in the income 
group of $3,000 and over is smaller for households 
with a larger number of children, when household 
size and number of workers are held constant. 
This relationship is occasionally reversed in house- 
holds with two adults. With respect to number of 
workers, in general the highest proportions are 
found in households with only one worker. 

To summarize the preceding discussion on 
households with a husband-and-wife first family: 
the income status is less favorable for those with 
a large number of children, except that the most 
favorable income status is often found for house- 
holds with only two adults, irrespective of number 
of children. With reference to workers, the most 
favorable income is found in households with one 
worker, although the proportion reporting relief 
is smaller for households with a large number of 
workers. When the size of the household is con- 
sidered, in general the proportions reporting relief 
are larger for each specified number of workers 
and children in larger households. On the whole 


Table 11.—Estimated mean income of urban multi-family households of selected size with husband-and-wife 
first family and with specified number of children under 16, by number of gainful workers ' 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 





Number of households 


Mean income of household 





















































Size of household and number 
of gainful workers | | | | | 
Nochildren| ichild | 2children | 3 children | 4 children Nochildren| ichild | 2children | 3 children | 4 children 
Nonrelief households 
4 persons: a | ; ns | 
No workers 66 | 90 —oee: , $2, 375 _)) | eS ee ee eS 
1 worker__. 1, 668 4, 184 | | eeeeNS a 2, 585 2,170 | TT ea SETS 
2 workers 4, 277 | 4, 428 |) RE 2, 284 1, 805 { | ae ian 
3 workers 2, 816 | | nw RS eee ak 2, 352 1, 693 |. ; Ra | ae 
4 workers ' UEP... netidehUunnantqnashtbineesteaeea oo | | el nee salaiian 
} | | 
Relief and nonrelief households 
4 persons: eae a | | | 
No workers 79 | “ -| $2, 114 Fe a 
1 worker 1, 833 4,779 | 3, 384 2, 423 1, 998 | Ty ee eT: 
2 workers 4, 766 5, 219 435 2, 131 | 1, 651 | i 4} eee ess 
3 workers 340 heiediint 2, 184 | Sf eR SE TS ea é 
4 workers | ee! ER PERM, 1S 1, 882 sihaiibs BEE Pe 
Nonrelief households 
6 persons: i pe l a l ] 
1 worker ‘ onmen 180 | 583 1, 131 a $3, 338 $2, 460 $1, 916 $3, 065 
2 workers 150 | 690 Lat 0 Bw nae $2, 679 2, 489 2, 113 TEP Uswoatemwneniihe 
3 workers 367 1,112 | 780 51 2, 961 2, 480 1, 957 | 
4 workers... 468 | 447 | 50 |----2220- ; 2, 938 2, 234 Rees ae 
Relief and nonrelief households 
6 persons: - oa | 
1 worker ; al 208 695 "| nen $3, 004 $2, 202 $1, 713 $2, 613 
tt itiintinsaaktawsede 168 818 1,795 3 wer $2, 484 2, 234 1, 851 e 5 eae 
3 workers_....__. <a 416 1, 333 Se 0 BP Exacsccccnacs 2,714 2, 211 1, 747 EMER Fenttssandaes 
ER SEE 533 | 536 || Serre | 2, 685 | 2, 006 et | Se eee maine 
| 
! For data for single-family households, see the Bulletin, February 1940, p. 25. 
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there is also a tendency for the proportions of 
households in the higher income groups to be 
higher in large households. 

Among multi-family households with a one- 
spouse first family headed by a man, there is a 
greater likelihood for income status to be more 
favorable with a larger number of workers, when 
household size and number of children are held 
constant. There is an inverse correlation between 
income and number of children when household 
size and number of workers are held constant— 
with some exceptions in households with only 
one adult, irrespective of the number of children. 

In households with a one-spouse first family 
headed by a woman, the negative relationship 
between number of children and income is more 
marked than for other family types. There is some 
relationship between number of workers and in- 
come, although the greatest relative frequencies 
in the income group $3,000 and over are found 
among households without children and without 
workers. 

The mean and median income of nonrelief house- 
holds of four and six persons with a husband-and- 
wife first family, and the mean income for relief 
and nonrelief households combined, have been esti- 
mated for households with specified numbers of 
children and workers. One-worker households have 
the highest estimated mean nonrelief incomes. 
With each additional worker after the first, there 
is, in general, an inverse correlation between mean 
income and number of workers in the household, 
except that in four-person childless households the 
mean income of three-worker households is higher 
than that of two-worker households. 

The same relationships hold for relief and 
nonrelief households combined. When number of 
workers and household size are held constant, 
an inverse correlation is generally found between 
estimated mean income and number of children 
in the household for nonrelief households and for 
relief and nonrelief households combined. 

There is one exception to both of these correla- 
tions. Households consisting of two parents, with 
the other members children under 16, have the 
highest or next to the highest estimated mean 
incomes, as may be seen from table 11. 

The relationship between mean income and 
number of workers in multi-family households, 
when number of children and household size are 
held constant, resembles that found in single- 





family households, except that the contrast in 
multi-family households is less marked. With 
respect to children also there is the same relation- 
ship; namely, with increasing number of children 
the mean income decreases, although the rate of 
decrease in multi-family households is less pro- 
nounced. The nature of the association between 
number of children and mean income in multi- 
family households differs from that in single- 
family households, in that the mean income for 
households with two adults, irrespective of number 
of children, is relatively higher—sometimes, in 
fact, the highest (chart ITT). 


Summary and Conclusion 


In multi-family households, which include one- 
fourth of the persons in the entire urban sample, 
the following relationships are found between 
income and household characteristics: 

(1) Multi-family households differ somewhat 
in their composition from single-family households 
in that they have relatively fewer children, more 
workers, and more nonworking adults. They have 
a higher proportion both of households headed by 
persons aged 60 and over and of individuals in 
these households. 

(2) In multi-family households almost 50 per- 
cent of the individuals and a somewhat lesser 
proportion of the households report relief or an 
annual household income of less than $1,000. On 
the other hand, about one-fifth of the households 
report incomes of $2,000 or more. 

(3) The estimated mean income is $1,831 per 
household and $460 per capita. The correspond- 
ing estimates for nonrelief households are $2,037 
and $525. The estimated median income of 
nonrelief households is $1,402. 

(4) The least favorable income distribution and 
also the lowest mean, median, and per capita 
incomes are found for households with a one- 
spouse first family headed by a woman. 

(5) Households headed by persons in the inter- 
mediate ages, 25-59, have the most favorable in- 
come distribution, and those with heads under 25 
the least favorable. Except for households with 
heads under 25, there is a direct correlation 
between income and size of household, at least 
up to households with seven members. 

(6) There is on the whole an inverse correla- 
tion between income and the number of children 
in the household, although the highest income 
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up contains a relatively large proportion of 
households with two adults, irrespective of num- 
ber of children. 

(7) The inverse correlation between number 
of children and income is most marked in house- 
holds with a one-spouse first family headed by a 


woman and least marked in those with a husband- 
and-wife first family. 

(8) The inverse correlation between number of 
children and income is pronounced in households 
with younger heads and, to a lesser extent, in those 
with heads aged 65 or over. 


Chart III.—Estimated mean income of urban multi-family and single-family households of selected size, with a 
husband-and-wife first family, by specified number of gainful workers and number of children under 16 in the 
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(9) While the proportion of households without 
gainful workers is the same for multi-family and 
for single-family households, about one-half of 
the multi-family households have two or more 
gainful workers; the corresponding ratio for single- 
family households is one-fourth. 

(10) Households without workers have de- 
cidedly the least favorable income status. 

(11) The mean number of gainful workers per 
household is highest for households with incomes of 
$2,000-4,999 and lowest for those with incomes of 
less than $1,000, except among households with 
a husband-and-wife first family. For these latter 
there is no variation in average number of workers 
per household in the different income groups, ex- 
cept that in the income group of $5,000 and over 
there is a smaller number of workers. 

(12) For all households, particularly those with 
a husband-and-wife first family, a direct correla- 
tion exists in general between income and mean 
number of workers for larger households. 

(13) With respect to age, households with 
young heads have the most marked direct cor- 
relation between number of workers and income. 
In households with heads of intermediate ages, 
those with only one worker often have the most 
favorable income status. 

(14) Almost three-fifths of the children in 
multi-family households are in households with 
two or more workers; the corresponding proportion 
of children in single-family households is one-fifth. 

(15) When household size and number of 
workers are held constant, there is a marked in- 
verse correlation between number of children and 
income, except for households with two adults, 
irrespective of number of children. 

(16) When number of children and household 
size are held constant, the most favorable income 
status is found, on the whole, among households 
with one worker, particularly smaller households 
and households with a husband-and-wife first 
family. Households with a one-spouse first family 
headed by a man are an exception to this general 
finding, in that they show a more direct correla- 
tion between number of workers and income. 

(17) The inverse correlation between number of 
children and income is most marked for house- 
holds with a one-spouse first family headed by a 
woman, and it is least marked among those house- 
holds with a husband-and-wife first family. 





(18) The mean income for nonrelief households 
of four and six persons with a husband-and-wife 
first family shows one-worker households to have 
the highest estimated average income, especially— 
in four-person households—those with two adults, 
In six-person households the highest mean income 
is found for households with one worker and one 
child; the second highest is found for one-worker 
households with two adults. 

These findings, compared with the findings from 
the analyses of single-family households, indicate 
that multi-family households have somewhat 
higher mean, median, and per capita incomes, 
The patterns of correlation between family compo- 
sition and income are essentially the same as those 
observed in single-family households, though less 
marked. The only difference that is characteristic 
of multi-family households is the relatively more 
favorable income status of households with two 
adults, irrespective of number of children. 

The less pronounced associations in multi- 
family households between income and such 
factors as numbers of children or workers and 
type of family are consistent with the conclu- 
sions to which earlier analyses of single-family 
households pointed." Consolidation of bio-legal 
families into multi-family households is an adap- 
tive response to economic pressures to which the 
bio-legal family is exposed. By combining and 
pooling their resources, families generally acquire 
greater economic stability and at least relative 
security. This fact and the greater frequency of 
multi-worker households—also the result of this 
adaptive process—probably account for the some- 
what more favorable per capita incomes of multi- 
family households. 

Basically, this present analysis indicates that 
the patterns of correlation demonstrated by the 
earlier analyses of single-family households are 
characteristic of all families and that very little 
modification is required in order to extend these 
findings to all household types. The specific modi- 
fications involve a slight increase in the average 
per capita income and some softening of the 
marked contrasts in economic status between 
children and the aged and between broken families 
and families in which the husband and wife are 
both present, considered in relation to the other 
variables with which the study deals, 





4 Bee the Bulletin, December 1939, pp. 29-36. 
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Review of the Month 


A weekly average of 985,000 unemployed work- 
ers received benefits in February, an increase of 
approximately 108,000 over the January average. 
At least 1.1 million workers received one or more 
benefit payments in the month. The total volume 
of continued claims filed for weeks of unemploy- 
ment was only 205,000 below the unusually high 
level of January, despite the smaller number of 
working days in the month. Benefit payments of 
$44.3 million approached the August 1939 high 
and were 8 percent higher than in the previous 
month. Although placements in February were 


Chart I.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, July 1937-February 1940 
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fewer than in January, the decrease was attribu- 
table almost entirely to the shorter work month. 
Private placements for the month were the highest 
reported for any February on record. 


Insurance Activities 


Continuing unemployment and the availability 
of new wage credits as a result of the beginning 
of new benefit years were largely responsible for 
the maintenance of the high level of claims and 
payments. Certain outdoor industries were ad- 
versely affected by weather conditions, particu- 
larly in the Southeast and far West. In States 
where decreases in claims were reported, reem- 
ployment, as well as exhaustion of benefit rights, 
was noted. Increased activity in the shoe indus- 
try and textile mills resulted in a decline in claims 
in Maine, although exhaustions of benefit credits 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


also contributed to the decrease. In Illinois, re- 
hiring in coal mining, construction, and clothing 
industries accounted for the decrease, with ex- 
haustions also a factor. Maryland reported in- 
creased employment in textile manufacturing. In 
Alabama, where claims increased, there was 
further contraction of employment in the lumber 
and construction industries, due to the continua- 
tion of inclement weather. Idaho reported con- 
tinued shut-downs in the lumber industry. 

More than 5.8 million continued claims were 
received during February, a decrease of nearly 
4 percent. Because of the fewer working days 
in the month, however, this number represents a 
higher level than in January. Declines were most 
pronounced in Hawaii, Llinois, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin. Exhaustion of benefit rights contributed 
to the decreases in some of these States. On the 
other hand, most of the States in the Midwest, 
Southwest, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast 
areas reported increases in claims. The rate of 
increase was notably lower than in January, how- 
ever, when the beginning of new benefit years 
accounted for unusually large volumes of claims. 
Approximately 23 percent of the continued claims 
were filed to meet waiting-period requirements in 
the State laws, in contrast to 30 percent in 
January. 

Benefit payments increased for the fourth 
consecutive month, totaling somewhat more than 
$44.3 million. Increases of 25 percent or more 
were shown for the majority of the 39 States 
reporting increases from January. The most pro- 
nounced increase occurred in Oregon, where 
benefits more than doubled; increases of 50 percent 
or more were shown for Delaware, Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Vermont. Of the 12 jurisdictions reporting re- 
duced payments, Hawaii showed the most pro- 
nounced decline—35 percent—and reductions in 
excess of 10 percent were reported by Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. Excluding 
benefits paid this year in Illinois and Montana, 
which began benefits only in July 1939, payments 
increased 21 percent over January-February 1939. 

More than 4.3 million weeks of total and partial 
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Table 1.—Continued claims received, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by regions and 
States, February 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 23, 1940] 













































































Continued claims 4 Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type of unemployment | Type of unemployment 
‘one Per- Per- Per- | ee 
Region tate centage centage centage 
Partial 
Total | change | Compen-! Number | Change and Amount « | °hange | Partial 
number | from from . | Partial from | and part- | P 
Janu- Janu- | Total | Part ae Janu-| Total | Ane par | ant 
ay wy com- ary | bined # | 
bined * | 
| = 
+7.6 |3,958, |327, 508 |. _.|$44, 327,782 | +8. 1 ($41,917,458 $2, 166, 726 ee 
+34.3 5, 448 () 615, 393 | +38.4 583, 153 31, 877 () 
-14.7 3, 834 () 213,317 | —13.1 192, 179 20, 470 (8) 
+8.4 | 199,619 (3) ) 1,998,551 | +9.5)| 1,908, 551 (*) (?) 
—25.0 12,641 | 2,862 ) 128,792 | —20.9 114, 406 14,386) (8 
—15.4 44 8, 264 (5) 503,730 | —14.7 467, 466 36, 264 (5 
+48.7 11, 1,456 | 1,256 118, 880 | +50.3 112, 253 6,603 | $5,125 
II —7.1)| 584,974 @® ® 6, 883, 774 —8.2 | 6,883,774 (*) ® 
Delaware... _.-- pee 18,174 | +44.6 15, 208 15, 103 | +73.8 12,719 | 2,384/| 2,202 123, 786 | +71.6 110, 114 13,462 | 123% 
New Jersey... ........ 242,706 | —5.1 | 181,901 | 166,773 | +30.2/ 166,773 ) () 1, 530, 831 | +29.5 | 1,530, 831 (3) (a) 
aaindsead 540, 538 +.2 905 | 362,744) —1.0) 362,744 (® () 021, 211 —.2)} 4,021,211 (3) (*) 
District of Columbia 33,972 | +13.5 23, 881 20,833 | +20.8 20, 044 789 fU) 183,724 | +25.5 178, 654 5,070 () 
Maryland._........... 43 —7.6 74, 823 61, 801 +8.1 54,612 | 7,189) 6,601 550,879 | +48 499, 645 40, 671 37, 424 
N Carolina... ._.. 94, 761 +.7 70, 003 66, 342 | +12.9 52,482 | 3,882 3,461 309,462 | +7.9 251, 677 11, 559 9, 807 
ane 92,644 | +26.2 72, 813 69,308 | +43.3 64,601 | 4,617 | 3,870 511, 561 | +39.6 489, 505 21,968 | 17, 485 
Wert Virginie pidexbad 45,776 | +2.7 34, 009 33, 707 | +25.3 33, 301 406 (0) 276, 528 | +26.8 274, 518 2,010 (0) 
Kentucky ee a 93, +12.7 51, 448 45, +32.3 44, 896 926 (5) 362,810 | +31.2 354, 042 5, 484 (5 
Michigan... .......... 214,218 | +4.7 | 176,859 | 172,646 | +16.1 | 164,362/| 8, 284 () 1,992, 823 | +13.2| 1,947, 207 45, 616 (5) 
Regen Vi. Dihiamanahowdd 337, 320 +.9 | 222,648 | ¢215,193 | -—6.2)/ 184,223 | 30,970 () | 2,158,154) —5.3 | 1,043,655 160, 336 ( 
Tilinois........._- —17.8 | 300,522 | 297,086 | ~—9.0| 226,641 | 70,445 | 47,512 | 3.508,128| —81)| 2,961,778 | 540,833 | 334, 
En encanécesacess 123,423 | +7.9 99, 392 99,240 | +35.1 84, 507 | 14,643 (® 1,007,800 | +38.3 924, 840 82, 638 (4) 
Ree vil secccecocece 82,337 | —27.1 49, 583 50, 212 —5.8 45,519 | 4,603) 2,198 514, 884 —2.0 484, 622 30, 262 11, 880 
Alabama. Pchinmetnentl 83,227 | +11.2 57, 683 55,213 | +87 49,204 5,919) 4,319 370, 507 2 334, 179 36,080 | 26,857 
Florida........... < 51,725 | —10.4 38, 609 37,997 —8.8 31,742 | 6,255 (® 340, 742 —9.3 380 38, 342 (5) 
atieboseee 78, 364 | +12.0 55, 723 53,114 | +18.3 ,718 | 3,306) 2,792 333,725 | +14.5 319, 918 13, 807 11, 361 
M —— -| 00,742 | +16.7 49, 386 38,948 | +34.0 38, 020 1928 (*) 225, 456 | +34.9 , 990 3 4,249 
South be 40, 570 | ~—10.7 31,908 31, 136 —1.0 26,310 | 4,826 | 2,550 198, 477 +.6 174, 656 2, 12, 112 
Tennessee... -. ‘ 115, 219 +.7 93, 234 65,184 | —9.1 60,804 | 4,380/ 1,475 472,616 | —7.6 452, 670 19, 780 5, 
lows............ 90,910 | +65.0 64, 803 64, 657 | +35.6 58,142 | 6,515 1, 792 504, 539 | +36.0 552, 728 40, 898 9, 936 
Minnesota.........._. 148, 146 | +14.6/ 120,840 114,987 | +48.1 108,548 | 6,439 (5 1, 200, 267 | +50.4 1, 150, 861 49, 211 (5 
Nebraska............. 33,904 | +19.9 28, 610 29, 470 | +60.9 27,534 | 1,936 978 278,965 | +64.9 264, 236 14,7 7, 162 
North Dakota......... 10, 782 | +14.2 8,710 7,806 | +51.8 7, 2098 537 31 75,126 | +50.1 70, 876 4, 250 215 
—- . - 8,645 | +143 6, 456 6,197 | +34.3 5, 667 530 ( 47,535 | +30.6 44,115 3, 396 (‘5 
Arkansas... 52,005 | +18.0 37, 287 37, 287 | +26.0 35,199 | 2,088 259 216,478 | +24.0 208, 167 8, 311 1,077 
a 45,709 | +17.2 30, 822 30, 568 | +50.1 26, 321 4,247 | 2,775 +48.0 252, 783 26, 197 15, 916 
Missouri. . 129, 885 2.5 85, 755 80, 261 | +26.1 72,541 | 7,720| 1,878 710,065 | +28.1 670, 309 30,755 | 7,718 
Region X . -| 63,008 —.7 49, 166 48,702 | +24.9 41,237 | 7,465 850 447,422 | +19.6 400, 349 47,073 | 4,473 
a 92,564 | +20 73, 461 66,372 | +10.5 62,599 | 3,773 iQ) 510, 127 +7.6 487, 846 22, 045 (5 
New Mexico.._....... 16, 898 +.7 13, 540 12,216 | +13.9 11,018 1, 198 857 110, 128 +0.8 101, 300 8, 828 6, 067 
tsedecece 186, 364 —5.3 97, 764 126, 470 +2.5 | 109,554 | 16,916 (® 960, 281 +.2 874, 536 85, 605 (5 
Region XI: 
Arizona .... 16,000 | —3.8 12, 146 11,991 +2.3 11, 229 762 96 128, 017 —L4 122, 444 5, 573 662 
Colorado._.......... 51,145 | +15.2 43,177 42,381 | +29.3 38,505 | 3,786 1, 456 430, +30.0 403, 033 27, 361 8, 923 
Idaho. ...- ° 36,223 | +65.4 30, 187 27,454 | +59.7 25, 955 1,499 (5) 318, 487 | +62.3 306, 006 12, 471 (8) 
Montana..........._.. 52, 187 | +14.2 45,914 46,371 | +55.5 46, 371 @ (*) 514,033 | +54.5 514, 033 (3) | @® 
Suniedieance 21,430 | —5.3 18, 450 18, 433 | +10.9 16,508 | 1,835 615 198, 142 | +11.5 184, 934 13,208 | 4,518 
wrens. naga 18,730 | +20.8 15, 066 14, 579 | +38.5 12, 826 1, 753 1,123 189, +37. 1 174, 785 14, 386 8, 373 
California... 534,197 | —10.2 | 455,315 | 453,309 | +1.8| 386,002 | 47,24) (5) 5,684,801 | +11.6| 5,148,906) 415,033 ( 
Nevada......- 13,442| 409.9 11, 754 9,869 | +181 9, 287 582 61 | 129, 371 | +19.1 | 123, 585 5, 786 546 
Oregon......_. 97,018 | +3.9 70, 242 41,916 |+119.6 37,806 | 4,110| 2,480) 511,766 +1187 | 477,984 | 33,719 19,511 
Washington... 128, 458 | +11.7 103,010 | 100,521 | +34.6 91,575 | 8,946 (5 1, 250, 457 | +39.0 | 1, 182, 490 | 76, 967 () 
Alaska... — 3,790 | +18.8 3, 054 3,276 | +30.2 2, 805 253 ( 49,798 | +15.2 46, 736 2, 204 (5) 
bnnéonnumagnccn 4,616 | —28.6 3, 358 3,347 | —35.9 2,749 598 27,118 —H4.5 23, 452 3, 666 3, 250 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. ‘ Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
phan 2 es claims are eemeres hy Gasanse between total number - Bete Be partial eumciasmnent included with data for part-total unem- 
and num com: bs 0 4 
5 Benefits for — + ae by State law in Massa- “ * Excludes 901 payments amounting to $23,210 arising from recalculation 
chusetts, M’ Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. of weekly benefit amounts. 
Of these, only poosStes fez payments of ine then fas weekly 
benefit amount for unemployment, i. ¢., part-total unemployment. 
30 Social Security 
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unemployment, 8 percent more than in January, 
were compensated during February. Approxi- 
mately 4 million or 92 percent of these weeks of 
unemployment were man-weeks of total unem- 
ployment. Illinois reported the largest proportion 
of partial and part-total unemployment, where 
such weeks of unemployment represented 24 
percent of all compensable periods of unem- 
ployment. In most States from 5 to 10 percent 
of the periods compensated were for less than 7 
days of unemployment. Six States—California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania—accounted for approximately half of 
all weeks of total unemployment and paid 55 per- 
cent of the benefits for total unemployment, an 
evidence of relatively higher average weekly 
benefits paid. 

Excluding Alaska, a weekly average of 985,000 
claimants received benefits during February, 
representing a 12-percent increase over January. 
All but 8 States showed a larger number of claim- 
ants drawing benefits, with the majority reporting 
increases of 30 percent or more. In Oregon benefit 
recipients more than doubled, and in Arkansas, 
Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, and 
Virginia payments were made to at least 60 per- 
cent more recipients than in January. Seven 
States—California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—ac- 
counted for 53 percent of all benefit recipients 
this month, in contrast to 59 percent in January. 

The number of claimants receiving first pay- 
ments in February for the 47 States reporting 
comparable data totaled 497,300, an increase of 
10 percent from January. This number marked 
the highest month of first payments since August 
1939 and reflected completion of waiting-period 
weeks following the initiation of new benefit years. 
Increases of more than 25 percent in the number 
of first-payment beneficiaries were reported by 20 
of the 36 States showing increases; in Kansas and 
South Dakota, the number of recipients doubled. 
Fewer first payments than in January were re- 
ported by 11 States, in 5 of which the decreases 
were more than 20 percent. 

The number of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights increased 3 percent to 232,000 for all 
States excluding Alaska, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 
Twenty-eight States reported increased exhaustion 
of benefit rights. The largest increases in exhaus- 
tions were reported by Iowa and Montana; Mis- 
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Table 2.—Average number of claimants receiving bene- 
fits, number receiving first payments, and number 
exhausting benefit rights during February 1940, by 
regions and States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 19, 1940] 















































Average number of Clai 
claimants receiv- mants recelv- | umber 
ing benefits? | ‘ne frst payments of 
claimants 
Region ' and State Per- Per- | exhaust- 
| centage | Number | centage ing 
Number | change change | benefit 
from from rights 
January January 
ps 3982, 873 | 4 +12.4 | § 497, 336 4+9.9 | % 232,016 
Region I: 
Connecticut... _._--- 14,016 | +38.6 9, 596 +11.4 3, 650 
| | SIS 6,990 | —14.2 2,555 | —23.4 71,524 
Massachusetts... . _- 46, 592 +4.7 37, 899 +3.6 12, 490 
New Hampshire... -| 3, 772 —18.1 1,419 | —32.8 1, 035 
Rhode Island.......; 13,581; —.5 7,388 | —25.9 9, 092 
WER tintdeceecen 2,717 | +38.0 1,680 | +29.7 396 
Region II: 
|) 2 133, 464 —-19 46, 989 —18.6 7 35, 382 
Region III: 
0 3,394 | +00.7 2,329 | +6540 822 
New Jersey Z 37, 900 +35. 8 25, 305 +38. 2 10, 759 
Pennsylvania. ...... 82, 500 +4.8 49, 577 +20. 4 27, 708 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 4, 511 +20. 4 2,620 | +46.0 $901 
Maryland 14,449 | +126 5,740 | +148 3, 280 
North Carolina.....| 15,409 | +12.8 9,714 | +4.5 71,9068 
». sR 16,047 | +67.4 10, 282 +35. 5 , 289 
West Virginia....... 7, 363 +24.0 8, 617 +23.0 71,519 
Region V: 
Kentucky.......... 10,647 | +34.1 6, 531 +78. 2 1,348 
Michigan... ......-. 37,932 | +16.3 19, 182 +7.2 6, 201 
__ ae eSeORSR 46, 880 —5.4 22, 623 +20. 4 7 8, 684 
Region VI 
Ilinois 70, 770 | +.8 25, 414 —24.1 14, 826 
RR 22,244 | +34.7 yy i FEES ee (® 
i ee 11,751) —27 CF | Thawwokaita *) 
Region VII 
Alabama........... 12,056 | +5.0 5,885 | +84.7 1, 725 
a 8,876 | —5.8 4, 463 —19.3 2, 579 
GOOTEER... 02202522. 12,464 | +30.3 5, 673 +30.0 4, 636 
Mississippi_-_. -. ... 8,810 | +43.4 5,953 | +18.3 1, 870 
South Carolina SA 7, 108 +1.6 3,460 | —16.6 7 1, 287 
‘Tennessee.__........ 15,708 | +42 6, 806 +4.5 12,714 
Region VIII: 
| 914,875 | +52.2 8, 982 +2.0 4, 337 
Minnesota - 25, 942 +60. 6 12, 823 +8.5 3, 128 
Nebraska. . 6,135 | +50.7 3,580 | +38.9 866 
North Dakot * 1,706 | +53.3 963 | +39.6 274 
South Dakota_.___. 1,334 | +342 926 | +123.7 7359 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... 8,028 | +76.9 5,539 | +33.6 1, 459 
Kansas...... pana 6,375 | +41.7| 5,436 | +101.5 2, 205 
| RES 18,750 | +37.0 14, 842 +27.7 7, 303 
Oklahoma........... 10,868 | +33.1 6, 302 —9.4 4, 048 
Region X: 
Louisiana... .---- 14,612 | +140 7,868 | +60.3 3, 861 
New Mexico....-.--| 2, 870 +19. 1 1,152} +19.6 560 
| aR 29,080 | +8.7 14, 067 +.5 8, 287 
Region XI: | 
Arizona... ........- | 2,700) +66 1,308} +5.9 1, 016 
Colorado... nana 9,472 | +325 4, 601 +18.7 1, 334 
rn akialtielcail 6,151 | +723 3,153 | +33.9 1,120 
Montana....__- | 10,485 | +63.6 4,059| —42/ 71,218 
ER 4, 432 +24. 1 1, 657 —23.1 1, 219 
Wyoming. -.-.......- 3, 399 +46.0 2, 015 +68. 6 968 
Region XII: 
California ...........|'9 102, 789 +1.9 | 53,691 +31.1 23, 227 
Nevada. ......-.- “a 2,200 | +186 (4) DRE. 402 
a 8902 | +125.8| 8,262) 4449) 1,088 
Washington. ......-. 22, 931 +54.2| 12,999 +20. 2 | 3, 280 
Territories: | 
CO en nee ee Hees a SA 
| EE ERS | 796 —33. 4 411; —1.2 244 





! Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

* Excludes Alaska. 

‘ Based on States reporting data for both January and February. 

5 Excludes Alaska, Indiana, Nevada, and Wisconsin. 

¢ Excludes Alaska, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

’ Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State law. 

§ Represents claimants exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 
based on weeks of — cre instead of wage credits in base period. 

* Data not comparable 

10 Represents average number of payments issued during weeks ended 
within month, 

1! Data not reported. 
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Table 3.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits paid on interstate 
claims' received as liable and as agent State, by 
regions and States, February 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 27, 1940] 
































Number of weeks of un- 
employment compen- | ATW "interstate, claims 
sa nters 
claims received as— received as— 
Region ! and State 
Liable Agent Liable Agent 
State State State State 
A 4174, 626 174, 626 | $1,962,981 | $1, 962, 981 
Region I 
Connecticut __...__.. 3, 547 1, 761 39, 329 20, 655 
wet 1, 292 871 10, 600 9, 806 
Massachusetts. _____- 4, 595 4, 787 51, 274 58, 236 
New Hampshire____. 1, 195 877 11, 505 11, 191 
Rhode Island_______. 2, 000 1, 689 22, 981 19, 252 
 <<aciieiaaaaire 737 521 7, 818 5, 857 
Region II: 
cs a 14, 620 8, 510 179, 523 96, 527 
Region III 
Delaware. ..........- 988 7 9, 863 5, 444 
New Jersey __.......- 3, 836 3, 869 39, 658 45, 427 
Pennsylvania... .___- 6, 161 6,112 73, 983 67, 481 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 621 1, 811 7, 405 18, 268 
TT 1, 938 2,359 20, 530 23, 940 
North Carolina. ___-. 2, 026 1,990 12,920 18, 847 
, cee? era 3, 745 2, 577 33, 569 24, 924 
hat | Virginia_ 2, 167 1, 769 18, 822 19, 688 
on V: 
a 1, 356 2, 789 12, 138 | 30, 425 
Michigan...........- 6, 543 3, 213 83, 326 35, 986 
i iniasscastses 45,070 4, 052 4 56, 765 46, 896 
on VI: 
CE ES 10, 463 6, 152 142, 453 68, 706 
ET 3, 228 3, 271 38, 4 38, 708 
Wisconsin. -........- 7 1, 923 8, 969 23, 968 
Region VII 
ao 2, 829 2, 604 23, 870 26, 733 
a 3, 142 9, 963 34, 611 119, 393 
RANA 2, 297 2, 466 19, 682 24, 368 
Mississippi. --.-...-- 1, 820 2, 367 16, 326 22, 601 
South Carolina. ___.. 1, 043 1, 410 &, 647 10, 996 
Tennessee___..._..- 3, 007 3, 788 28, 464 38, 661 
Region VIII: 
Sa 2, 981 2, 911 32, 121 34, 698 
Minnesota. .......... 2, 642 3, 134 29, 633 37, 109 
Nebraska...........- 2, 667 2, 217 28, 179 26, 105 
North Dakota... ..- 797 1, 006 8, 613 11, 446 
South Dakota_-_.-_._. 727 931 6, 526 10, 712 
Region IX: 
ae 2, 954 4, 136 23, 058 45, 515 
I i ccctaindemessne 2, 877 3, 044 30, 072 33, 861 
ME a ictnncones 3, 161 7, 315 30, 208 81, 298 
— bdameescess 3, 198 5, 873 33, 222 65, 296 
on X: 
Louisiana__........_- 3, 006 3, 072 32, 481 30, 478 
New Mexico.......-- 2, 504 1, 433 26, 216 15, 000 
_ Sareea 7, 064 7, 181 67, 691 82, 430 
Region XI 
EE 2, 451 2, 826 27, 704 32, 651 
Colorado.....-- 4, 347 2, 950 46, 737 34, 051 
ee 3, 941 2, 578 48, 385 32, 135 
Montana. __....-. 5, 020 1, 665 57, 877 21, 261 
ii dabeceenoous 1, 030 1,915 11, 662 23, 792 
. ere 2,776 933 37, 642 10, 522 
Region XII: 
ST 19, 201 20, 581 236, 742 233, 491 
| a 2, 672 1, 218 36, 384 15, 151 
ss TT 1,099 5, 598 13, 936 71, 369 
Washington...._.__. 6, 303 | 6, 347 82, 406 76, 645 
Territories: | 
ae (5) 177 (o) 2, 166 
TS | 187 215 2, 049 2,815 
Unallocated ®. ..........- Readancese wnt 5 | ee i 





1 Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States, al- 
ou such payments are not provided in the interstate benefit-payment 
plan. 

2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 Excludes Alaska. 

4 Excludes 32 payments amounting to $984 arising from recalculation of 
benefit amounts in Ohio. 

5 Data not re le 

* Represents 1,292 weeks compensated by Maine as liable State for which 
break-down by agent State was not reported. However, amount of benefits 
or these weeks totaling $10,600 is included in break-down by agent State. 
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souri also reported a sharp increase in claimants 
exhausting benefit rights. The 35-percent decrease 
in Washington was the largest for the 20 States 
reporting declines. For the country as a whole 
the number of claimants receiving first payments 
was more than double the number of claimants 
exhausting benefit rights. Only in Rhode Island 
was the number of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights greater than the number of first-payment 
recipients. 

Interstate claims for 175,000 weeks of unem- 
ployment were compensated during February, an 
8-percent increase from the previous month. 
Workers filing such claims received approximately 
$2 million in compensation for these weeks of un- 
employment. Most of the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, Midwest industrial, and Mountain 
States received claims for more weeks of unem- 
ployment as liable States than as agent States. 
Connecticut, Delaware, Michigan, Montana, Ne- 
vada, and Wyoming compensated as liable States 
more than twice as many weeks of unemployment 
as they compensated as agent States. On the 
other hand, the majority of the Southern, Mid- 
west, Great Plains, Southwest, and Pacific Coast 
States received more claims as agent States than 
they compensated as liable States. Nearly half 
of all interstate claims were received as agent 
States by California, Florida, Illinois, Missouri, 
New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Washington. 

Collections deposited this year by State agen- 
cies totaled nearly $216 million and represented, 
on the basis of comparable States, a 3-percent 
increase in collections deposited during the Jan- 
uary—February period of 1939, despite the fact 
that interstate railroads and affiliated companies 
are no longer contributing to State funds. Of the 
41 States reporting comparable data, increased 
collections were shown by 16 States, with the 
greatest gain of 15 percent in Alabama. The in- 
creases were concentrated in the Middle Atlantic 
and the Midwest industrial States. The declines 
shown for most of the 25 States reporting reduced 
deposits reflect the discontinuance of contribu- 
tions from railroads which became effective July 
1, 1939. The decrease of 41 percent in Wisconsin 
is attributable to the lower contribution rates re- 
sulting from experience rating. 

More than $910 million has been paid out to 
unemployed workers since benefits were first 
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payable. Funds available for benefits were in 
excess of $1,668 million as of the close of February. 


Table 4.—Collections deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts in January-February 1940 and funds available 
for benefits as of Feb. 29, 1940, by regions and States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 20, 1940] 


{In thousands] 





Collections deposited ? 
— ——)| Funds avail- 








Region ! and State Percentage | 2ble for ben- 
efits as of Feb. 
January- change from 29, 1940 
February 1940 January- | 4 
February 1939 
Total $215, 927 343.3 $1, 668, 390 
ion I: 

Ree esitent 4,893 +12.8 31, 421 
Maine 1, 071 +1.7 4, 200 
Massachusetts 10, 342 +7.8 77, 892 
New Hampshire 672 (*) } 6, 144 
Rhode Island 2, 624 (‘) | 11,115 
Vermont 201 —19.4 3, 054 

Region II: 

New York 30, 665 (4) 195, 266 

Region III 
Delaware 6A8 +.7 6, 162 
New Jersey 12, 164 +7.9 109, 000 
Pennsylvania = 23, 032 +14.3 111, 533 

Region IV 
District of Columbia 1, 433 +11.3 17, 555 
Maryland 3, 390 +4.4 18, 242 
North Carolina 2, 059 +83 19,756 
Virginia 2, 64 —1.9 18, 983 
West Virginia 1, 886 +1,.8 14, 586 

Region V 
Kentucky 2,774 —7.4 27, 847 
Michigan 12, 062 +5.3 55, 123 
Ohio 15, 784 +9.3 143, 745 

Region VI 
Illinois 19, (69 43.7 184, 800 
Indiana 5, 259 +6.9 37, 755 
Wisconsin 1, 778 —41.0 50, 865 

Region VII 
Alabama 2, 502 | +15.3 13, 635 
Florida. 1,749 —2.2 14, 165 
Georgia 2, 151 (4) 22, 240 
Mississippi 690 (*) 4, 495 
South Carolina 1,145 (*) 10, 534 
Tennessee 2, 263 —4.2 14, 377 

Region VIII: | 
lows... 2,010 --6.5 | 15, 684 
Minnesota 3, 637 +.9 | 24, 913 
Nebraska 004 | —8.7 10, 449 
North Dakota 157 —15.9 2, 422 
South Dakota 294 —8.1 2, 976 

Region IX | 
Arkansas 906 —2.5 7, 502 
Kansas 1, 218 | —19.3 | 14, 378 
Missouri 5, 157 —1,2) 53, 076 
Oklahoma 1, 691 (*) 15, 749 

Region X 
Louisiana 1,778 —3.7 | 17, 817 
New Mexico 343 —8.7 | 2, 872 
Texas. _. 3, 757 —3.4 47, 427 

Region XI | 
Arizona 556 —3.9 2, 925 
Colorado 1, 280 —4,7 11, 279 
Idaho 513 —3.7 3, 083 
Montana 683 —7.5 6, 735 
Utah 700 —2.9 | 3, 624 
Wyoming 295 —23.5 | 2, 670 

Region XII 
California 19, 765 —2.5 | 158, 558 
Nevada 227 —7.0 1, 689 
Oregon. . 1,677 (*) 8, 788 
Washington 2, 765 (‘) 22, 773 

Territories 
Alaska. 100 —4.5 1, 111 
Hawaii 464 (*) 5, 310 





1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

Includes contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers as are available for benefit payments, plus redeposits of dishonored 
contribution checks, minus refunds of contributions and dishonored contri- 
bution checks. 

4 Computed on basis of comparable States. See footnote 4. 

‘ Not computed since data for States that shifted either wholly or in part 
from a monthly contribution basis to a quarterly contribution basis during 
1939 are not comparable, 
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Placement Activities 


Reflecting principally the reduced number of 
working days in the month, placements in Febru- 
ary numbered 203,300 in contrast to 221,000 in 
January. The rate of decline in public placements 
was considerably greater than that for private 
placements, partly because of the contraction in 
public works programs. During the month, more 
than 184,000 private jobs were filled, of which 52 
percent were in jobs lasting more than 1 month. 
Despite the decrease in private placements this 
month, the volume of such placements was 44 
percent higher than in the corresponding month of 
1939. Of the 38 States showing decreases from 
January, half reported declines of less than 10 
percent. 


Chart Il.— Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of the end of the month, 
July 1937-February 1940 


MILLIONS OF 
REGISTRANTS 

















we oct Jan APR ww oct oan apa we oct aN apr 
1937 1938 1939 1940 


Improvement in private placements over Feb- 
ruary 1939 was general, with only seven States 
showing a smaller volume. Private placements in 
February 1940 were double the number of such 
placements for the corresponding month of 1938. 

In addition to complete placements, nearly 
25,000 supplemental placements were reported. 
More than half of these were made in Texas, 
chiefly in agriculture. Such placements repre- 
sent instances in which the employment offices did 
not complete all steps in the placement process 
but were of material assistance in bringing worker 
and job together. 

Nearly 1.3 million applications for work were 
received during February, a decline of 19 percent 
from the previous month. The active file of reg- 
istrants for work declined to 5.9 million, a decrease 
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Table 5.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by regions and States, fiscal year 
1939-40 ' through February 

















[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1939-40 through February 
Region *and State | spot Jum 
on * an as of June 
30, 1939 | enosits | Interest | With- aa 
received’ drawals | 29, 1940 

| ER $1, 273, 609 | $038, 536 | $17, 340 s2s4, 402 | $1, 644, 998 
21,565 | 13,272 307 | 43,933 31, 211 
2355 | 3,225 37| 1.450 4. 167 
60,443 | 29, 570 822 | 13,400 77, 435 
4,540| 2,439 63 990 6 052 
7,538 | 7,405 106 | 4,145 10; 904 
22386| 1,053 32 380 2,991 
140,859 | 98,545| 2,001/ 50,000; 191, 405 
4,627 | 1,835 440 6, 086 
80,566} 35.303} 1,101| 98,725| 108,335 
75,767 | 61,688| 1, 29,500} 108,992 
13,153} 4,615 182 905 17, 045 
10,775| 9,400 168| 3,075 17, 268 
13,.641| 7,717 193 | 2 125 19, 426 
13, 604 7,175 187 2, 425 18, 541 
8.894| 6,819 123} 2220 13, 616 
21,541| 8,093 oss | 2,322 27, 600 
775 | 34, 405 545 | 24, 550 54, 175 
113,312! 44,069| 1,516! 15,558| 143,339 
153,885 | 52,700} 2,044| 26,000; 182,629 
27,165 | 15, 663 383 | 5, 650 37, 561 
43,405 | 8,971 569| 2.450 50, 495 
9,307| 6,559 130| 2,725 13, 271 
12587| 4,730 155| 3,525; 13, 947 
17,567} 5,500 230} 2° 200 21. 097 
3.257| 1.960 46 843 4, 400 
8982/ 2700 113} 1,350 10, 445 
10,636 | 6,490 148| 2964 14 310 
11,784} 6,025 160| 2,500 15, 489 
17,324} 11,175 254| 4,150 24, 608 
8100} 3,085 112 950 10, 347 
1.974 665 7 208 2 368 
2 235 840 31 146 2, 960 
5,786} 2,700 80| 1,065 7, 510 
11,534| 3,822 157 | 1,228 14, 285 
41,507 | 14,550 565| 4.025 52, 97 
12,849 | 4,930 172| 2230 15, 721 
13,644} 6,703 183| 3,400 17, 130 
2515| 1,060 33 735 2: 873 
37,562 | 15, 493 513| 6,500 47, 068 
2,086} 1,612 29 830 2, 847 
9,.437| 3.749 124} 2, 105 11, 205 
2327 | 1,536 33 950 2 946 
6.049| 2075 73 | 1,765 6, 437 
2565} 2.005 37| 1,100 3. 507 
2 304 961 31 720 2 576 
124,084 | 58,687/ 1,703| 27,950| 156,524 
L £41 704 20 5 1, 630 
6.478| 4,160 87| 2,175 8. 550 
19,047 | 8,050 256 | 4, 22, 803 
820 478 ul 250 1, 059 

4,005| 1,471 54 205 5, 




















1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also red 
Alabama, C a, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Taand. For data for fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, see the Bulletin, August 


1939, p. 79. 
2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
3 Interest is + at) at the end of each quarter of fiscal year. 
4 Under of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
and “‘liquidating” amount to be to the railroad 


transferred to 
employment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security 
*T the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment compen- 
sation funds the amounts n for administrative purposes, up to the 
amount so gt As of Feb. 29, 1940, $783,000 had been withheld. 


Source: 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and pean 
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of approximately 145,000 job seekers from Jan- 
uary and of nearly 1.2 million from February a 
year ago. The reduction from January is largely 
attributable to the clearing of the files of persons 
who have failed to indicate their availability for 
work rather than to a decrease in the volume of 
unemployment. 

Although private placements of both men and 
women continued to decrease in February, the 
number was about 50 percent greater than that 
for February 1939. The rate of decrease from 
January was much greater for women than for 
men. Placements of men, which numbered 90,000, 
were 1.5 percent less, and placements of women, 
which numbered 94,000, were 10 percent less than 
in the preceding month. Seventeen percent of all 
placements of men were in public employment, 
Almost 924,000 job applications were received 
from men and 369,000 from women, representing 
decreases of 20 percent and 15 percent, respec- 
tively, from the preceding month. The active 
file of men decreased 2 percent to 4.5 million and 
that of women 4 percent to 1.4 million. 


State Amendments 

Four States—Kentucky, New York, South 
Carolina, and Virginia—amended their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws in March. 

Kentucky.—Extensive changes were made with 
respect to coverage exclusions, benefit structure, 
eligibility and disqualification provisions, claims 
procedure, and contributions. Paralleling the 
1939 amendments to the Social Security Act, the 
following services are excluded from coverage: 
service by student nurses and internes, by in- 
surance agents on a commission basis, by news- 
boys under 18, and by full-time students regularly 
attending classes at educational institutions. Also 
in line with the Federal amendments, wages are de- 
fined to exclude remuneration over $3,000 paid to 
an employee by an employer during a calendar 
year, for the purposes of both employer and em- 
ployee contributions. 

Other changes in definitions include those de- 
signed to harmonize with the new annual-wage 
basis for the benefit formula. The base period is 
shortened to a base year, defined as (1) the preced- 
ing calendar year for any worker who files an initial 
claim between April 1 and September 30 of any 
year, and (2) the period of 12 consecutive months 
ended on the preceding June 30 for any worker 
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who files an initial claim between October 1 and 
A benefit period—the 


the following March 31. 


year following the filing of a valid claim—is sub- 
stituted for the benefit year, which began with 


Table 6.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by regions and States, 
February 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 23, 1940] 





Complete placements 








| Applications received 


























Private 
Se EP at ae 
Percentage change | January-February ma ey | Fe mp ny 
Region ‘and State from— | 1940 — | Percent- | Feb. 29, 
Total — ——! ‘Regular ——“————<€ Public | ments Number jagechange 1940 
Total | (over 1 | Percentage | from a 
| January | February) ™onth) | change from} ia 
1940 | 1939 | Number | January- | 
| February | | 
|” 1939 | 
| | | 
Total 03,286 | 184,231| —6.1| *444.1| 96,402 | 380,474| 1446.3 | 19,055 | 24,773 | 1,293, 159 | —18.7 | 5, 921, 579 
ee coon) Rh Danis: " | 
Region I | | 
Connecticut 3, 665 3,17 —8.5 +47.8 1,937 6, 638 | +51.2 494 | 139 | 18, 275 —30.5 81, 566 
Maine 1, 260 1, 157 —18 +45.4 924 2,335 | +26.9 103 8 | 8, 686 —21.7 34, 767 
Massachusetts 2, 955 2, 758 —14.8 +73.0 1, 969 5,905 +87. 5 | 197 | 63 | 36, 469 —18.4 172, 275 
New Hampshire 1, 571 1,344 —9.3 +2. 6 963 2, 825 —7.8 | 227 2R4 | 5,314 ~30.3 18, 929 
Rhode Island 529 5 —19.6 —7.6 324 1, 142 —1.0) 20 | 44 | 5, 905 —45.2 46, 423 
Vermont 629 587 +3.5 +25. 4 248 1, 154 | +20.3 42 17 | 2, 637 —3L 5 ’ 
tegion IT: 
‘ New York 18, 648 17, 701 —2.9 +65. 2 8, 549 35, 935 | +63. 5 947 741 148, 659 —2.3 615, 310 
ezion IIT: | 
Delaware 661 A48 —18.9 +40.6 | 2R8 | 1, 447 +66.9 13 27 3, 799 —35.3 | 15, 785 
New Jersey 9, 027 8,629) +115) +180.4] 4,263 16,365 +165.2 | 398 793 | 49,678 | —27.0| 292,078 
Pennsylvania 8,931 8, 412 —3.2 +55.1 | 5,414 17, 105 +67. 2 519 1, 536 | 103, 037 —21.6 421, 567 
Region IV | } 
District of Columbia 2, 526 2, 441 —21.5 +9.4 1, 108 5, 550 +18, 3 | 85 | 10 | 10, 214 —26.5 39, 487 
Maryland 2, 378 2, 234 —12.7 +43. 3 | 1,177 | 4,794 | +55. 5 | 144 30 19, 378 —4.3 | 74, 687 
North Carolina 5, O84 4,217 +1.9 +25. 2 2, 222 8, 356 | +22. 5 | 867 20 28,7 —6.3 104,914 
Virginia 3,312 2, 783 —14.2 +60.1 | 1, 669 6,027 | +66.9 529 63 22, 076 —15.3| 59,881 
West Virginia 2, 036 1,918 +19 +1.5 1, 104 3,801 | —1.9 118 281 | 20, 907 —15.8 , 385 
Recion V: | 
Kentucky 1, 573 1,416 —2.7 +81.8 RA0 2,871 | +84.9 157 113 20, 883 —3.7 88, 533 
Michigan 7, 034 4, 068 —4.4 | +65. 7 4,423 13, 646 | +67. 6 | 366 | 105 70, 559 —10.3 215, 149 
Ohio... 0, 475 9, 302 7.6 +96. 2 5, 137 19, 365 | +110.0 173 | 317 77, 891 —8.6 , 028 
Region VI: | | 
Illinois 190 10, 051 —13.2 +16.0 5, 387 21, 632 +20.9 | 139 467 57, 716 (3) 179, 470 
Indiana 5, 606 5, 568 —3.2 +20.8 3, 278 11,323 +26.2 | 38 815 | 37, 886 —14.6 178, 934 
Wisconsin 4,345 3, 925 —4.5 +28.5 2, 446 8, 035 | +37.5 420 445 | 32,712 —4.6 159, 899 
Region VII: | 
7 labama 2, 887 2, 808 —2.9 —2.5 1,816 5, 478 +3.7 169 | 184 | 21,910 —7.6 139, 850 
Florida 2.817) 2333) 30.0) (@ 1,608 | 5,667 (2) 484 | 2 15,283 | —3.6| 64,734 
Georgia 6, 106 5, 467 +10.9 +174.3 2, 673 10, 398 +177. 1 639 | 121 23, 486 +6.7 182, 562 
Mississippi 2, 328 1,773 | +20.0| +288.0 1,197 3, 251 4+117.5| 55| 227 14,320 | —23.0| , 459 
South Carolina », 819 1, 780 +27.0 +122. 2 1, 108 3, 182 +1116) 1,089 12 | 9, 805 +3.1 | 71, 043 
Tennessee 19 3,010 —2.3 +27.5 1,996 6, 092 +23. 5 208 | 429 12, 522 —8.7 | 142,056 
Region VIII | | 
Iowa 4,532 3, 505 —12.0 +.4 1, 442 7,682 +13.2 937 425 15,899 | —33.9 99,970 
Minnesota 3, 122 2,912 —4.9 +20. 1 1,715 5,975 +16.3 210 150 22, 861 —29.8| 149,376 
Nebraska 1, 307 1, 056 —6.3 +22.2 546 2, 183 +42. 2 | 251 17 8, 136 —17.6 | 43,911 
North Dakota 820 805 | —15.0 —1.7 415 1, 752 | +2.9 “| 2] 4,564 | —32.3 | 29,604 
South Dakota 578 536 —21.6 —23.0 228 1, 220 |} —113 42 16 | 4,330; -—13.0 31, 644 
Region IX: 
Arkansas . 1,775 1, 536 —22.4 —2.9 957 3,515 +27.4 239 245 | 12, | +2.1 57, 447 
Kansas... 2 7 2.015 —7.6 +111.4 776 4, 196 +137.3 252 167 | 28, 230 +36. 6 60, 
Missouri 5, 084 4, 889 —5.4 +105. 2 2, 878 10, 058 +120.3 195 | 20 } 48, 148 —14.5 | 190,643 
Oklahoma 2, 933 2, 508 +2.3 +93. 5 917 4, 959 +79.5 425 | 125 23, 157 —10.1 | 90,7 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 3, 681 3, 352 —.7 —118 2, 127 6,727 —10 329 59 | 19,914; —20.5 | 97, 080 
New Mexico 840 693 —19.6 +69. 4 434 | 1, 555 +44.5 147 | 514 3,972 —24.3 | 35, 139 
Texas 24, 448 22, 025 —6.0 +24. 5 6, 375 45, 447 +219 2, 423 | 13,119 | 48, 248 —18.4 | , 992 
Region XI: | | | | 
Arizona 2, 208 1, 87 —33.2 +134.3 1, 196 | 4, 669 +122. 1 | 428 | 898 | 7,385 | —22.1) 25, 422 
Colorado 2, 086 1,814 —11.6 +6. 6 829 | 3, 867 +79.9 272 | 80 14, 604 —22.0 66, 645 
Idaho 1,110 1, 095 +23. 6 +72.2 603 | 1,981 +45.3 15 | 48 5, 231 —27.6 16, 007 
Montana. . (Al 514 +13. 5 +40, 1 279 967 +14.7 127 131 | 4, 580 —28.2 31, 129 
Utah 499 300 —57.8 —14.1 | 135 | 1,314 +52. 4 | 109 | 39 | 8,958 | —19.6 | 26, 067 
Wyoming 306 225 +.9 +.4 | 99 | 448 +2. 5 | 81 0} 2,888 | —26.4/) 11, 376 
Region XII: | | 
California 14, 624 12,945 | —4.5 +13.8 | 6, 524 26, 506 +115 1, 679 688 | 94,763 | —27.7 549, 095 
Nevada 702 606 —20.1 +36.8 317 | 1, 364 +29.0 96 57 2, 250 —30.8 6, 638 
Oregon 2, 657 2, 196 —30.6 +38.8 1, 154 5, 358 +79.4 461 469 12, 836 | —36. 1 50, 685 
Washington 4, 360 3, 687 +5.1 +270.6 2, 207 | 7, 195 +232.8 673 130 | 18, 714 | —18.1 125, 516 
Territories: | | | | 
Alaska 386 94 | +3.3 +129. 3 | 29 185 +110.2 | 292 | 21 513 | —39.7 2, 564 
Hawaii... 630 373 | —34.4 +147.0 192 942 +224. 8 | 257 | 34 | 1,222; 30.1); 10, 327 
! Social Security Board administrative regions. 
1 Excludes Florida; State employment service not in complete operation during February 1939. 
3 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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the first compensable week. In lieu of total and his 2-week benefit rate and during which less than 
partial unemployment, the new law substitutes a 50 hours of suitable work are available to him. 

period of unemployment, consisting of 14 consecu- A schedule of even-dollar benefit rates based on 
tive days during which the worker earns less than annual wages is established. Benefit amounts 


Table 7.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by regions and States, 
February 1940 





[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 23, 1940] 



























































Men Women 
| | } | 
Complete placements Complete placements | 
1 | , 
Region ' and State Private | Appli- | —_—- Private Appli- | tive 
| cations | . cations © as i 
| received | of Feb. | saesbeed of Feb. 
Total Regular | Public | 29, 1940 Total Regular | Public 29, 1940 
Total (over 1 Total (over 1 | 
month) | | month) 
as A eS 
ESA cies 107, 853 89, 878 42,102 | 17,975 | 923,916 4, 473, 288 95, 433 94,353 | 54,360 | 1,080 | 360,243 | 1, 448,291 
Region I: 
Connecticut ._........._- 2, 229 1, 784 1, 103 445 12, 208 56, 767 1,436 | 1,387 834 49 6, 067 24, 799 
Maine. ___._.._. Sy 633 561 425 72 6,356 | 27, 085 627 506 | 499 31 2: 330 7, 682 
Massachusetts. __..._.._- 1, 511 1, 331 855 180 23, 216 | 110, 323 1, 444 1, 427 1,114 17 13, 253 61, 952 
New Hampshire._...___. 1, 187 990 706 197 4, 053 13, 489 384 354 257 30 1, 261 5, 440 
Rhode Island__.......__. 223 207 119 16 3, 370 27, 363 306 302 205 4 2, 535 19, 040 
«RE 328 287 120 41 1,736 | 13,628 301 | 300 | 128 I 901 5, 150 
Region II: 
me 4 a eae 8, 545 7, 626 2, 983 919 | 100,999 | 435, 025 10, 103 10,075 | 5, 566 28 47, 660 180, 285 
ion : 
Se | 206 194 107 12 2,591 | 11,554 455 | 454 | 181 1 1, 208 4, 231 
New Jersey.............. | 4,162 3,791 1, 383 371 32,767 | 197, 299 4,865 | 4,838 2, 880 27 16, 911 04, 74 
Penneyivenia 7a 4, 229 3, 776 2, 237 453 76,582 | 324,586 4,702 | 4,636 3,177 66 2, 455 96, 981 
Region ' } | 
District of Columbia... .. | 872 791 332 81 5, 993 26, 291 1, 654 | 1, 650 | 776 4 4, 221 13, 196 
I  tincitictcencenetss 1, 415 1, 272 663 143 | 14,109 | 57,220 963 | 962 | 514 1 5, 289 17, 467 
North Carolina... | 2.910 2, 052 819 858 19,595 | 73,102 2, 174 2, 165 1, 403 9 9. 1A9 31, 812 
ee “| 1,754 1, 31 729 523 | 15,503; 44.491 1,558 | 1,552 | 040 6 6. 573 15, 300 
wen Virginia.........__.| 836 724 430 112 17, 112 65, 258 1,200 | 1,194) 674 6 3, 795 12, 127 
ee 772 627 343 145 16, 009 | 70,731 | 801 | 789 517 12 4, 874 17, 902 
oa e-------- cdhiabiiel 3, 753 3, 402 2, 307 351 53, 197 169,380 | 3,281 | 3,266 2, 116 15 17, 362 5, 760 
ae 3, 965 3, 816 2, 142 149 58, 487 221,291 | 5,510 5, 486 2, 995 24 19, 404 64,737 | 
Region VE: | 
ee Se 4, 206 4, 102 2, 071 104 38, 475 131, 147 5, 984 5, 949 3, 316 $5 19, 241 48, 323 
SRNR TET 2, 058 1, | 18 | 28, o19 | 138,935) 3,532 3, 510 2, 074 22| 11,867 39, 999 
 SSteeareee 2, 037 1, 651 1,003 | 386 | 2, | 129,792 2, 308 2, 274 1, 443 34 8, 63 30, 107 
Region VII 
Alabama....._..__- ibusde 1, 859 1,695 | 1,070 | 164 | 17,083 | 114,182 1, 008 1, 003 746 4, 827 25, 668 
Florida. -.-_.- siceuinaiaaie : 1, 653 | 1, 173 | 791 | 480 | 11,601 48, 102 1, 164 1, 160 817 4 3, A82 16, 632 
OES A 4,122} 3,496 1, 376 626 | 15,559 135, 515 1, 984 1, 971 1, 297 13 7, 927 47, 047 
Mississippi....----------| 1, 448 904 | 549 544.| 11,168 | 53, 393 | 8x0) 869 648 il 3, 152 10, 066 
South Pe oiina icbtokenst UM. cal 601 1,024 7,338 56,349 | 726 | 711 507 15 2, 467 14, 604 
 ——aee 1,476 | 1,269 752 | 207 | 7,867 | 105,870 | 1,743 1, 741 1, 244 2 4, 655 36,1868 | 
Region VIII: | 
Ti tinecctsecascsnct SG] Lee} 597 760 11, 147 77,044 | 2,142 1, 965 845 177 4,752 22, 926 
Minnesota. .........._. 1,316; 1,109 7 7 | 15,571 115,883 | 1, 806 1, 803 1, 068 3 7, 200 33, 493 : 
Nebraska __ < sgpeet 763 | 528 199 | 235 5, 904 35, 202 | 544 | 528 347 16 2, 232 8, 700 
North Dakota. - linndiggial 282 | 274 157 8 3, 203 23, 900 | 5A7 | 531 258 16 1, 361 5,704 8 
South Dakota........____| 223 | 186 75 | 37 3, 260 24, 737 | 355 | 350 153 5 1, 070 6, 907 
Region IX: 
| 804 585 | 7 219 10, 082 46, 334 | 971 | 951 650 20 2, 903 11, 113 
ansas___. | 1,326/ 1,084 291 | 242 23,159 | 49,710 | 941 931 485 10 5, 071 10, 298 
eS 2,410 | 2,234 1, 105 | 176 35, 181 143,370 | 2,674 2,655 | 1,773 19 12, 967 47, 273 
Okiahoma...............| 1,453 1, 032 234 421 17, 102 74, 349 1,480} 1,476 633 { 6, 055 16, 401 
Region X: | 
EE ee 1, 696 1, 371 8465 325 14, 876 79, 036 1, 985 1, 981 1, 281 { 5, 038 18, O44 
New Mexico..... ....._-| 468 323 | 189 | 145 3, 246 29,728 372 | 37 245 2 726 5, 411 
Ciiciidedssases0ot ane 13,469 | 2,737| 2,405 33, 636 205, 070 8, 574 8, 556 3, 638 18 14, 612 63, 922 | 
Region XI: 
ES 1,458} 1,119 | 782 | 339 5, 938 21, 270 | 840 | 751 | 414 89 1, 447 4, 152 
Colorado-_- : 1, 203 | 937 338 | 266 10, 792 54, 301 | 883 77 491 6 3, 812 12, 344 
Di dliitncncaanwnnenn 534 | 522 265 | 12 4,001 | 14,344 57 573 | 338 3 1, 140 1, 663 
(si RE 448 | 331 | 176 | 117 | 3,807 26, 137 | 193 183 103 10 773 4, 992 
a 208 | 132 45 | 76 | 7,115) 21,732 | 291 258 et) 33 1, 843 4, 335 
RRR 188 109 | 41 79 2, 257 | 9, 405 | 118 116 58 2 631 1, 971 
Region XII: } | | | 
Cal@ermia................ 7,915; 6,278; 3,014/ 1,637/| 63,151 | 405,068 6,709 6, 667 3, 510 42 31, 612 144, 027 
Nevada........ 512 | 424 | 253 | 88 | 1,809 5, 392 | 190 | 182 64 x 441 1, 246 
” =a 1,935 1,501 7389 | 4344) 10,223 41, 234 | 722 | 695 | 385 27 2,613 9, 451 
Washington.............. 3,062} 2,471 | 1, 580 591 14, 037 102,005 | 1,208 | 1, 216 | 627 82 4, 677 23, 511 
Territories: 
I 345 | 60 | 19 | 235 | 474| 2,334 41 34 10 7 39 230 
SE giinccintsecseans 542 | 290 146 | 252 | 785 7, 535 88 &3 16 5 437 2, 792 








! Social Security Board administrative regions. 
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range from $8 to $30 for 2-week periods of unem- 
ployment. Base-year wages must equal at least 
$200. The duration of benefits is established by 
a table in amounts equal to 8 times the 2-week 
benefit rate. The following deductions from the 
benefit rate are provided: (1) 80 percent of earn- 
ings during the period for which benefits are 
claimed and (2) remuneration received in the form 
of wages in lieu of notice, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, old-age and survivors insurance under title 
II of the Social Security Act, or similar payments 
under any act of Congress. Benefits are to be 
charged pro rata against all employers from whom 
the worker earned base-year wages. 

The waiting period is reduced to a period of 2 
successive weeks of unemployment in the benefit 
year. Benefit duration is reduced in cases of dis- 
qualification for refusal of suitable work, knowingly 
making false statements, voluntary leaving, and 
discharge for misconduct. No worker may be dis- 
qualified because of voluntary leaving or discharge 
for misconduct unless the employer notifies the 
commission within a reasonable time. In case of a 
labor dispute, the employer must notify the com- 
mission within 7 days after the dispute begins. 

The date on which experience rating becomes 
effective is postponed until January 1941, and 
changes are made in the computation date and in 
the reserve requirements for rate modifications, 
A new provision requires employers not subject to 
the Federal unemployment tax, but subject to the 
State law, to pay an equalizing tax of 0.3 percent 
for administrative purposes. 

More detailed collection procedures are speci- 
fied, and contributions are made a lien on the prop- 
erty of delinquent employers. The dead line for 
refund of erroneously collected contributions is 
extended from 1 to 2 years. The amendments also 
include authorization for the appointment of a 
committee to study and report on intermittent 
industries. The act is amended to enable the State 
to comply with the provisions of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

Another amendment, approved March 26, pro- 
vides for the transfer of the balance of railroad 
employee contributions from the State’s account 
in the unemployment trust fund to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. If the com- 
mission is prevented from authorizing or making 
this transfer, it may withdraw from the State’s 
account in the trust fund the amounts necessary 
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for the administration of the unemployment com- 
pensation law and withheld from administrative 
grants by the Social Security Board. Effective 
July 1, 1941, the State is required to replace 
grants received for unemployment compensation 
administration but lost or expended for other 
purposes. 

New York.—An amendment approved March 
22 exempts employment as “golf caddies”’ in lieu 
of the former provision exempting employment 
as ‘‘a caddy by individual members of golf clubs 
or their guests.” 

South Carolina.—An amendment approved 
March 3 excludes from coverage the service of 
newsboys under 18 years of age. 

Virginia.—An amendment enacted on March 5 
provides for a merit system within the unemploy- 
ment compensation agency, to be administered by 
a merit-system council of three members appointed 
by the commission. Another amendment, en- 
acted March 16, establishes an experience-rating 
system, effective January 1941, providing in gen- 
eral for rates to be established which will each 
year tend to replenish the unemployment com- 
pensation fund. Under this experience-rating 
system, contribution rates are based on the indi- 
vidual employer’s experience (benefit-wage ratio) 
correlated with the State-wide experience, and 
range from 1 percent to 2.7 percent in intervals of 
0.5 percent. Rates obtained from such correla- 
tion are subject to modification depending on the 
condition of the fund. 

Four additional amendments were approved on 
March 29. The first amends employment exclu- 
sions and the definition of wages to conform to the 
1939 amendments to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, except that the exclusion of casual labor 
is omitted and an exclusion of real-estate salesmen 
on a commission basis is added. 

The benefit structure is completely revised to 
provide for a calendar-year base period, a uniform 
benefit year beginning April 1, weekly benefit 
rates ranging from $3 to $15 in even-dollar amounts, 
qualifying wages of 25 times the benefit rate 
earned in the base year, and duration of benefits 
of from 6 to 16 times the benefit rate. A waiting 
period of 2 weeks is required in each benefit year— 
1 week if the initial claim is filed during February 
or March—and must be served regardless of 
compensation status at the beginning of each 
benefit year. The act also provides for conform- 
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ity to provisions of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The second amending act authorizes coopera- 
tion with the Railroad Retirement Board with 
respect to maintenance and use of employment 
service facilities. 

Another amendment provides that only the 
claimant and his last employer shall be notified 
of the decision on a claim and the latter only if a 
question of disqualification is involved. It fur- 
ther modifies the application of the provision for 
termination of coverage with respect to organiza- 
tions exempt from income tax under section 101 of 
the Federal Internal Revenue Code and to employ- 
ers who are liable solely by acquisition. The dead 
line for applying for termination in other cases is 
postponed to February 2 (formerly January 5). 


A safeguard for administrative funds is added, 
providing for replacements by the State of lost or 


improperly expended funds. Finally, the provi- 
sions for collection and adjustment of the tax are 
modified by permitting the commission to settle 
for less than the full amount due, by amending the 
lien clause and by authorizing refunds in certain 
special cases. 

The fourth amending act adds a disqualifica- 
tion for receipt of benefits under another State or 
a Federal unemployment compensation law, sets 
up a merit-system council to administer a merit 
system of personnel selection, and authorizes 
cooperation with the Railroad Retirement Board 
and reciprocal agreements for combining wage 
credits under another State or a Federal law 
with credits under the Virginia law. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 4 weeks ended March 1, 1940, the regional 
offices of the Railroad Retirement Board received 
137,954 claims for railroad unemployment insur- 
ance (table 1). Except for the first week, the 
slight reduction of the claims load first observed 
at the end of January continued in February. 
The average number of claims per week in Febru- 
ary was nearly 34,500, a decline of about 1,900 from 
the level of the preceding month. However, the 
February figure was 20 percent.greater than the 
average weekly receipts in any month, other than 
January, since the beginning of operations. The 
claims series indicates that unemployment among 
the eligible workers in the industry in the second 
half of January and the first half of February 
averaged about 69,000. 

The decline in the receipt of applications for 
certificate of benefit rights which occurred in the 
second half of January continued in February. 
During the latter month only about 2,300 em- 
ployees per week filed applications for a determi- 
nation of their benefit rights on the basis of 
credited compensation for 1938. A rise in such 
applications was observed, however, in the last 
week of February when the number of claims also 
increased; these changes suggest that the volume 
of claims in the first half of March will probably 
be larger than in February. 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


The reduction in applications which began in 
the second half of January was reflected in a drop 
in the number of certificates of waiting-period 
credit in February. Such certificates are issued 
to employees upon completion of the first half 
month with 8 or more days of unemployment. 
The average weekly number of waiting-period 
certificates in February was only about 2,400 as 
compared with more than 4,500 in the preceding 
month. As a further result of reduction in appli- 
cations, the number of initial certifications for 
benefit payment also declined in February. The 
total number of initial certifications in the month 
was 12,492, or an average of 3,123 per week in 
contrast to an average of 4,811 in January 

The decline in initial benefit certifications, 
however, did not affect the number of all benefit 
certifications in February. During that month 
111,800 claims were certified for benefits, or 
nearly 28,000 per week, the highest weekly aver- 
age since the beginning of operations. The 
increase of about 4 percent over the previous high 
reached in January cannot be attributed to a rise 
in the number of claims. It is explained in part 
by the fact that a larger proportion of claims 
included registrations with respect to 8 or more 
days of unemployment in the half month and could 
therefore be certified either for waiting-period 
credit or for benefit payment. More important 
is the fact that of all certifiable claims a larger 
proportion could be certified for benefit because 
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Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights and claims re- 
ceived, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June 1939-February 
1940 




















Certifi- | Benefit payments 
pout. cates of | certified 
ba |Claims| wait- 
Period a re- -—, ‘ 
. ceiver per 7 ver- 
ceived | lvel) Breait | Nam | Total, | “age 
issued amount 
a ; vat ws Seales a 
Cumulative through 
Mar. 1, 1940 187, 750) 967,680) 162, 497| 631, 265) $9, 474, 007) $15. 01 
Cumulative through ie ; a pe Fu ie 
Feb. 2, 1940 ...| 178, 633,2 829,726; 152, 837) 519, 465 7, 783, 578 14. 98 
Feb. 3-Mar.1,1940...| 9, 117| 137,954! 9,660) 111,800/ 1,690,420 15.12 
} | | 





Week ended: | 


"2, 293) 37, 128) 873} 461,138) 15.44 





Feb. 9 2,615, 29, 
Feb. 16 °1,978 33,176; 2426, 27,062) 403,090 14.90 
Feb. 23 1,780| 32,263; 2,139) 25,720) 387,895 15.08 
Mar. 1 "3,066, 35,387) 2,480) 29, 145) 438, 306 15. 04 
Weekly averages: | | 

Period ended Sept | | 

1, 1939 ! 8,965 26,151 8,158, 12, 838 191,372) 14.91 
Sept. 2-Sept. 29 2,457; 27,961 3,735, 21, 737 317, 349 14. 60 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 2,223; 21,223 2,061| 15, 658 233, 302 14. 90 
Oct. 28-Dee. 1 4,253, 20,412 2,750 14,175 217, 466 15. 34 
Dec. 2-Dec. 29 5,284) 28, 447 4,964 18, 783 284, 493 15. 15 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb | 

2, 1940 3, 780) ? 36, 357 4, 516 803 403, 214 15. 04 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 2,279 34, 488 2,415 27,950 422, 007 15.12 





1 Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for period ended Sept. 1, 
1939, is as follows: for applications, 11 (June 16-Sept. 1); for claims and certifi- 
cates of waiting-period credit, 9 (July 1-Sept. 1); for benefit payments, 7 
Guly 16-Sept. 1 

? Revised. 


the claiman’ 4 had previously satisfied the waiting- 
period requirement of the law. 

Of the total benefit certifications in February, 
3,074 were for last payments to claimants who have 


exhausted their rights in the current benefit 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: 


year. By March 1, 10,693 claimants had been 
certified for the maximum amount of benefits to 
which they were entitled in the benefit year; 
this amounts to 8 percent of the 133,274 claim- 
ants for whom one or more benefit payments 
have been certified since the beginning of opera- 
tion. 

The amount of benefits certified in February 
was nearly $1.7 million. The average per certi- 
fication applying to a 15-day period with 8 or more 
days of unemployment was $15.12, a slight increase 
over the average forJanuary. Asshownin table 2, 
based on a 20-percent sample, the change in the 
average is due mainly to an increase in the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries with 15 days of unemploy- 
ment (and hence 8 compensable days) in the half 
month. In part the change is attributable also 
to a slight increase in the number of days of unem- 
ployment for beneficiaries who had 8 to 14 days of 
unemployment in the half month and for whom 
benefits were therefore certified for 1 to 7 com- 
pensable days. 

The average benefit per certification in Febru- 
ary was nearly equal to the average for December. 
The slight drop in the January average was due 
entirely to a decline in the proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with 8 compensable days. Table 2 shows 
that there was no change between December and 
January in either of the other factors which may 
affect the average benefit—the average daily 
benefit amount or the average number of com- 


Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and 


average number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-February 1940' 





All certifications 


Certifications with 8 compensable days 


Certifications with 1-7 compensable days 














Period setae A verage Average | Average ata Average Average 
pverag daily number of Bann yt fl rer daily Averame daily number of 
— ‘ benefit compensable ti s ayment benefit yment benefit compensable 
ayes amount days ues pa} amount pas amount days 
July 16-Sept. 1 $14. 91 $2. 31 6. 45 57.7 $18. 49 $2. 31 $9. 97 $2. 31 | 4.32 
Sept. 2-Sept. 29 14. 60 2. 31 6.30 55.9 18. 51 2. 31 9. 50 2. 30 | 4.13 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 14.99 2.29 6. 48 58.5 18. 31 2. 29 9. 92 2. 29 | 4.34 
Oct. 28-Dee. 1 15. 34 2. 26 6.7 63.2 18. 15 2. 27 10. 19 2. 25 4. 51 
Dec. 2-Dec. 29 15. 15 2.3 6. 82 65. 5 17. 76 2. 22 10. 35 2. 26 4.58 
Dec, 30-Feb. 2 15.04 2.23 6. 80 64.8 17. 76 2. 22 10. 35 2. 26 4, 58 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 15.12 2.23 6.84 65.7 17. 75 2. 22 10. 40 2. 26 4.00 
Week ended | 
Jan. 5 15. 12 2. 23 | 6.85 | 66. 4 17. 84 2. 23 10. 28 2. 25 4. 57 
Jan. 12 14.79 2. 25 | 6. 65 | 61.5 17. 76 2. 22 10. 28 | 2. 29 4.49 
Jan. 19 15. 01 2. 24 | 6.79 64.9 17. 76 2. 22 | 10. 35 2. 27 4. 56 
Jan. 26 15.10 | 2. 22 6.84 65.1 | 17. 68 2. 21 10. 48 2. 24 4.68 
Feb. 2 15. 23 | 2.23 | 6. 90 67.2 | 17. 76 | 2. 22 10. 42 2. 24 4. 65 
Feb. 9_. 15. 44 2.25 | 6.94 | 67.7 17. 86 2.233 10. 74 2. 28 4.72 
Feb. 16 14.90 2.24 | 6. 76 64.9 | 7.78 | 2. 22 | 10. 19 | 2. 28 4. 48 
Feb. 23 15. 08 | 2. 21 6.79 64.7 | 17. 75 | 2.19 | 19. 28 | 2. 25 4. 58 
Mar. 1 15. 04 | 2. 23 | 6.84 65.5 | 17. 78 2. 22 10. 43 | 2. 25 | 4. 64 











! All data except average 
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benefit payment for all certifications are based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional office 
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pensable days for beneficiaries with less than 8 
compensable days in the half month. 

In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the 5-week period 
ended February 2 and for the 4-week period ended 
March 1 are shown by State of residence of the 
beneficiary. The figures are calculated from a 
tabulation of a 20-percent sample of certifications. 


Review for First Half Year of Operations 


The 20-percent sample of benefit certifications 
used in tables 2 and 3 has also been tabulated by 
periods in which the compensable unemployment 
occurred, as distinct from the week in which bene- 
fit payments were actually certified. The tabu- 
lation by periods of unemployment results in a 
series free of the distorting effect of administrative 
delays. Such delays occur mainly after the claims 
reach the regional offices, because of the time 
required for additional investigation in the field 
or in Washington, unexpected increases in the 
claim load, and similar reasons. A summary of 
the results of this tabulation for the first half 
year of operation, together with the series on the 
total number of claims and the number certified 
for waiting-period credit, is presented in table 4. 
It should be noted that all data in this table relate 
to claimants rather than to claims or certificates 
or other forms, because the periods for which 
information is presented are such that no employee 
could normally submit more than one claim or be 
certified more than once within one period.' 

Except for the first month of operation, from 
74 to 91 percent of all claimants registered with 
respect to 8 or more days of unemployment in the 
half month; these claimants therefore submitted 
effective claims which could be certified for bene- 
fit payment or waiting-period credit. From 43 
to 60 percent of all claimants had continuous 
unemployment in the half month. For the first 
month the figures may not be entirely reliable 
because of the delay in providing registration 
facilities and the lack of familiarity with the new 
system. 





1 This statement is subject to one minor qualification: because of transfers 
of claimants from one claims agent to another in the course of a single half 
month, 1 claimant may be represented by 2 or more claims in 1 half month. 
The tota] number of claimants shown in table 4 is therefore slightly over- 
estimated. Note also that the half months begun prior to July 16 extend 
over a period twice as long as those for which data are shown in the lower 
lines of the table; in order to ensure comparability the figures in the first line 
are averaged. 
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Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 1940, 
and Feb. 3-Mar. 1, 1940! 




















| Dee. 30-Feb. 2 Feb. 3-Mar. 1 
State a ——— —— 
| Number| Amount | Number Amount 
au 
| eee 134,015 | $2,016, 070 111,800 | $1, 690, 429 
[Ss oe 1, 335 19, 155 | 1, 023 13, 496 
SEARO 288 | 4,445 | 286 4, 429 
Arkansas -__._- phehencbasendl 2, 053 | 29, 540 1, 520 23, 005 
RNAS 7, 126 117, 181 6, 402 102, 343 
PRI tT ae 3, 419 | 51, 479 | 3, 622 56, 439 
Connecticut .......... ee 749 11, 546 557 8, 912 
TT 187 | 2, 732 45 656 
District of Columbia......___ | 121 | 2, 006 95 1, 432 
er teesiaesesinn .-| 1,082 | 15, 076 873 12, 850 
AL SL ge , 1, 264 17, 760 | 893 12, 845 
Sas oe 1, 588 26, 410 1,319 20, 996 
Illinois. ___. copebaties 10, 657 157, 178 8, 769 131, 785 
ndiana 2, 822 | 41, 782 3, 030 46, 981 
Ea 5, 493 77,111 3, 913 8, 55 
ithe aaa ee | §,776 | 86, 400 4, 41 67, 391 
I ne teint dah wi 1, 613 23, 158 1, 254 18, 786 
ds dich inne 1, 563 | 19, 010 1, 234 14, 318 
ETE ? 1, 527 | 22, 039 g78 13, 672 
Maryland , 344 5, 248 241 3, 462 
Massachusetts... -. 1, 482 22, 845 1, 355 20, 901 
Michigan... | 2,736 41, 208 2, 609 39, 657 
Minnesota... _... : 7, 854 | 124, 645 6, 477 09, 548 
Mississippi-_-..........-. i | 1,229 18, 136 g18 13, 150 
Missouri padeetuaatshines | 7,146 109, 915 5, 293 79, 334 
Montana..-......- 2, 291 34, 483 2,172 $2, 804 
Nebraska. = aaa 5, 553 85, 079 4, 184 63, 383 
Nevada a 344 5, 913 537 8, 752 
New Hampshire. -__._. an 212 2,719 181 2, 430 
New Jersey. _..- pei 1, 937 29, 811 1,475 21, 938 
New Mexico 440 7, 399 758 2, 199 
New York 9, 843 148, 338 8, 479 128, 489 
North Carolina. -..- . 819 11, 847 647 10, 034 
North Dakota 2, 493 38, 528 1, 932 28, 816 
Ohio ; 5, 538 83, 024 t4 85, 000 
Oklahoma. - . 2, 438 37, 36! 1, 741 26, 281 
Oregon 1, 876 30, 80. l 26, 301 
Pennsylvania . 7, 097 05, 754 ), 584 77, 410 
Rhode Island , 23 4,191 204 3, 236 
South Carolina. -. . 572 8, O81 467 6. 808 
South Dakota. _. A 1, 183 17, 965 Ws 14, 127 
Tennessee 1, 664 23, 918 1, 074 15, 951 
Texas 5, O83 74, 321 3, 904 58, 408 
Utah eae 1, 740 26, 579 1, R66 29, 577 
Vermont . 410 5. 61 3 5, 180 
Virginia___. — 1, 128 16, 190 i773 14, 162 
Washington... .._- 3, 024 47, 706 2, 805 41, 631 
West Virginia.___. 1, 325 19, 3890 1, O89 16, 372 
Wisconsin 4,774 74, 022 3, 999 62, 962 
Wyoming nai 1,770 29, 148 1, 570 24, 928 
Outside continental United 
States ; = ehind 744 11,819 542 8, 317 
1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 


regional office. 


A clear relationship exists between the changes 
in the total number of claimants and the changes 
in the proportions of claimants with 8 to 15 and 
with 15 days of unemployment in the half month. 
The total number of claimants declined to the 
end of October and increased in the last 2 months 
of the year. The proportions of claimants with 
effective claims and with claims for continuous 
unemployment exhibit a similar movement, except 
that the turning points in the trend are anticipated 
by one or two half-monthly periods. Thus 
the increase in the number of claimants for half- 
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monthly periods begun between August 14 and 
August 28 was anticipated by one period, and 
the reversal of the downward trend in the number 
of claimants which occurred at the end of Oc- 
tober was anticipated by two periods. The 
fluctuations in the proportion of claimants with 
effective claims reflected therefore the changes 
in unemployment with greater force and more 
quickly than the movement in the total number 
of claimants. This is to be expected because a 
single claim covers a period of 15 days, only the 
first of which need be a day of unemployment. 
Reemployment therefore may not be reflected in 
the claims series for a period of 29 days after it 
occurs, but will immediately affect the proportion 
of claimants with continuous unemployment and 
even the proportion of claimants with 8 or more 
days of unemployment. An increase in unemploy- 
ment generally involves not only an increase in 
the number of workers unemployed but also an 
extension in the duration of unemployment of 
those workers who may have previously registered 
with respect to a few days of unemployment in 
the half month. The increase in the number 
unemployed will be reflected in the claims series 
with a delay of 15 days, but the extension in the 
duration of unemployment will immediately affect 
the proportion of claimants with 8 to 15 and with 
15 days of unemployment in the half month. 

Not all claimants with effective claims had bene- 
fit payments certified; a varying proportion was 
certified instead for waiting-period credit. As 


might be expected, this proportion was high in 
the first 2 months of operation but declined to a 
level of 11 to 13 percent in September and October. 
It increased later to 20 percent because of the 
seasonal lay-off of maintenance-of-way emp!oyees 
who joined the ranks of claimants for the first 
time toward the end of October or subsequently. 

The last 2 months of 1939 were characterized by 
an increase in the number of effective claims and 
especially in the number of claims with 15 con- 
tinuous days of unemployment. This change 
was accompanied by an increase in the proportion 
of claimants who had low earnings in the base 
year, so that the average daily benefit amount 
for the beneficiaries dropped. Figures which illus- 
trate the differentiation among regions with re- 
spect to these changes are presented in table 5. 
This table, based on the 20-percent sample, com- 
pares by regions data for the first quarter of 
operation with those for the second quarter. The 
figures for the first quarter cover all benefit certi- 
fications for the half months begun prior to Sep- 
tember 28 and ended prior to October 12; those 
for the second quarter cover all benefit certifica- 
tions for subsequent half months begun prior to 
December 27 and ended prior to January 10. 

In all regions the proportion of beneficiaries 
with 8 compensable days of unemployment in- 
creased in the second quarter as compared with 
the first. The rise, however, was most marked 
in the Northwest—the Minneapolis and Seattle 
regions—where seasonal unemployment among 


Table 4.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number and percent of claimants by duration of unemployment in 
half-monthly periods, and by certification for waiting-period credit or benefit payment, July-December 1939! 





Half-monthly period begun 


All claimants 


Percent with 8 


Claimants with 8 or more days of unemploy- 
ment in half month 





Percent with 15 Percent certi- 








or more days . | Percent certi- 

| Total number | of unemploy- ee | Total number | gt on fied for benefit 

= | half month | credit payment 
Prior to July 16 (average ‘ 59, 415 7.7 34.7 | 40, 199 | 63.8 | 36. 2 
July 16-July 30 siieaeis tiled iat 60, 361 85.8 49.2 51, 768 | 26.9 | 73.1 
July 31-Aug. 13 : SS 56, 169 87.3 51.6 49, 026 | 20.7 79.3 
Aug. 14-Aug. 28 : oa 61, 843 | 81.5 47.2 | 50, 415 15,1 84.9 
Aug. 29-Sept. 12 | 54,471 | 82.2 44.8 | 44, 789 11.9 88.1 
Sept. 13-Sept. 27 eve 48, 038 | 74. 2 | 43.3 | 35, 641 10.9 89.1 
Sept. 28-Oct. 12 42, 148 77.7 47.1 32, 755 | 12.9 87.1 
Oct. 13-Oct. 27 — 40, 600 83.1 | 51.9 33, 733 | 12.3 87.7 
Oct. 2-Nov. 11 ice = 47,838 85.8 55.8 | 41, 047 20.4 | 79.6 
Nov. 12-Nov. 26 : secs | 57, 968 86. 8 56. 6 50, 312 | 20.1 | 79.9 
Nov. 27-Dee. 11 : 65, 267 90. 6 59.6 | 59, 129 | 20. 5 79.5 
Dec. 12-Dec. 26 Jule ee 77,950 | 82.3 51.9 64, 167 14.8 85.2 





1 Number of claimants is calculated from number of claims received, adjusted for lag of 4 days between end of half month and receipt of claim in regional] 
office. Number of claimants certified for waiting-period credit is calculated from number of certificates of waiting-period credit issued, adjusted for lag between 
completion of half-monthly period and issue of certificate. Number ofclaimants certified for benefit payment is calculated from tabulation of a 20-percent sample. 
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maintenance-of-way employees, generally contin- 
uous in character, is greatest. For the same reason 
the rise was also marked in the Chicago and Den- 
ver regions, which serve a number of railroad 
divisions in the Northwest. Of the three regions 
in which the increase in the proportion of benefi- 
ciaries with continuous unemployment was small- 
est—Richmond, Atlanta, and San Francisco— 
two are in the southern part of the country where 
seasonal unemployment among track laborers and 
other maintenance-of-way workers is compara- 
tively low. 

The average daily benefit amount for benefici- 
aries with continuous unemployment declined in 
the second quarter in all regions. Here again the 
decline in the Northwest was greatest and in the 
South smallest. This also reflects sectional dif- 
ferences in the seasonality of maintenance-of-way 
employment, because the daily benefit amount is 
related to base-year wages and track laborers 
have the lowest annual earnings in the industry. 

The general character of changes between the 
first and the second quarter for beneficiaries with 
less than 8 compensable days is similar to the 
changes for beneficiaries with continuous un- 
employment. In all but one region there was 
an increase in the average number of days of 
unemployment and a decline in the average daily 
benefit amount. For this group of beneficiaries, 
however, it is difficult to discover any significant 
differences between the Northwest, the South, and 
the rest of the country. 





Table 5.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and 
average number of compensable days of unemploy- 
ment in benefit certifications for half-monthly 
periods in the first two quarters of operation, by 


























regions ! 
| | Certifications Certifications 
with 8 compen- | with 1-7 compen- 
sable days sable days 
pte = 
benefit | 
Region | Quarter ® Percent | Average | Average ae 
ment | of all daily | daily ae 
certifi- | benefit | benefit - ble 
cations | amount | amount |?°258Dle 
days 
| 
Total. | First....| $14.73} 566) $231 | $2.32 4.25 
Second..| 15.19 | 63.9 2. 24 2. 27 4.53 
Boston First 15.23 | 656.4 2. 38 2. 37 4.37 
Second 15. 07 | 61.8 2. 26 2. 26 4.8 
| 
New York. | First | 14.39 55.6 2.35 2. 36 3. 78 
Second..| 15.01 63.0 2. 25 2. 30 44 
Cleveland. . First | 13. 92 52.7 2.2 2. 29 4.12 
Second 14. 29 | 58. 5 2. 21 2. 20 4% 
Chicago... -- | First 14.44 53.9 2.28 2 4.31 
| Second 15. 09 63.9 2. 23 2. 26 4. 52 
Richmond... | First....| 15.65 64.9 2.33 2.33 4.37 
| Second..| 15. 59 65.7 2. 29 2. 30 4. 55 
Atlanta First 14. 96 58.9 2. 23 2. 27 4.72 
Second 14. 77 60.7 2. 21 2. 23 4. 63 
Minneapolis... --.- First 14. 51 55.9 2. 24 2. 22 4.61 
| Second 15. 42 70.8 2. 16 2. 24 4.80 
Kansas City .| First 15. 50 | 60.4 2. 35 2.30 4. 63 
| Second..| 15.38 64.3 2. 25 26 4.71 
Dallas | First 14. 24 | 53. 5 2.31 2.3 4.02 
Second 14. 62 57.8 2. 27 2. 29 4. 25 
Denver .| First 15.22} 54.8 2. 39 2 4.49 
| Second 15. 75 65.6 2.27 2.2 4. 85 
Re First 15. 81 58. 5 2. 40 2.42 4.5 
Second 15. 91 70.3 .. 26 2 4.58 
San — First 16. 78 68.3 2. 43 2. 38 4.68 
| Second..| 16.57 7L.0 2. 35 2. 32 4.79 
1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 


regional office. 


* For explanation of first and second quarter, see text, p. 41. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY 1940 


From January to February total expenditures in 
the continental United States for payments to 
recipients of public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal Work programs 
increased 1.3 percent to $274.0 million. Excluded 
from the data on expenditures are all costs of 
administering the programs and of materials, 
equipment, and supplies used in operating work 
projects. It is estimated that February payments 
for assistance and earnings benefited 6.5 million 
households, which included 18.7 million persons. 
Compared with the estimates for January, these 
figures represent increases of 1.2 percent in the 
number of households and 1.6 percent in the 
number of persons. 

The primary impetus to the slight upward 


movement in total payments in February was sup- 
plied by an increase in total earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the Work Proj- 
ects Administration. Such earnings amounted 
to $111.3 million, or 5.0 percent more than in 
January. The average weekly number of persons 
employed on WPA-operated projects rose 4.3 
percent to 2.2 million. Earnings on WPA- 
financed projects operated by other Federal agen- 
cies increased 0.3 percent, while the average weekly 
number of persons employed on these projects 
was unchanged. Sizable percentage increases 
were recorded for payments under each of the 
work programs of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Earnings under the student work program 
rose 8.8 percent in February, and earnings under 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal worl: programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-February 1940 
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the out-of-school work program increased 5.6 
percent. For each of these programs the total 
number of persons employed was about 4 percent 
higher than in January. Both total earnings of 
enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the average number of persons enrolled increased 
about 1 percent from January to February; earn- 
ings in the latter month amounted to $19.6 
million. 





certified by the Farm Security Administration 
totaled 15.9 percent more in February than in 
January, but such payments comprise a negligible 
share of total assistance and earnings. 

Smaller amounts were expended in February for 
aggregate payments to general relief cases and 
for earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
work and construction projects. Expenditures 
for general relief declined 2.6 percent to $41.5 





Total obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind moved upward 1.0 
percent to $51.2 million. Subsistence payments 


million. Total earnings on other Federal work 
and construction projects amounted to $35.2 
million—5.8 percent less than in the preceding 
month. The average weekly number of persons 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 







































































continental United States, by months, January 1938-February 1940 ! 
[In thousands] 
l 
Obligations incurred ! Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs! 
All public for— Subsist- — = —— 
assistance ae | | National Youth Work Projects 
and earnings certified Administration ' Administration * Ott 
of persons : Other 
Year and month by the | Civilian ———————__| Federal 
employed Special Seems C a 
under types of | General oF it a dienes Projects | Prolects work and 
Federal work blic | relief | Security | vation | student | Outo rojects | operated | construc. 
’ Adminis- | Corps® | school | operated ; tion proj- 
programs tance tration ¢ | work work > th by other oy 
program eam| WPA | Federal| ° 
| | Program | PA | agencies 
| | | | | 
ere $3, 487, 183 | $508, 981 | $476, 202 $22, 587 | $230,318 | $19,508 | $41, 560 |$1,722,277| $28,559 $437, 101 
January 237, 244 40, 103 46, 404 2,204 19,940 1,996 | 2, 552 93, 060 30, 985 
see 245, 819 40, 573 47, 207 | 2,473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 002 28, 159 
ta ah eeahegepeestenenceatial 263, 215 41, 284 47, 471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2,739 | 119, 603 28, 912 
a se 273, 945 41,478 41,113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 | 2, 766 131, 419 34, 278 
Sa 283, 620 41,740 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 | 2, 406 | 3,075 | 137,916 40, 976 
EE 294, 349 41,825 | 36, 747 | 1,756 | 17,174) 1,550] 3,585 | 146,068 45, 644 
July. 298. 991 42, 423 35, 999 | 1,201 | 19,848 | 3,701 | 151, 416 4, 203 40, 020 
eS ES 7, 208 42,815 | 36, 244 | 1,117} 20,334 | 6 3,903 | 163, 378 4, 621 34, 790 
SSS 312, 263 43, 264 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 | 211 | 3,930 | 164,910 | 4,749 39, 795 
hiss Deitipinddemionges 320, 296 43,7 34, 934 1,492 | 20,367 | 1, 980 | 4,028 | 171,162 4, 939 37, 632 
November 325, 5°4 44, 368 36, 476 1,703 | 20,514) 2,408) 4,193 | 172,257 4,971 38, 604 
i titaidstigecsaneeeess 324, 651 45,347 | 40, 865 2,262 | 19.252) 2417| 4,400] 167,906 | 4,986 | 37,216 
hist tlesaheantdsah dich nsveiinabaibe 3, 494, 560 565,984 | 481,728 | 19,050 | 230, 513 22, 604 51, 524 | 1, 508, 561 6, 634 557, 872 
EEL es 316, 251 45, 898 43, 678 2, 391 20, 642 | 2,266) 4,347 | 155,843 4, 763 36, 423 
i ciitienintoanhinnamonnenseecetee 310, 088 46, 191 45, 028 2, 327 | 20, 689 | 2, 457 4,472 | 150,200 4, 476 34, 158 
i iintnabtnecmnasccadescecsessesase 318, 467 46, 369 46, 587 2, 492 18, 103 | 2, 446 4,451 | 157,707 4, 888 35, 424 
SE SE AE a 309, 346 46, 199 41, 277 2, 242 19, 974 2,404 4,318 | 146,340 6, 117 40, 385 
RR 308, 034 46, 155 39, 237 | 1, 687 20, 432 2,404 | 4,286 | 140,645 7, 333 5, 765 j 
_  aesberstert 304, 521 47,075 | 37,052 1, 284 18,637 1,935| 3,993| 133,132 7, 465 53, 48 
AG ES Sem IS 279, 130 7,529 | 36,271 | 828} 19,317| (i) 2.561 | 119,559 2) 553 50, 512 
nage a RARE 276, 567 47,768 | 38,241 | ,211 | 19,372 5 4,145 | 108, 116 3.477 54, 232 
ica iecckinitianingyinswonnn<cokinde 258, 248 47,947 | 38, 655 | 846 | 17,097 306 4,222 | 80, 485 3, 564 56, 126 
Sineianptpenesqueeneneseasensnsess 268, 584 47,910 38,711 | 876 19, 308 2,390 4, 437 | 98, 104 3, 883 52, 965 
Di nvgedetenesenteachetontceinnsiee 271, 733 48, 273 38, 260 | 1, 156 19, 321 2, 946 4,864) 101, 532 4, 039 51, 342 
December........- 273, 590 48, 670 38, 730 1,710 17, 621 2, 955 | 5, 428 107, 808 4, 076 46, 592 i 
1940 | 
ee 270, 456 50, 658 42, 572 1,992 19, 426 2,848 56,815 | 106,007 3, 748 37, 300 
ichanniadenctinnrnbacdaniinbiinbnann 274,017 51, 164 41, 465 2.309 19, 605 3, 100 6, 140 111, 268 3,759 35, 207 





* Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $87 
for July-October, and $64.25 for subsequent months. This average amount 


1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated 





and subject to revision. 

2 Beginning January 1940, include cost of hospitalization and burials. 

' Pa ts to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds for programs 
admi under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws without 
Federal participation. 

‘ Figures from the FSA; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and value of commodities purchased by the FSA and dis- 
tributed during month. 

‘F include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 
in whole or in from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earn- 
ings of enro! persons only. 


4h 


is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for cloth- 
ing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

7 phe mam for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA. Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent months from the NYA; represent earnings during all pay- 
roll iods ended during month. 

* Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
= on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay-rol! periods 
ended during month. 

* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover al! pay-roll 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

10 Less than $500. 
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employed on such projects decreased 7.2 percent. 

Total expenditures for assistance and earnings 
in February 1940 were 11.6 percent below the 
level of total payments in February a year ago. 
Most of this decline was attributable to a decrease 
of 26.0 percent in the total amount earned on 
WPA-operated projects, although reductions had 
also occurred in the amounts spent for earnings 
on WPA-financed projects operated by other Fed- 
eral agencies, earnings of CCC enrollees, general 
relief payments, and subsistence payments by the 
FSA. Larger sums were spent in February 1940 


for the special types of public assistance, earnings 
on other Federal work and construction projects, 
and earnings under each of the work programs of 
the NYA. 


General Relief 


In February 1.7 million general relief cases in 
the continental United States received assistance 
amounting to $41.5 million. Estimates for seven 
States are included in these aggregate figures. 
General relief payments are financed by the 
State and/or local governments without Federal 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-February 1940! 


{In thousands] 





Estimated undu- 


Recipients of special types of 
plicated total ? 


public assistance * | 





| | Aid to depend- 
ent children 








Year and month hai 
House in ‘ane Old-age Aid 
holds hou. | assist- | to the 
holds | 99° | Fam- | Chil- blind 
| ilies dren 
1938 
January , 771 17, 506 1, 600 234 78 57 
February 6, O89 18, 638 1, 623 241 595 | 59 
March 6, 480 19,967 | 1,646 247 610 60 | 
April. 6, 578 20, 357 1, 662 252 622 | 60 
May 6, 686 20,685 | 1,677 256 630 | 62 
June 6,684 | 20,774 | 1,657 258 638 | 62 
July 6, 636 20,680 | 1,707 20 640 63 
August 6, 772 21,191 | 1,716 265 651 “4 
September 6,812 21,215 | 1,731 268 659 65 
October 7,074 21, 757 1, 746 271 664 65 
November 7, 162 21,964 | 1,762 274 672 66 
December 7, 156 21,891 | 1,776 280 634 67 
1939 
January 7, 131 21, 740 1, 787 287 700 67 
February 7,171 21, 761 1, 799 206 | 717 67 
March : 7,177 21, 737 1,813 208 720 67 
April 6, 987 20, 986 1, 830 296 | 714 68 
May ‘ 6, 808 20, 237 1, 832 200 721 AS 
June 6, 605 19,487 | 1,842 311 748 68 
July 6, 250 18, 473 1, 858 312 7) 69 
August 6, 033 17, 641 1, 872 313 | 751 69 | 
September 5, 766 16, 505 1, 885 | 313 753 | “9 
October 5, 996 16, 982 1, 804 314 | 752 69 
November 6, 008 17, 287 1,004 314 753 70 
December 6, 184 17, 605 1, 909 | 315 760 | 7 
| 
1940 | 
| 
January 6, 377 18, 436 1, 923 325 783 70 | 
February --| 6,451 18, 727 1, 929 329 793 70 | 


| Persons employed under Federal work programs ® 























| Cases for | 
— | 
subsist- | 
Cases | ence pay National Youth Work Project 
receiving} ™ents |. | Administration * | Administration * Other 
were cer- |Civilian aS 
general | fined by | Con- Federal 
relief* |the F A serva- Projects work and 
jy wee | | Out-of- | Projects | “TOCCkS | construc- 
| Security | tion Student school | operated operated ti 
|Adminis-| Corps’) work ae yy the | bY other | “ee Pie” 
tration 5 program | program WPA ederal 
agencies 
1, 893 | 108 285 | 310 | 146 7) ee 334 
1, 996 119 278 | 320 | 152 ct 7 ieee 316 
1, 904 126 | 262 327 155 | 2,319 |_... 337 
1, 815 | 117} 262 334 | 159 | 2, 538 |. 391 
1, 696 | 112| 257 | 329 | 179} 2,688 |...... 487 
1, 648 | 93 | 245 219 200 | 2,741 5Al 
1, 610 | 70 284 215 | 2, 912 85 460 
1, 581 62 290 | 2 219 | 3, 037 85 338 
1, 526 | 69 | 268 | 49 | 221 | 3,120 89 365 
1, 497 79 | 291 | 322 220 | 3, 192 90 377 
1, 518 89 293 | 364 230 3, 239 91 377 
1, 631 | 115| 275 | 372 240 | 3, 066 90 369 
| 
1, 772 126 | 295 372 | 237 | 2,928 88 352 
1, 844 123 | 206 382 | 242} 2,905 85 342 
1, 851 127 | 259 380 | 236 | 2, 917 86 350 
1, 724 114 285 | 384 228 | 2, 676 110 392 
1, 644 87 292 | 372 | 225 | 2, 507 130 439 
1, 568 69 266 | 0 | 214| 2,436 133 488 
1, 540 46 288 | (#4) 207 | 2, 235 44 491 
1, 584 72 289 | 1 | 211 | 1, 908 59 496 
1, 671 5 255 | 70 225 | 1, 654 61 492 
1, 633 | 50 | 288 | 362 238 1, 802 65 475 
1, 565 | 65 | 292 | 421 261 | 1,877 69 452 
1, 563 | 97 266 | 433 295 | 2,040 69 402 
1, 688 107 293 436 322 | 2, 136 66 319 
1, 686 115 296 454 336 | 2, 228 66 296 














' See the Bulletin, February 1040, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated 
and subject to revision 
Be Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 

oard 

4 Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 
grams administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
and from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 
without Federal participation. Beginning January 1940, includes cases re- 
ceiving hospitalization and/or burial only. 

‘ Beginning January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or 
burial only. 

§ Figures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
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employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 

? Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
ae oy enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 

ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent months from the NYA; represent number of different per- 
sons employed during month 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average 
weekly number of persons employed during month on projects financed 
from W PA funds. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons em- 
ployed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

tt Less than 500 persons. 
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relief case may be a family, a group of unrelated 
persons living together as a social and economic 
unit, or an individual. 

For the group of 42 States submitting complete 
reports for both January and February, the total] 
number of cases receiving assistance was practi- 


participation. The data on payments include 
assistance in cash and in kind and expenditures for 
providing medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
to recipients. Excluded are all costs of admin- 
istering general relief and of special programs 
financed with general relief funds. The general 


Table 3.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, February 1940 ! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 25, 1940] 
| 








Percentage change from— 


| | — 






































| Numberof | Amountof | 4 vorave | 
State | eases obligations | ae January 1940 in— February 1939 in— 
. receiving incurred for | “ — 
relief relief ? par caee “7 
Number of Amount of | Number of Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States 3_.................--- | 1, 686, 000 $41, 465, 000 |...........- . F 
4, 132 30, 250, 645 | $24.93 (*) —2.5 a 
2, 437 23, 414 | 9. 61 +4.2 +4.7 —10.3 —7.6 
3, 076 44, 514 14. 47 +6. 6 +7.9 —13. ¢ —22 
3, 732 18, 134 4. 86 —1.0 —1.1 -5 —1.5 
§ 158, 323 5 4,611, 249 | 29.13 —1L4 —8.4 14.4 +9.0 
15, 204 237, 297 | 15. 61 —2.5 —2.4 —17.8 —19.7 
21, 456 626, 034 | 29.18 +.2 —2.3 (®) 
1, 889 40, 838 | 21. 62 +3.1 +8. 1 —29.9 — 26.1 
2, 211 59, 039 26. 70 +11.3 +13.2 +28 31.8 
9, 092 63, 884 | 7. 03 +4.3 | +6.0 +1 19. 5 
8, 629 | 41, 558 4.82 +15. 2 | +11.1 21.9 —4.3 
2, 308 24, 188 14.81 +3.4 46.6 
170, 631 4, 256, 787 24. 95 —1.1 —2.0 —14.1 25 
56, 130 | 825, 285 | 14. 70 —1.1 —4.7 —13.8 —6.3 
7, 170 696, 509 | 18.74 +.2 —5.5 ( 
30, 346 452, 100 | 14. 90 +4.2 +6.6 +27. ( 22.1 
10, 521 180, 663 | 17.17 +6. 6 +11.8 +26 64.5 
11, 748 | 308, 502 | 26. 26 —2.4 —5.8 (*) —4.7 
10, 162 228, 739 22. 51 | +4. 5 +4.9 (¢ 
70, 567 1, 997, 448 | 28.31 | —4.3 —8.2 —6.0 
73, 005 1, 683, 250 | 22. 37 | +6.9 +2.2 7 ~i4 
] 
44, 657 1, 146, 984 | 25. 68 —1.1 (4) —10.3 —12.5 
1, 476 10, 161 6. 88 | —1.7 +11.7 
32, 412 429, 193 | 13. 24 —9.9 —6.9 —17.8 —7.0 
5, 371 94, 286 | 17. 55 —6.5 —6.5 —45.3 
12, 692 169, 776 | 13. 38 +1.8 +3.1 7 —14 
841 15, 685 18. 65 +4.9 +49. 1 16. ( +29. 8 
2, 183 17, 662 8. 09 +4.0 +13.3 
276, 974 10, 190, 896 36. 79 +.2 —.7 —10 12.8 j 
RRR RR I 7, 355 45, 029 6.12 —6.4 —4.2 +10. 1 24.2 i 
hin ncoccendbenebereeubadsunensbapnbass 5, 07. 95, 499 18. 82 —4.8 —4.4 —27.1 27.3 
Ohio... LOSS SE eS eee See ee ee 122, 186 7 2, 041, 654 16. 71 +7.9 +1.9 +15. 2 +9.3 
RES SRE a 12, 618 198, 178 15.71 +4.8 +2.4 -10.¢ —7.5 
Peneeyivenie. iil ceadittiiadanch eli aiankoskdlbedsiipaiueintdktbivendinsiede 220, 959 | 6, 205, 591 28. 08 —2.5 | —2.¢ —19.0 —17.6 
South Casein. Pak, EI RES CRISIS SS 5 RENEE LE 1, 972 17, 657 8. 95 —1.9 —3.2 —29.7 —35.8 
i eit ntepghadasscatetedet+eenedseacsssasaeccets 15, 056 114, 491 7. 60 —2.4 +.8 —§.8 —19.6 
Ti migitipnnadnanqecsasconcccescccesesecronccerconsececeocons 6, 373 142, 801 | 22. 41 +1.0 +.7 +30. ¢ 451.3 
et tnahinttsnnnedindeeneheoeaersnaeesgenssete 2, 927 63, 221 21. 60 —11.1 —19.3 15 14.4 
ee a, ci adiadeusneionneenennengnmeiadpliies 9, 713 100, 477 10. 34 +9.2 +9.0 —f —3.6 
OS EES SEE a, FES § 22, 961 § 307, 812 13. 41 —5.7 —12.0 —32.6 
i a a dbieedeeiieiabenaantineess 16, 789 188, 923 11. 25 +14 +10.6 —26. 1 — 25,1 
Ga NT Se eS eS 52, 896 1, 239, 963 | 23. 44 | +1.0 —6.1 (*) +3.0 
es achemmetnahinnh 2,011 35, 274 17. 54 +7.8 | +4.3 —33.¢ —40.3 
Total for 7 States for which figures are estimated *._...... 111, 800 | 2, 214, 000 * 
ETE En a one 8, 300 64, 000 
a eeeaas 8. 000 201, 000 
tin, och abnwodsdncdbnedmibanacdetenouncendecces 57, 500 1, 384, 000 
itp dt netteandinbehetiamenenedebsencasesuavete 13, 700 76, 000 Saini ; ees = 
a SE St Si TS SSE. 11, 500 349, 000 ABE EAE 
| Se EE SR ER 6, 190 ED [acne censecualecpeccevcccehs 
 iniiintincnrsaqnedesdcesenss ceecescoceeenssecéoccecceses 6, 700 | SE Ase 
' 





5 Hospitalization and burials amounting to $18,681 not included, because 
number of cases receiving these services only is not available. 
¢ Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
7 Medical care Gpeuniins to $62, 460 not included, because number of cases 
mar tbe he ~ ya service -_ not available. 
italization, and burials amounting to $39,161 not 
included, a, number of cases receiving these services only is not avail- 


1 These data differ from those published prior to January 1940, because they 
include Ty receiving hospitalization or burial only and total obligations 
incurred for these services, is addition $0 enees suet g money Segments, 
nee “in kind, and medical care, and obligations incurred for 


7, Excludes cost of administration; of mate- 





rials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief programs: ble 
ae pe ara *'t Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
Partly estimated. shire, South Dakota, and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by 


4 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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State agencies. 
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cally unchanged, and the total amount of obliga- 
tions incurred decreased 2.5 percent. Fewer cases 
were aided in February in 18 of these States, and 
smaller sums were spent for assistance in 20 
States. Of the States in which total expenditures 
for general relief declined from January to Febru- 
ary, Vermont and Washington reported the largest 
relative decreases—19.3 and 12.0 percent, respec- 
tively. More significant in terms of their influ- 
ence on total payments in all States combined 
were smaller percentage declines in States in 
which large sums are expended for general relief. 
In California the total volume of assistance 
dropped 8.4 percent, in Massachusetts 8.2 percent, 
and in Wisconsin 6.1 percent. In addition, there 
were slight declines in total payments in Illinois, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, which together 
accounted for about half the February expenditure 
in the 42 States as a group. 

Of the 22 States in which total obligations in- 
creased in February, upward changes of more than 
10.0 percent were recorded for the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, and West Virginia. In all 
these States, however, the total volume of general 
relief is small in relation to aggregate payments in 
all States combined. 

Comparable data on expenditures in February 
1939 and February 1940 are available for 36 
States. These data reveal wide fluctuations in the 
level of total payments in a number of the indi- 
vidual States. Smaller sums were expended for 
assistance in February 1940 in 26 States, with the 
declines in Delaware, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming ranging from 25.1 to 45.3 percent. 
For 10 States total obligations were higher in 


February of this year; in the District of Colum- 


bia, Kansas, Louisiana, Nevada, North Carolina, 
and Utah the increases ranged from 22.1 to 64.5 


percent. 
Special Types of Public Assistance 


During February obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind in the 
48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii totaled $51.3 million. This aggregate 
amount includes payments made in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
payments in States in which special groups of 
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dependents are assisted under State laws without 
Federal financial participation. Excluded from 
the data on payments are all costs of administer- 
ing the programs. 

From January to February total expenditures 
for the special types of public assistance in all 
jurisdictions increased only 1.0 percent, but as 
compared with the level in February 1939 the 
total volume of assistance in February of this year 
was greater by $4.7 million or 10.1 percent. The 
largest relative expansion—11.9 percent—oc- 
curred in total payments for aid to dependent 
children. Expenditures for old-age assistance 
totaled 9.9 percent more in February of this year 
than in the same month a year ago, and total 
payments for aid to the blind amounted to 5.1 
percent more. 

Practically all the total obligations incurred for 
the special types of public assistance in February 
were expended in States administering these types 
of assistance under the Social Security Act. Old- 
age assistance is administered under approved 
plans in all 51 jurisdictions eligible for Federal 
grants, aid to dependent children in 42 jurisdic- 
tions, and aid to the blind in 43 jurisdictions. Of 
the $50.2 million expended for assistance in Feb- 
ruary in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, $38.9 million was received by 1.9 
million aged persons, $10.2 million was paid to 
316,000 families in behalf of 764,000 dependent 
children, and $1.1 million was paid to 46,300 re- 
cipients of aid to the blind. 

In February slightly more than $1 million was 
expended for payments to blind persons and to 
families with dependent children in States in 
which these groups are assisted without financial 
participation by the Federal Government. In 
Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania, pay- 
ments totaling $681,000 were made to 24,000 
blind persons. In Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South Dakota, 
and Texas, payments amounting to $342,000 were 
received by 14,300 families containing 32,800 
dependent children. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In February the total number of recipients of 
old-age assistance in the 51 jurisdictions with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and the 
total amount of obligations incurred for payments 
to these recipients were less than 1 percent higher 
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than in the preceding month. From January to 
February, sizable percentage increases in the 
number aided and in total payments occurred in 
only a few States. 

New Hampshire reported increases of 5.4 per- 
cent in the number of recipients and 7.2 percent in 
the total volume of assistance. The age limit for 
old-age assistance in New Hampshire was lowered 
from 70 to 65 years at the beginning of this year. 
Sizable increases were recorded also for Missouri 
and Pennsylvania—the two other States in which 
the minimum age required for eligibility was re- 
duced from 70 to 65 yearsin January. In Missouri 
the number aided rose 4.4 percent and total obli- 





reported an upward change of 5.3 percent in the 
total amount of obligations incurred for payments 
to recipients. In New Mexico the number 
assisted increased 2.7 percent, while in South 
Dakota the number on the rolls rose less than | 
percent. 

The amount of assistance in Connecticut was 
4.8 percent lower than in January, whereas the 
number aided increased slightly. In Connecticut 
payments for old-age assistance are made on a 
weekly basis, and consequently monthly payments 
to recipients vary somewhat with the length of 
the month. The decline in total payments from 
January to February therefore reflects for the 





most part the fact that February is a short month. 

All 51 jurisdictions made payments under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board in Febru- 
ary 1939 and February 1940. In February of 
this year the total number of recipients was 7.2 
percent larger than in the same month of 1939, 
and the total amount of obligations incurred was 


gations 4.0 percent, while in Pennsylvania the 
number on the rolls increased 3.3 percent and total 
payments 3.9 percent. 

In Colorado the number of recipients was prac- 
tically unchanged, but the total sum expended for 
old-age assistance was 8.5 percent greater than in 
January. New Mexico and South Dakota each 


Table 4.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-February 1940 ! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 15, 1940] 





Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients ? 


| 





Year and month 





| | Aid to dependent children ? 
} 



































Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance ent children ? blind 
| Families Children 
| 
LAPSES oF ee EDO, ee $494, 794,151 | $300, 402, 044 $93,427,924 | $10, 964, 183 
1, 602, 025 218, 009 | 541, 224 | 33, 595 | 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7,014, 662 808, 420 
1, 625, 539 224, 737 | 557, 613 | 35, 149 | 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 | 36, 393 | 40, 217, 107 | 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 | 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
1, 680, 052 240, 504, 024 38, 131 | 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, BAO, 168 882, 652 
1, 659, 295 243, 422 | 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 506 | 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 57 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 | 41, 885, 425 32, 965, 264 7,978, 814 941, 347 
1, 733, 999 254, 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 124 | 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 955, 636 
1, 638, 457 257, 415 633, 703 41, 449 | 40, 286, 686 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 967, 113 
1, 764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 | 42, 256 | 43, 437, 354 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 983, 140 
1, 779, 292 654, 260 | 42, 938 | 44, 412, 793 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 854 1, 001, 502 
era a es! See tea Oe 554,888,191 | 431, 237, 738 111, 215, 762 12, 434, 691 
1, 790, 055 273, 688 670, 046 | 43, 355 | 44, 968, 632 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 364 1, 009, 634 
1, 802, 296 282, 108 686, 532 | 43, 740 | 45, 259, 826 35, 173, 297 | 9, 067, 631 1! 018, 898 
1, 815, 913 284, 262 | 689, 946 | 43, 968 | 45, 439, 154 | 35, 242, 039 | 9, 173, 347 1, 023, 768 
1, 832, 520 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 45, 278, 236 | 35, 352, 534 8, 809, 963 1, 025, 780 | 
1, 835, 000 285, 692 601, 663 44, 161 | 45, 238, 502 35, 248, 765 8, 968, 947 1, 020, 790 j 
1, 844, 976 207, 344 717, 990 44, 579 46, 161, 140 35, 850, 981 9, 278, 766 1, 031, 393 
1, 861, 094 298, 998 720, 971 44,912 46, 612, 105 36, 247, 753 9, 328, 858 1, 035, 494 | 
1, 874, 721 299, 326 | 721, 374 45, 278 46, 835, 937 36, 440, 564 9, 353, 503 1, 041, 870 | 
1, 888, 015 300, 110 722, 065 45, 329 7, 023, 883 36, 572, 556 9, 406, 902 1, 044, 425 
1, 897, 092 300, 461 | 722,914 45, 458 46, 983, 253 36, 308, 595 9, 533, 110 1, 051, 548 
1, 906, 644 300, 475 | 723,941 | 45,631 | 47, 347, 621 36, 692, 390 9, 505, 629 1' 050, 602 
1, 911, 962 302, 166 | 730, 873 | 45, 877 | 47, 739, 852 36, 959, 630 9, 708, 742 1, 071, 480 
| 
1, 925, 927 311, 783 | 753, 707 | 46, 092 | 49, 727, 240 | 38, 579, 471 10, 066, 324 | 1, O81, 515 
1, 932, 151 315, 849 | 763, 753 | 46, 317 50, 235, 104 38, 930, 423 10, 216, 275 | 1, 088, 406 











2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 
3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration, 
and, prior to January 1940, of hospitalization and burials. 


1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936-De- 
cember 1937. Figures include recipients from Federal, State, and 
loca! funds for ae administered under State plans syeecres by the 
Social Security Board and recipients assisted State and funds only 
for programs under State laws without Federal participation administered 
concurrently with a similar program under an approved plan. 
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the 9.9 percent greater. In Alaska, California, Colo- and Virginia the percentage increases in the total 
























































ents rado, Louisiana, Maine, New Mexico, Tennessee, amount of assistance were at least twice as large 
iber 
uth Table 5.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
n ] February 1940 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 15, 1940] 
was = 
Percentage change from Number of 
the Amount of recipients 
, lw : obligations Average | = r 1,000 
cut Region ! and State pose oo noch incurred for | amount per January 1940 in February 1939 in— Pins Bowe 
pients | paymentsto| recipient | population 
nh a recipients ° | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of ae 
nts | recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations | *2¢ over 
i —_—_ . - a - _ —\— 
' j | | 
of Total... cenee---| 1, 932,151 | $38,930, 423 | $20. 15 | +0.3 +0.9 | +7.2 | +9.9 ‘244 
om Region I: 
th Connecticut 16, 971 440, 603 | 25. 96 +.3 | —4.8 +16.0 | +16.8 145 
e Maine 14, 109 298, 593 21. 16 —21 +.6 +20..6 | +20. 5 164 
th Massachusetts.._- 83,088 | 2,405,075 28. 95 | +.5 +.5 +8.6 +10.5 252 
1. New Hampshire 5, 115 | 110, 539 21.61 | +5.4 +7.2 +23.3 +12.0 99 
in Rhode Island 6,726 | 129, 473 19. 25 —.7 —.5 +7.4 +10. 3 149 
8 Vermont 5, 592 | 91, 310 16. 33 | +.1 +.2 —2.8 +1.2 143 
ru Region Il: 
2 New York 115,745 | 3,020,826 26.10 | +.4 +1.1 +4.9 | +10.5 146 
of Region III: | 
Delaware 2, 576 28, 588 11.10 | (5) +.5 | —1.6 | —.1 123 
79 New Jersey 30, 796 635, 843 20. 65 +.5 | +.3 | +10. 4 | +15. 4 13 
dew Pennsylvania 92,417 | 2,053, 891 22. 22 +3.3 | +3.9 | 7.0 | +10.6 149 
39 Region IV: ; | 
v7, District of Columbia 3, 324 | 84, 521 25. 43 +.4 | +.3 | +1.9 | +.3 79 
as Maryland 18, 428 | 325, 231 17. 65 -.1 +.5 +5.5 +5.4 170 
North Carolina : 34, 986 351,119 10. 04 | —.1 | +.1 +8.4 +14.6 251 
Virginia 16, 478 | 160, 159 9.72 | +.7 +1.4 +65. 5 +66. 3 108 
West Virginia 17, 334 221, 090 12. 75 | +.6 +1.9 —3.7 —11.3 221 
hs Region V: | } 
’ Kentucky cole 45, 154 | 391, 217 8. 66 | (*) (*) +1.1 | +.7 244 
Michigan : 75, 816 1, 282, 7 16. 92 | | —1.0 +6.9 +4.3 260 
Ohio sae 124, 712 2, 889, 175 23.17 6 —.4 +13.2 +14.0 | 258 
Region VI | | 
Mlinois ; 6s 138, 443 2, 825, 625 20. 41 —.9 —.6 +9.1 +18. 1 276 
_— Indiana 66, 143 1, 177, 040 17. 80 +.1 +1.0 +13.9 +19. 3 229 
Wisconsin Mit: 50, 131 1, 107, 722 22. 10 +.6 +.8 +12.0 +16. 2 228 
: Region VII 
sa Alabama P 18, 682 175, 984 9. 42 +.8 | +.2 +16. 7 +16. 7 170 
Florida. 34, 722 408, 115 11. 75 -.8 | —.6 —2.6 | —17.1 365 
Georgia 26, 953 215, 816 8.01 +1.0 +1.0 | —25.7 | —31.0 206 
e Mississippi 19, 857 152, 273 7. 67 —.4 +1.0 | +2.5 | +11.3 232 
South Carolina 19, 161 153, 074 7.99 —1.4 —1.6 —20.2 —16.2 309 
Tennessee 40, 540 408, 170 10. 07 —.4 —.4| +84. 7 | +40. 6 310 
— Region VIII 
lowa 54, 124 1, 122, 061 20. 7% +.5 +1.5 | +6.1 | +9.0 | 247 
183 Minnesota 63, 238 1, 320, 944 20. 89 —.6 —1.8 | —3.8 | —2.9 | 324 
a Nebraska 27, 367 | 515, 094 | 18. 82 +.1 +1) (8) +8.3 | 279 
2) North Dakota 8, 885 154, 404 | 7.38 —.2 —2.0 | +11.9 +11.0 247 
88 South Dakota 14, 397 274, 655 | 19. 08 +.8 +5.3 | —11.6 | —13.8 343 
60 Region IX 
06 Arkansas 18, 495 111, 007 6. 00 +.2 +.2 +10. 8 +9.0 | 229 
52 Kansas 26, 200 512, 769 19. 50 +.2 +1.5 +14.3 +13.0 | 226 
56 Missouri 82, 781 1, 360, 582 16. 44 +4.4 +4.0 | +12.3 —.8 265 
S3 Oklahoma 70, 717 1, 243, 827 17. 59 +.2 +.3 +8.6 —4.0 | 594 
47 Region X: 
36 i NL Ss ccasuimsituiieban occas 31, 507 455, 906 14. 47 +.8 +1.2 +7.6 +49.7 389 
13 New Mexico 4, 212 58, 741 | 13. 95 2.7 +5.3 | +9. 2 | +33. 4 | 281 
4 Texas... 119, 258 1, 089, 429 9.14 —.5 +2.0 | +4.8 —31.1 418 
v2 Region XI | 
= Arizona. 7, 850 212, 846 | 27.11 (8) +.6 +13.9 +16.9 462 
1 Colorado 740,359 | 7 1, 601, 188 | 39. 67 +.3 +8. 5 +5. 4 +43.9 7 545 
a Idaho 8, 785 189, 577 | 21. 58 | +.8 | +1.2 | —.6 +.6 329 
+ Montana 12, 236 | 220, 707 | 18. 04 +.2 +.3 | —3.3 | —15.2 395 
~ Utah 13, 857 | 292, 677 21.12 | -.1 —.4| +2.7 | +5.2 513 
> Wyoming 3, 360 78, 964 23. 50 +.7 +1.4 | +10. 5 +18.6 | 338 
| Region XII 
0 California ; 135, 833 5, 161, 856 38. 00 +.8 +.8 +6.4 +24. 4 295 
3 Nevada 2, 279 60, 606 26. 59 +.2 | +.1 +6. 4 +7.0 380 
4 Oregor kakeadd 20, 240 431, 700 21. 33 —1.4 —1.4 7.6 | +7.9 241 
: Washington 39, 020 | 859, 475 22. 03 -.2 —.8 +3.7 +2.9 312 
Territories 
S Alaska... amatiniaissnlimaale 1, 348 37, 767 28. 02 +1.0 +1.3 +18.6 | +20.4 337 
: Hawaii sccm plaka anesealae 1,714 19, 864 11. 59 +.4 +1.0 —3.3 1.1 | 176 
; ! Social Security Board administrative regions. 5 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
: ? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 6 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
, 3} Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 7 Includes $135,522 incurred for direct payments to 3,443 persons 60 but 
of the Census. under 65 years of age, and $550 for burial payments to persons 60 but under 65. 
4 Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible in- Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 


dividuals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii, 
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as that for all States combined. Although total 
payments were greater in February 1940 in most 
States, there were a number of instances in which 
total obligations declined substantially. In Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Hawaii, Montana, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, and West Virginia the 
decreases from February 1939 ranged from 11.1 
to 31.1 percent. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


From January to February the total numbers of 
families and children receiving aid to dependent 
children in the 42 jurisdictions with approved 
plans increased 1.3 and 1.8 percent, respectively, 
and the total sum expended for assistance to these 
recipients moved upward 1.7 percent. Most of 
the States reported relatively small percentage 
changes in both the numbers aided and total 
payments. 

The program for aid to dependent children in 
Virginia continued to expand at a substantial 
rate in February; the numbers of families and 
children were each 8.2 percent higher than in 
January, and total obligations were 8.3 percent 
greater. In Michigan additional families were 
transferred from county mothers’-pension rolls 
to the State program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The number of families assisted under the 
latter program increased 3.3 percent, the num- 
ber of children 4.0 percent, and the total amount 
of assistance 10.5 percent. 

Colorado, Hawaii, and West Virginia each 
reported an increase of about 5 percent in total 
obligations incurred for payments to recipients. 
In Colorado and Hawaii the numbers of families 
and children rose 3 or 4 percent, but in West Vir- 
ginia the numbers aided moved upward only 
slightly. In Pennsylvania and Vermont, families, 
children, and payments were 3 or 4 percent higher 
in February; in California, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and 
Ohio there were increases of like magnitude in one 
or two items. 

New York reported a decline of 4.5 percent in 
the total sum spent for assistance, although the 
numbers of families and children each decreased 
only about 1 percent. In South Carolina, where 
the public-assistance agency received a smaller 
appropriation from State funds for the current 
fiscal year than was supplied by the State in the 
previous period, there were further declines in 





February. The numbers of families and children 
aided decreased 2.8 and 2.5 percent, respectively, 
and total payments declined 3.2 percent. 

The 42 jurisdictions making payments under the 
Social Security Act in February 1940 also made 
payments under approved plans in February 1939, 
In February 1940 the total numbers of families 
and children assisted were 12.0 and 11.2 percent 
larger, respectively, than in the same month a 
year ago, and the total expenditure for assistance 
was 12.6 percent greater. Total payments had 
increased to a much greater extent in a number of 
the individual States. Expansions of more than 
30.0 percent in total obligations were recorded for 
Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, and Virginia. In a few States, 
however, there were substantial declines from the 
level of total payments in February 1939. For the 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, and Washington the reductions ranged from 
10.1 to 27.7 percent. 


Aid to the Blind 


The total number of recipients of aid to the blind 
in the 43 jurisdictions with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board increased 0.5 percent 
from January to February, and the total amount 


of obligations incurred for payments to these 
recipients rose 0.6 percent. For practically all 


States there were only slight percentage changes 
in both the number receiving assistance and total 
expenditures. 

In Montana the number on the rolls increased 
6.0 percent from January to February, and the 
total amount of assistance moved upward 6.4 
percent. Although the number aided in South 


Dakota was unchanged, total payments in that 
State were 4.1 percent higher than in January 
In Connecticut the number of recipients de- 
clined 3.1 percent, and total obligations decreased 
14.1 percent. The data for Connecticut shown in 
table 7 represent combined figures for two pro- 
grams under which assistance is provided to needy 
blind persons in that State. The declines from 
January to February in the total figures for both 
programs reflect, for the most part, large percent- 
age decreases in the program administered without 
financial participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. For the program administered under an 
approved plan, the number benefited increased 
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slightly in February, although the total expended 
for assistance declined 6.0 percent. 

Utah was the only other State reporting a 
sizable percentage decline in either recipients or 
payments in February. Although the number 


aided in Utah decreased only 1.0 percent, the 
total amount of obligations dropped 6.4 percent. 

For the 42 jurisdictions making payments under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board in 
February 1939 and February 1940, the total num- 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, February 1940 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 15, 1945] 
























































Percentage change from— 
ee ~ of recip- yy 
ents o p- 
Amount of 
obligations | Average January 1940 in— February 1939 in— ame Der 
Region ' and State oe — timated 
ya Be * Number of recip- | Number of recip- popula- 
hay 7 ients Amount ients Amount | tion 
Families | Children __| of obliga- | of ohliga- | under 16 
| tions | Pes tions years § 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
| | 
7 _ hse = : =a ce | | | | | 
Total 315,849 | 763,753 |$10,216,275 | $32.35 +13) +18 | +17} +120] +112] +4126 26 
Region I: | 
Maine... 1, 435 | 3,621| 4,815} 3820 =i -6| ® | 484] +58] +09 15 
Massachusetts 11,466 | $20,174 689, 495 | 60. 13 +1.7 +14 +12) +17.0|) +23.2 +18. 5 526 
New Hampshire 630| 1,624] 26,902 42. 84 +29) +13 +3.4) +87.5| +823] 498.0 12 
Rhode Island 1,170 | 3, 160 | 53, 809 45. 99 (®) —.4 | —.4 +10.7 | =+10.4 +8. 6 18 
Vermont - - 803 | 1,474 15,922 | 31.65 +31) 43.8 | 4+3.9| +17.8| 417.8] +4342 14 
Region II 
New York 36, 044 71,422 | 1,604,357 47.01 —Ll — 9 —4.5 | +1.6 | +1.0 —1.9 23 
Region III: 
Delaware ...... 509 $1,335 | 16, 305 | 32. 03 +1.4 | +3.2 +3.0 7.2; +19.6 +12.4 520 
New Jersey._.. 10, 897 } 24,031 | 330, 396 30. 32 +.9 +1.3 +1.5 —4.8 —5.0 —3. 21 
Pennsylvania... 32,113 | 73,382 1, 152, 932 | 35. 90 +3.6 +3. 5 +4.1 +34.9 +29. 2 +35. 1 25 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia 806 2, 659 | 33,931 | 37.87 —1.4 —12 | —.1} —11L5| —144 —27.7 21 
Maryland 7, 431 | 19,986 | 234, 530 | 31. 56 +1.4 +.9 | +.8 | —6,4 | —6. 2 —6.4 44 
North Carolina 8,581} 21,856 136,777 | 15. 94 +2.4 +1.9 | +4.0 +8,4 +2.3 +12. 1 17 
Virginia 2, 261 | 7,316 46,716 | 20. 66 +8. 2 | +8, 2 +8. 3 +161. 4 +142.7 +142. 5 Rg 
West Virginia 7,363 | 20,671 156, 113 | 21. 20 +1.0 | +.5 | +5. 1 +15. 1 +12.7 +14.7 32 
Region V: | | 
Michigan 17,171 | #43, 480 684, 403 | 39. 86 +3.3 +40) 410.5 +29. 5 +43. 9 +30. 3 533 
Ohio... 9, 953 5 27, 827 387, 869 38. 97 —.5 —.8 | +3. 1 —8.8 —10.8 —10.1 $16 
Region VI 
Indiana : 17,120 | 35,188 | 475, 689 27.79 +.1 -.1) +9.1 | +7.3 +10.4 38 
Wisconsin ‘ 12,142 | ' 27,732 | 469, 362 38. 66 T.4 +.4 | +.9 +9.8 +7.4 +11.6 721 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama... 5,637 | 16,577 80, 864 14. 35 +17) +14 +2.4 +8) +.2] 415.2 ? 
Florida... 3,983 | 810,312 § 83, 920 21. 07 -13| —L7| +.2| +5L0] +48.4/ 473.5 22 
Georzia | 3,882] 10,082 | 78, 271 20. 16 —-.1 —.6 | —.2 —17.0| 19.3 —19.9 10 
South Carolina 3, 058 | 9, 164 49, 243 16. 10 —2.8 —2.5/ —3.2 —27.4| —25.7 —18.9 13 
R Tennessee. 13, 635 35, 214 | 243, 293 17.84 +2.3 +2.2 —.8| +38.5 +33. 6 +34. 2 38 
egion VIII | | 
Minnesota 8,517 | $20,516 208, £52 35. 05 +19 +1.7 | +18 | +20.2| +15.2 +17.3 528 
Nebraska f $5,287 | 911,874 | * 166,686 31. 53 +.8 +.3 | +.5 +9.3 | +8.8 +33.2 31 
North Dakota 2,302 | 56,407 | 72, 467 31. 48 +1.5 +1.2 | +1.2 +15.3 +14.7 +115 52 
Region IX: 
Arkansas | 4, 079 11, 029 | 33, 147 8.13 +.7 (18) +.8 +-3.1 +2.0 +3.0 16 
Kansas 6,217 | 14, 268 | 180, 302 29. 00 +1.2 +2.$ | +2.9 +14.8 +13.3 +10.0 28 
Missouri | 10,052 | 27,729 | 240, 839 23. 96 +15 +1.8 | +4.0 +21.6 +18.2 +2N.3 23 
Oklahoma 17, 670 40, 675 216, 547 12. 26 +11 +1.0 | 4+-1.2 +14.7 +14.3 —1.0 50 
Region X: | | ) 
Louisiana | 12, 531 35, 190 327, 463 26. 13 +3. +2. 4 | +3.3 +21.9 +19.0 +50.7 52 
New Mexic | 1, 757 5,117 44, 015 25. 05 —.2 | —.4) —.6 +13.4 +14.5 +45.7 35 
Region XI: 
Arizona 2,497 | 4,919 | 80, 447 32. 22 | +.6 | +.6 +.7 | +8.6) +5.2 +7.7 54 
Colorado 5,423 | 13,440 | 165, 052 30. 44 +3.3 | +3.9 | +4.9 +11.3 +14.0 +140 46 
Idaho ; 2, 756 56,718 | 77, 036 | 27.95 | +1.0 | +1.6 | +2.0 +2.6 | +6.8 +8.2 $43 
Montana 2, 302 5, 564 | 64,603; 2.10); +18/ +22/ +19 +5.2} +9.2 +3.9 37 
Utah .. 3, 282 | 7,908 113, 301 34. 52 | —.5 | —.6 | +.1 +8.4 +6.4 +11.6 45 
: Wyoming 715 1,776 | 22, 767 31. 84 | +.1| +.9 +1.1 +14.2 +12.7 +16.0 26 
Region XII | | | 
California - 14,775 | #36, 061 659, 460 44. 63 | +18 +15 +3.4 +12.5 | +10.7 +21.2 $27 
Oregon. 1,930 | 1 4,519 75.453 | 39.09 | +.6 +1.1 —1.4 +20. 7 +27.4 +20.3 1117 
Washington 4,824 11, 173 146, 470 30. 36 +.3 +19 +2.0 —16.0 —13.9 —12.9 28 
Territory 
Hawaili 1, 053 3, 580 35, 564 33.77 +4.5 +3.3 +5.3 +8.9 +4.3 +6.2 2 





1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 

+ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 
of the Census. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

§ Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

* No change. 

’ Includes approximately 2,829 children 16 years of age and over. 
1,000 excludes these children. 

* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 


Rate per 
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* In addition, in 72 counties payments amounting to $16,819 were made from 
local funds without Federal participation to 931 families in behalf of 2,153 
children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving aid 
from this source for February also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

10 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

tt Includes 424 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
these children. 
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ber of recipients was 5.7 percent larger in Febru- 
ary of this year, and the total volume of assistance 
was 6.4 percent greater. Compared with the 
amounts expended in February 1939, total pay- 
ments were more than 20.0 percent higher in 
February of this year in Alabama, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New 





Mexico, North Dakota, Vermont, and Virginia, 
On the other hand, substantially smaller sums 
were spent for aid to the blind in February 1940 
in the District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, and Tennessee, 
In these States the declines from February 1939 
levels ranged from 10.1 to 20.2 percent. 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
February 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 15, 1940] 












































Percentage change from— 
—— of ee = ne Number of 
obligations Average . fie » 1020 fr recipients 
Region ! and State pa oy incurred for | amount per January 1940 in February 1939 in per 100,000 
payments to recipient ae se wee ceca ome estimated 
recipients ? | Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of PoOPUlation# 
recipients obligations | recipients obligations 
ae? ae : a 
Total__- vee 46, 317 $1, 088, 406 | $23. 50 +0.5 +0.6 14-5. 7 146.4 47 
Regio = baat 
Connecticut . 5 251 5 5, 434 21. 65 —3.1 —14.1 +9. 6 +21. 1 i4 
Ss = aS ae 1, 246 28, 045 23. 23 —.5 —L18 —1.0 +] 146 
aes : 1, 168 26, 851 | 22. 99 +.5 | +1.3 +4.3 +0. 0 26 
EERE TT 324 | 7, 515 23. 19 —1.2) —1.8 +4.2 +8. 5 64 
Rhode Island..........._. SEE 60 | 968 16. 13 () (*) (’) ? 9 
c_ Ts EN Pe IID E 154 | 3, 216 20. 88 (4) —2.9 +16.7 +38. 2 10 
Region II: | 
New York......_.. 2,771 | 71, 737 | 25. 89 +.7 +1.2 +4.7 +8. 4 21 
Region III: | 
New Jersey ..... 664 15, 354 23. 12 +11 +1.6 +8. 1 +10 15 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia._..._.___________| 208 5, 356 25.75 —1.0 —1.1 —6.7 —10.1 33 
Mer) ettsintiascmedes wonneee=-| 668 14, 026 21. 00 —.3 | -.1 +4.9 2.2 40 
| eee ARIES AE 1, 988 29, 749 14. 96 +.2 | 5 +2 +4 57 
o- aaa nail 1,001 12, 701 12. 69 +1.3 | +1.2 +32.8 30 37 
asl 803 13, 120 16. 34 (8) +1.5 +5.2 s 43 
759 18, 243 24. 04 +1.6 +2.2 +8. 1 +.7 16 
3, 900 | 76, 533 | 19. 62 +.3 +1.3 y —2 58 
2, 464 50, 208 | 20. 38 +.6 +1.1 —1.2 3 71 
2,011 46, 463 | 23. 10 () + +1.4 +3.4 69 
569 5, 093 8. 95 +4 +1.0 +18.8 +20.8 20 
$2,156 § 26, 872 | 12. 46 +.7 +1.0 —6.7 — 2. 2 129 
1, 092 10, 906 | 9. 99 +.4 +.2 —12.6 | —19.6 35 
686 5, 080 7.41 +2.2 | +2.6 | +46. 3 | +52. 8 34 
748 7, 73 10. 33 —1.4 | —19 —14.0 —11.6 40 
1, 602 17, 704 11. 05 —.1 (*) +13. 2 —14.7 55 
1, 446 34, 445 23. 82 +.1 +.6 +-10.6 +10 57 
893 24,014 26. 89 +.9 +1.1 +12.6 +21 34 
5 663 5 13, 053 | 19. 69 +1.1 +1.6 +9.6 +5.7 49 
143 GSS 2. 90 + 7 —2.9 +24.3 +28 | v4) 
232 3,974 17. 13 (*) +4. 1 (*) —12.2 34 
647 4, 320 | 6. 48 +1.5 +1.4 +8. 3 +-6.0 33 
1, 197 24, 527 | 20. 49 +1.4 +2.2 +15.8 +13.7 64 
2, 191 33, 240 | 15.17 +.5 +.8 +9.3 +2.5 86 
| 
1, 029 17, 372 16. 88 | +1.5 +1.5 +25. 6 | +61. 2 48 
213 16.71 (*) +1.0 +6.5 | +22. 8 50 
| | 
335 8, 750 | 26.12 —.3 —.6 +8.1 +141 81 
651 | 18, 046 29. 10 +1.4 +1.7 +6. 7 +7. 0 61 
283 6, ORT 21.51 —.7 —.7 —5.0 —6§.8 57 
177 3, 683 20. 81 +6.0 | +6.4 +38. 3 +35. 7 33 
206 5, 464 26. 52 —1.0 | —6.4 —1.0 +3.9 40 
150 4,145 27. 63 Saal —2.1 —.7 —7.1 64 
6, 991 336, 168 48. 09 +.8 | +.8 +11.8 | +12.1 114 
450 11, 358 25. 24 —.7 | —.6 +4. 2 +3.8 44 
1, 037 31, 553 30. 43 —.3 —.3 +.6 —.4 63 
70 959 13. 70 (*) (*) (*) (*) 18 








1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
2 From Federal State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
+ Population as of J uly 1, 1937, estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
* Comparison for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for February 1939 and February 1940. 
Includes aid to the blind administered enter State law without Federal 


participation. 


* Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 
’ No approved plan for aid to the blind for February 1939. 
* No change 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, JANUARY 1940 


From December to January total payments for 
all public assistance and earnings under Federal 
work programs declined in 32 States and increased 
in 17 States. For 6 States—Connecticut, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, and New 
Mexico—December and January data on general 
relief expenditures are not comparable because of 





the inclusion of payments for hospitalization and 
burials in the figures for the latter month. This 
lack of comparability affects the total volume of 
assistance and earnings to an appreciable extent 
only in Connecticut, lowa, and New Hampshire; 
for these States general relief payments for hos- 
pitalization and burials were excluded from the 


Table 8.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, January 1940 ' 


[In thousands} 





Obligations incurred 


for— 


All public 


Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs 


| 





eee CR i ce — 


























assistance |} payments | 
and earnings yr | National Youth Work Projects 
of om tal by the Administration Administration Ba aod 
State employe Special | twill Sa ae eS ee er: 
under types Of | General security yang | work 
| Federal public | - ye ae tm | . Projects | and 
| aem “e met relief Adminis- vation : wn¢ | Out-of- | Projects ony 
work assist- trati Corps Student | school | operated operated |construc- 
programs ance | ‘ation rps | wor ‘work the Oy Fe con 
| program | r ederal | projects 
| | program PA agencies | 
—— ——— EEE EGE GRAERES EERE GabnneEeE ieaemeeses -_ 

Total | $270,458 | $50,658 | $42, 572 $1,992 | $19,426 | $2,848 | $5,815 | $106,007 | $3,748 | 4 $37,390 
Alabama .| 4, 160 260 22 343 | 528 | 60 | 129 1, 962 | 27 828 
Arizona. 1, 261 | 300 | 41 85 153 | 14 22 406 61 179 
Arkansas 2, 740 148 | 18 13 | 532 | 35 108 1,516 28 | 340 
California. . 20,372} 6,092} 5,033 202 | 670 | 155 294 5, 463 284 2,179 
Colorado 3, 954 1, 652 | 243 | 59 | 206 | 34 47 1, 27 122 316 
Connecticut 3, 334 536 641 | (3) 146 | 21 67 1, 147 | 38 739 
Delaware 322 44 38 (8) 31 3 | 8 126 | 3 | 70 
District of Columbia 2, 860 124 52 58 17 20 | 515 | 172 | 1, 901 
Florida 3, 580 521 60 59 291 31 | 65 1,790 | 112 | 652 
Georgia 3, 442 303 37 99 609 68 117 1, 735 | 97 377 
Idaho 1,123 269 | 32 | 9 | 87 18 | 39 567 | 43 60 
Illinois 18, 677 3,216 | 4,343 | 7| 1,027 156 | 308 7, 991 | 91 | 1, 539 
Indiana 6, 565 1, 690 | 866 2 418 | 78 | 117 2, 782 | 37 575 
lowa 3, 768 1, 202 | 737 | 2 | 237 53 118 1, 202 5 203 
Kansas 2, 960 705 424 | 75 | 279 57 85 1, 099 72 | 165 
Kentucky 3, 407 402 ‘68 10 | 424 51 | 123 1, 576 69 684 
Louisiana 3, 843 785 162 5 415 51 | 115 1, 460 35 816 
Maine 1, 663 381 | 328 4 141 14 | 47 384 18 347 
Maryland 2, 451 570 | 218 1 196 27 | 73 664 | 120 | 580 
Massachusetts 14, 818 3, 101 2, 175 (*) 564 | 86 206 6, 097 | 159 2, 430 
Michigan 10, 273 1, 933 | 1, 597 | 5 | 640 106 236 5, 183 61 511 
Minnesota 6, 503 1, 662 1, 147 | 25 520 64 129 2, 609 59 289 
Mississippi 2, 77 156 | 9 43 416 42 90 1, 634 29 354 
Missouri. . 6, 748 1, 631 | 461 20 760 77 171 | 3, 082 34 513 
Montana | 2, 031 287 | 101 94 175 19 35 | 762 73 485 
Nebraska 2,811 693 165 73 221 36 61 1, 238 | 41 283 
Nevada 351 64 ll (3) 32 2 4 96 i] 133 
New Hampshir: 1, 436 137 233 1 50 s 20 414 | 18 555 
New Jersey 10, 120 974 1, 451 2 520 65 | 7 4, 400 | 140 2, 360 
New Mexico 1,174 104 16 42 152 12 42 650 32 126 
New York 31, 631 4, 832 10, 265 7 1, 226 293 471 10, 183 | 216 4, 138 
North Carolina 3, 672 512 47 2 508 71 186 1, 615 | 67 647 
North Dakota 1, 481 232 100 | 79 204 | 25 55 | 728 | 25 32 
Ohio 13, 936 3,352 | 2,004 4 901 | 144 238 | 6,390 | 77 825 
Oklahoma 4, 542 1, 487 | ‘7 7 670 75 166 | 1, 490 | 85 421 
Oregon 2, 349 526 194 13 | 169 | 27 41 938 | 41 400 
Pennsylvania 23, 725 3, 467 6, 369 7 1, 223 | 201 367 | 8, 702 | 283 8, 105 
Rhode Island 2, 094 185 4317 @) | 83 14 31 756 | 27 680 
South Carolina 2, 214 18 3 | 353 38 71 1, 674 | 86 535 
South Dakota 1, 749 295 119 266 184 30 42 730 | 4] 41 
Tennessee 3, 882 | 673 | 434 17 | 518 | 59 115 1, 539 | 25 903 
Texas . | 7, 663 | 1, 069 114 | 126 1, 144 151 | 354 3, 343 | 202 | 1, 159 
Utah 1, 517 | 413 | 142 | 10 93 25 | 33 | 661 | 43 | 96 
Vermont | 503 | 110 | 78 1 35 8 | 12 209 34 17 
Virginia 3, 573 | 214 92 | 4 461 | 57 | 114 S44 164 | 1, 618 
Washington | 5, 250 | 1, 042 350 | 38 330 | 45 100 1, 762 159 | 1, 425 
West Virginia 2, 922 | 378 | 171 | 7 | 341 | 40 | 122 1, 558 13 | 292 
Wisconsin 6, 92: 1,610 | 1,320 | 31 | 435 | 79 181 | 2,879 356 
Wyoming. scuniensl 532 | 105 34 | 3 52 5 | 11 | 180 | 31 | 112 

See tootnotes to table 1. § Less than $1,000. 

? Includes $1,000 not distributed by States. 4 Estimated. 
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January totals for comparison with December. 

In January total obligations incurred for the 
special types of public assistance increased in 39 
States, general relief expenditures rose in 39 of the 
43 States with comparable data for both months, 
and subsistence payments by the Farm Security 
Administration increased in 37 States. 

Earnings of enrollees in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps were higher in January in all but 4 
States. Larger total amounts were earned on 





projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in 26 States, but smaller sums were earned 
on WPA-financed projects operated by other 
Federal agencies in 33 States. Earnings under the 
out-of-school work program of the National 
Youth Administration increased in 39 States, 
whereas earnings under the student work pro- 
gram declined in 42 States. Total earnings on 
other Federal work and construction projects de- 
creased in 44 States. 


Table 9.—Recipienis of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, January 1940 ' 







































































| 
Recipients a of public assist- Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cases for 
which sub- EN Gee 
Aid to dependent Cc sistence National Youth | Work Projects Ad- 
ases re- | payments sets 
cate children esivin were ear Administration ministration Other 
: Aid to gener tified by | Civilian — Federal 
Old-age the relief the Farm | Conser- | Out-of- teete | Work and 
assistance | Security vation | Student Projects ee a | construc. 
blind school operates 
| Sine | Adminis- Corps work | operated “pe tion 
| Families | Children trati soaram | WS | be th by other; .* 
ation prog | program | ip . Federal | ProJects 
j | ‘ agenck 
| | | 
Bs dtinddconne 1,922,885 | 325,077 | 783,042 | 70,077 1, 688, 493 106, 556 | 293, 230 435,818 | 322, 367 |2, 136, 304 6,171 | 2319, 329 
18,535 | 5,543°| 16, 344 567 2, 338 | 25,840] 7,964; 10,852| 7,538 | 53,174 699 8, 551 
7, 848 2, 482 6, 877 336 886 | 5, 932 2, 302 1, 930 1, 358 7, 065 1, 031 1, 654 
18, 464 | 4,051 | 11,025 657 He 768 505 8, 033 6, 680 6, 044 45,514 Su9 4,177 
134, 740 14, 513 35, 533 6, 933 160, 534 7, 444 10, 114 19, 093 15, 364 87,350 , 8S 16, 921 
40, 241 5, 248 12, 938 | 642 15, 598 2, 822 3, 109 | 5, 305 | 2,612 | 24,126 1, 957 3, 043 
16, 924 31,440 3 3, 300 259 21, 415 | 1} 2,202 2, 861 3,289} 18, 235 6Y 5 000 | 
Delaw: 2, 577 502 1, 204 j.....- 1, 832 18 | 462 | 475 | 511 2, 424 45 613 
District o of Columbia - 3, 311 909 2, 692 210 1, 987 880 | 1, 638 | 1,115 9, OST 2. 264 12, 825 
ere 34, 987 4, 034 10, 488 2, 142 8,717 | 3, 898 4,387; 5,156); 4,359 38, 227 2, 279 7, 151 
Georgia.............- 26, 688 3, 10, 140 1, 088 7, 493 | 6, 278 9, 193 | 12, 274 6, 658 47, 605 2, 125 5. 415 
i icicctntbescce 8, 713 2, 729 6, 612 285 2, 232 2n9 1,317 | 2,624 | 1, 849 10, 384 684 567 
SM 139, 664 27,500 | 317,000 37,700 we 533 209 15,500 | 23, 426 17,082 | 164, 066 1, 653 11, 483 
I 66, 075 17, 111 35, 210 2, 450 56, 753 87 6, 314 11, 812 6, 702 61, 624 72 4,712 
yee--------—- 53, 839 33, 000 37,000 1, 445 | 37, 099 48 3, 572 7, 466 | 7, 130 25, 413 ot 2, 285 
“Ge 26, 235 6, 138 13, $83 | 1, 180 29, 122 | 4, 704 4,206 | 9, 640 | 5, 008 27, 887 48 1, 792 
Kentucky... rd caine 45, 150 248 | 5780 |--- - 28,800 | 123 6, 399 | 9, 307 7,063 | 45,080 1, 489 6, 472 
eens 31,257 | 12,158 34, 351 | 1,014 9, 871 | 227 6, 260 | 7, 296 5, 774 36, 52 50 ), 480 
ae 14, 410 1, 440 3, 642 1, 252 12, 038 204 2, 130 1, 993 1, 861 8, 067 374 3, 808 
Maryland - --...--- 18, 448 7,331 | 19,813 670 | 9, 728 76 2,960 | . 3,686 4, 297 13, 032 2, 035 4, 893 
Massachusetts - 82,709 | 11,271 | 28,773) 1,162/ 73,730 8 8.508 | 11,662| 10,750) 96,203 2, 169 &) 521 
Michigan. -..... 76, 670 16, 615 41, 817 747 | 68, 307 272 9, 663 15, 438 12, 480 83, 830 ONh 4, 690 
a 63, 592 8, 357 20, 169 85 45, 155 1, 445 7, 48 9, 910 6, 219 47, 301 927 2, 821 
nn . 19, 940 5104 3 162 671 | 1, 501 1, 496 6, 285 8, 178 5,779 43, 419 SM4 4, 832 
RS 79, 280 9, 902 23, 318 3 3, 655 35, 955 1, 234 11, 465 12, 461 11, 101 84, 273 827 6, 206 
I 12, 209 2, 261 5, 445 167 5, 744 4, 100 2. 642 3, 146 1, 792 12, 839 1, 213 3, 730 
ERS | 27, 342 5, 245 11, 837 656 12, 472 4, 740 3, 335 5, 884 3, 765 8, 414 62¢ 2, 907 
a 2, 274 3135 3 330 310 802 1 485 282 239 1, 787 155 946 
New ampenine 4, 851 612 1, 603 328 8, 292 29 759 1,129 983 7,461 160 3, 749 
New Jersey. ..........- | 30, 646 10, 803 23, 723 657 3 59, 300 101 7, 49 9, 822 10, 692 72, 067 1, OK 17, 625 
New Mexico.........- 4, 103 1, 761 5, 136 213 2, 100 2, 392 2, 297 1, 808 2, 006 12, 50 , 451 
SE 115, 323 36, 438 72, 037 , 75 276, 367 2R6 18, 513 40, 295 21, 27% 153, 015 3, 194 28, 531 
North Carolina......._. 35, 010 8, 380 21, 459 1, 985 7, 855 354 7, 665 9, 992 12, 156 44, 177 1, 622 7, 785 
North Dakota... -....... 8, 907 2, 267 6, 329 | 142 5, 330 4, 305 3, 086 4, 624 3,079 14, 569 452 410 
Ti itininhinketesacaces 124, 976 10, 002 23, 049 3, 889 113, 231 169 13, 600 21, 196 12,809 138,903 1, 409 7, 116 
Oklaboma i 70, 549 17, 482 40, 261 | 2, 180 3 13, 400 2. 679 10, 108 13, 722 9, 163 48, 616 2, 292 4, 290 
eS AT 20, 521 1,918 4, 469 | 453 12, 039 461 2, 550 3, 768 2, 349 15, 062 Brit 3, 104 
Pennsylvania... ......... 89, 475 30, 997 70, 918 12, 691 226, 657 277 18, 459 32, 280 20,117 | 140, 804 4,512 24, 777 
Rhode Island. _......... 6, 771 1, 170 3, 172 | 55 311, 500 10 1, 248 1, 851 1, 757 12, 587 0) 4,449 
South Carolina. ._...._. | 19, 435 | 3, 145 9, 395 | 759 2,010 102 5, 332 6, 937 4, 644 41, 788 1, 64 5, 580 
South Dakota.....-..-..| 14, 281 1, 776 4.000 | 232 6, 318 14, 869 2, 783 6, 140 3, 590 15, 429 7 589 
is icecesecnesss! 40, 696 13, 326 34, 453 | t, 603 3 6, 600 340 7, 824 10, 392 8, 119 40, 848 7 9, 109 
SEITE 119, 900 ie) 3230 |... 15, 426 3, 640 17, 268 21, 368 20, 129 95, 435 4, 167 13, 812 
SR 13, 876 3, 300 7, 949 208 6, 309 419 1, 408 3, 737 1, 681 11, 534 719 782 i 
_ aE 5, 585 488 1,420 154 3, 291 20 524 1, 168 721 4, 135 632 163 
= SSS 16, 362 2, 090 6, 762 | 988 8, 895 216 6, 957 8, 148 6, 868 22, 673 3, 50 13, 324 
Washington____- ° 39, 098 | 4, 811 10, 965 1, 040 24, 349 1, 271 4, 977 6, 452 5, 376 29, 707 2 9, 533 
West Virginia. ._. | 17, 229 | 7,290 | 20,562 803 16, 552 117 5, 143 7, 312 6, 078 34, 973 4 3, 080 
.. _ _ eee 49,829 | 12,053 27,616 | 2,011 52, 396 1, 651 6, 567 12, 364 9, 240 53, 611 4 3, 116 
| TEN 3, 335 | 714 1, 761 | 152 1, 866 757 77 766 709 3, 453 48 1, 063 
! See footnotes to table 2. ? Includes 18 persons not distributed by States. 3 Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
January 1940 


January expenditures in 116 urban areas for 
payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance, public general relief, and private 
assistance, and for earnings of persons employed 
on projects operated by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration totaled $94.3 million. Beginning in 
January, data for the assistance programs include 
payments for burial of recipients, in addition to 
obligations incurred for money payments, assist- 
ance in kind, medical care, and hospitalization. 
This change in reporting procedure affects to a 
negligible degree the data for all areas combined. 

Total payments for assistance and WPA earn- 
ings exclude all costs of administering the programs 
and of materials, equipment, and supplies incident 
to the operation of work projects. Data are not 
available for the urban areas on earnings of persons 


enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps, earn- 
ings under the programs of the National Youth 
Administration, or earnings of persons employed 
on WPA-financed projects operated by other 
Federal agencies and other Federal work and 
construction projects. 

In January earnings on WPA-operated projects 
comprised 48.3 percent of aggregate payments. 
Expenditures for general relief by public agencies 
accounted for the second largest share, 29.3 per- 
cent, and obligations incurred for the special 
types of public assistance represented 21.3 percent 
of the total. Private assistance comprised only 
1.1 percent of total payments. 

From December to January the total volume of 
public and private assistance and WPA earnings 
moved upward 1.0 percent. This rise was attrib- 
utable to increased expenditures for public general 
relief and for the special types of public assistance. 
General relief payments by public agencies rose 5.4 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-January 1940 
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Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, January 1940 


[Corrected to Mar. 20. 1940] 
























































Percentage 
Public funds change in 
' total from— 
State and city Areaincluded | Total! pene ——____ 
Aid to Aid to , Decem-| Janu. 
General | Old-age WPA a 
Total dependent the | ber ar 
relief? | assistance | Ghiidren?| blind? | e@rines ‘ | 1939 | 1999 
Birmingham ..._........ $418, 797 $8, 181 $21, 937 $21, 662 $854 | $366, 163 | $194 | —13.2| 37.8 
i cnwekaccancien 138, 195 1,017 7,777 1, 987 144 127, 270 439 +3.4 —7.9 
Los Angeles__.....___._. 6, 217, 245 | 2,000,418 | 2,085, 886 213, 376 160,420 | 1,757,145 | # 25, 957 4-5. 1 +6,9 
TTT: 1, 418, 000 361, 027 296, 196 53, 675 23, 623 683, 479 | 3,860 | +6.5 —40 
Sacramento.........____. 338, 69, 741 125, 343 19, 851 7,175 116, 750 $1,961 | +11.2 +87 
San Diego._......._....- oor “Teens ..-| 711,444 710, 813 174, 244 261, 981 28, 267 12, 359 233, 962 631 | +5.8 +5,7 
SSECEE in, RSS 1, 857, 631 | 1, 839, 696 530, 026 393, 155 53, 027 25, 061 838, 427 17,935 | +8.6 —6.8 
Game . SERGEY Cer és A eer ialaaae 879, 272 875, 487 60, 216 403, 724 49, 270 4, 217 358,060 | 3,785 | +164) +182 
0 “4 | | i 
aan eal Ge nccccccansst ELD 184,908 | 51,975 34, 731 6,114 558 91, 620 2, 751 —27)| —826 
ETT iT RE 248, 309 232, 314 6 64, 639 54, 518 7, 048 1, 262 104, 847 15, 995 —.5| —%6 
New Britain.............|....-.  ~“VRaeaet 76, 385 75, 824 ¢ 12,485 13, 190 2, 643 127 7, 379 | 561; —23| —444 
— Haven. -._.._.-.-..|.--.. _, See 296,502 | 291,801 | ° 77,663 52, 929 7. 241 997 | 152. 971 $4,701); +.5| —IL4 
Wilmington _____- County......._. 174, 486 170,788 | 35, 771 17,077 | Ra 107, 840 | 3, 698 c) —2.1 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
agen 8 EIST es 702, 724 684, 337 52, 611 84, 205 | 33, 969 | 5,415 508, 047 * 18, 387 7.8) —20.9 
Florida: | | | 
Jacksonville... ........... OBEY 732 367, 508 5, 958 43, 119 8, 756 | 2, 800 306, 785 1, 224 10.1 | —13.2 
d 135, 770 5, 559 33, 013 10, 779 | 1,924 84, 405 5, 389 7.4 —2.0 
339, 578 13, 838 21, 764 15, 883 1,703 | 286,300) 8.1904) —13.1| —504 
| 8, 268,007 | 2,920,749 | 1, 165, 437 | 80, 682 | 71, 092 | 4,030, 047 80,596 | —2.2| —27.7 
271, 547 5A, 506 | 43, 483 | 1, 605 5, 005 166, 048 2, 424 3.0 —5.9 
295,553 | 84,772) 41,611 | 22,052 | 1,609 | 175, 500 1,140| -16.5| —226 
23: 42, 540 | 43, 173 21, 310 1, 372 124, 251 2, 669 1.9| —14,7 
796, 759 136, 498 | 133, 782 71, 667 6,609 | 448, 203 7, 898 10} —2%6.7 
259, 226 70, 700 | 39, 032 , 500 94 128, 000 | 418 7| —-2.8 | 
299, 723 | 43, 274 | 54, 491 18, 847 1, 908 181, 113 1, 0&8 8) —2.1 j 
} 
494, 292 101, 162 90, 501 | 4, 083 5,451 | 203,005 1, 516 34) —1L3 
215, 320 $77, 418 44, 406 4, 146 1,779 87, 571 658 1.3 —7.2 
276, 079 34, 829 31, 255 14,916 1, 606 193, 473 579 3| —25.8 
129, 473 12, 204 18, 626 7, 770 1, 144 | 80, 729 965 2.3 —3.5 
186, 722 73, 105 41, 826 18, 682 1, 857 | 51, 252 677 13.7) —17.5 
189, 727 9 26, 105 33, 874 10, 123 -------| 119,625 | * *6,830 1.2) —50.0 
| 1,017, 359 48, 487 69, 104 94, 959 5,136} 790,673 | ¢11,282/ -125|) 129 
..do 57,939 10, 460 18, 858 15, 806 608 12, 207 321 +4.6 +17.3 
City | 99,049 924480) 20, 204 4, 310 1,351) 48, 605 67) +.4) =28 
Maryland: Baltimore__......|..... eS 787,587 | 769, 565 193, 007 162,477 | 141,427 9, 078 263, 57 18, 022 +3.6 > —10.5 
Massachusetts: | 
I APR: | 2,932,770 | 2,853, 019 540, 908 445, 339 247, 839 8, 202 | 1,610,731 79, 751 +-6.4 —12.6 
RIS eS “Rae | 220, 884 217, 467 42, 266 59, 737 8, 753 473 106, 238 3, 417 3.3 24.0 
Cambridge............. t Sea 280, 450 276, 742 92, 288 45, 933 20, 030 1,002 | ‘117, 489 3, 708 1.6 14.4 
-— “as (ss TE Paez | SE 301, 042 , 872 § 87, 279 57, 827 12, 435 883 142, 448 170 
SIRES RS xc oR 215, 526 213,955 | * * 34, 466 44, 635 5, 480 52 128, 845 1, 571 
SE hikcnictcunpendionsdlesdial ae 424, 709 422, 877 8 72, 499 68, 394 | 15, 036 767 266, 181 1, 832 ‘ —6.4 ' 
eS WRT Nene 285, 648 | 70, 029 79, 310 9, 989 711 125, 609 $2,911 10.4 20.1 
(“ws STR STS _ _ 126, 617 126, 614 | 43, 965 32,944 6, 504 252 42,949 3 4. —12.1 
New Bedford____. vlan do... 281, 137 279, 582 53, 751 80, 219 11, 665 901 133, 046 1, 555 Lf —27.7 
<2 ee ARAS] ESTE | TE 109, 204 36, 891 18, 650 8, 100 152 45, 501 1,820 22. ¢ 7.8 
S) ERT ee 369, 115 364, 953 122, 885 81, 328 23, 798 895 136, 047 * 4, 162 12.6 —21.4 
tairialdadaitinlabeien adlltisecieccst . aa 447,538 | * 169, 223 96, 006 26, 979 840 154, 490 4, 801 7.4| —20.6 
Michigan: 
0 | County......... 3, 490,716 | 3,474,357 | 876, 131 254,714 | 209,043 5,156 | 2,039,313 | * 16, 359 } 28,7 
SERS feel” "Sea 334,412 | 334,132 56, 593 57, 227 22, 360 471 | 197,481 280) +3.0 33.7 
Grand Rapids._._____. (aed a 435,608 | 435,124 76, 620 106, 311 24, 766 1, 331 226, 096 ¢ 574 5.4 ~39. 2 
SR aT SR ae 319,655 | 319,147 42, 537 48,915 | 22, 221 597 204, 877 508 | +26.9 —24.0 
Saginaw OTC Baier cnaaciade 225, 216 224,133 | 28,666 30, 037 16, 478 325 148, 627 1, 083 24.1 —.9 
Minnesota: | 
ee Se | 742, 129 736, 803 211,979 108, 212 36, 787 2,734 | 377,001 5, 326 8.1 —14.8 
Minneapolis.__........_- ney “Ce 1, 407, 611 | 1, 400, 968 449,056 | 287,881 53, 563 5, 207 605, 261 6, 643 7 — 25.6 
__ ae ERE 735, 684 729,777 | 252,789 110, 154 26, 334 3,048 | 337, 452 5, 907 4| —40.2 
issouri: | | 
Beene Oliy.........-.-.. oS. 886, 379 874,230 | 141, 567 154, 757 15, 564 10, 400 651,042 | %12, 149 5.8 —14.7 
i a City and county| 965, 543 938, 411 187, 453 202, 059 44, 795 16, 525 487, 579 27, 132 5. 1 —55. 4 
Nebraska: Omaha__..._____- GC nassedeae 415, 625 403, 187 15, 084 | 87, 441 | 40, 932 2, 202 257, 438 12, 438 11.7 —37.1 
New Jersey: 
> — a Ee 368, 575 368, 025 162, 943 | 27, 103 25, 132 1,1 151, 708 1! 550 6.8 | —40.5 
AE RETTS 4 1, 105, 769 | 1, 101,824 433, 829 62, 470 60, 778 2, 229 542, 518 3,945; —-L0O| —28.3 
A) See Sc isansumeaa 151, 939 149, 586 49, 092 | 17, 869 | 12, 970 755 68, 900 2,353 | —13.5 41.1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 


Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, January 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to Mar. 20, 1940] 





State and city 





New York 


Albany City 
Buffalo ; County 
New Rochelle -. City 
New York do 
Niagara Falls do 
Rochester do 
Syracuse County 
Utica City 
Yonkers do 
North Carolina | 
Asheville | County... 
Charlotte do 
Greensboro do 
Winston-Salem do 
Ohio 
Akron do 
Canton do 
Cincinnati do 
Cleveland do 
Columbus do 
Dayton do 
Springfield do 
Toledo do 
Youngstown do 
Oklahoma: Tulsa do 
Oregon: Portland lo 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown do 
Altoona do 
Bethlehem do 
Chester lo 
Erie do 
Johnstown do 
Philadelphia lo 
Pittsburgh lo 
Reading do 
Scranton do 
Wilkes-Barre do 
Rhode Island: Providence City 
South Carolina: Charleston County 
Tennessee 
Knoxville do 
Memphis do 
Nash ville lo 
Texas: 
Dallas lo 
El! Paso lo 
Fort Wort! lo 
Houston do 
San Antonio lo 
Utah: Salt Lake City ! 
Virginia 
Norfolk Cit 
Richmond lo 
Roanoke lo 
Washington 
Seattle County 
Tacoma i 
West Virginia: Huntington lo 


Wisconsin 
Kenosha 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Racine 


Area included 






































Public funds 
=a Private 
1% Aid t Aid es 
: General | Old-age to to | WPA 
Total relief? | assistance Comet a) ; | earnings ¢ 
$112,530 | $110,043 $49,976 | $17, 259 $5, 100 $817 $36,891 | $2, 487 
| 1,436,820 | 1, 419, 834 865, 354 103, 199 69, 180 3,593 | 378,508 16, 986 
| 110, 842 110, 419 74, 819 11, 905 10, 221 13, 445 423 
_|16, 923, 201 |16, 560,080 | 6, 194, 785 | 1, 424,022 | 1, 252, 389 40, 858 | 7,648,026 | ¢ 363, 121 
| 107,781 106, 996 63, 543 9, 245 7,819 135 26, 254 
742, 882 738,306 | 442, 550 125, 597 ; 2, 664 123, 849 4, 576 
583, 915 579,300 | 297,602 82, 601 23, 677 1, 085 174, 335 4,615 
169, 663 167, 036 77, 441 31, 351 13, 699 433 44, 112 2, 627 
307, 564 306, 074 128, 593 21, 416 19, 744 453 135, 868 1, 490 
120,687 | 120, 687 | 4, 542 12, 912 5, 010 927 07,208 |.......--- 
89, 772 88, 785 | 7, 269 17, 525 6, 584 1, 513 , 804 987 
87, 778 87, 653 2, 528 16, 341 7, 096 1, 364 60, 324 i 125 
117,105 | 111, 428 6, 865 14, 107 5, 850 1, 038 83, 568 5, 677 
840, 255 | 837, 482 136, 534 83, 716 14, 906 1,700 | 600,626 2, 773 
318,088 | 317,992 45, 129 88, 316 12, 640 1,915 169, 992 96 
949,132 | 931,273 266, 941 204, 526 31, 362 5,220 | 423,224 | %17,850 
2, 950,704 | 2,915,510 | 705, 468 246, 768 105, 190 8, 347 | 1, 849, 737 35, 194 
757,345 | 754, 509 150, 232 178, 350 15, 580 6, 323 114 62,746 
487,086 | 485, 506 163, 316 127, 787 12, 465 2, 520 179, 508 1, 490 
136,684 | 136,684 11, 952 57, 931 4, 376 1, 343 61, 082 : 
751,886 | 751, 283 117, 358 134, 203 14, 877 4, 331 480, 514 603 
313,706 | 313,047 | 48,476 54, 213 10, 265 3, 150 196, 934 749 
198,492 | 189, 587 | 8, 724 82, 818 15, 951 2, 658 79, 436 8, 905 
671, 421 668,551 | 104, 739 170, 021 “| 4,982 | 365,600 2, 870 
185, 687 184, 777 35, 082 22, 460 9, 503 5, 379 112, 353 910 
263,115 | 263,031 50, 725 32, 450 18, 480 6,492 | 154, 884 84 
208, 909 208,030 | 36, 823 24, 205 11, 603 5, 520 129, 789 879 
234, 345 232,114} 43,707 33,293 | 16,158 7, 093 131, 863 2, 231 
353,008 | 352,926; 92,588 | 49,435 19, 110 8, 207 183, 586 82 
324,205 | 323,921) 70,533 37,760 28, 962 7, 372 179, 204 284 
4, 546, 272 | 4, 501,631 | 2,042,125 | 442,025 355, 990 72,718 | 1,588,773 | © 44,641 
2,842,811 | 2,819,860 | 3,126,302} 272,755| 171,891 37,710 | 1,211,121 | ¢ 22,942 
448, 720 446,607 | 76, 526 | 41,786 11, 643 9, 303 307, 349 2,113 
861,018 | 857,495 | 439, 570 67,868 | 38,801 11, 007 300, 249 3, 523 
1, 283, 797 | 1,282,146 | 546,528 | 66, 128 51, 517 15, 003 602, 970 1, 651 
514, 949 508,151 | 166,916 | 58, 912 | 20, 371 468 261, 484 6, 798 
176, 767 176, 095 | 2, 630 9, 243 4, 282 | 605 159, 335 672 
197, 401 197, 101 4, 437 18, 404 20, 859 747 152, 654 1 300 
251, 255 247, 313 5, 564 52,132 | 25, 449 3, 092 161, 076 3, 042 
264, 261 257, 609 | 4,500) 41,977) 25, 057 2, 323 183, 752 6, 562 
| 
272, 549 203,533 | 14,042] 62,837 838 185, 816 9, 016 
88, 818 88, 491 | 125 8,7 79, 640 327 
286, 937 286, 471 19,681 | 49, 603 217, 187 466 
291, 693 286, 596 21, 074 54, 067 | 211, 455 5, 097 
330, 734 325, 830 52, 489 | 273, 341 | 4, 904 
459, 292 457,364 | 84,352 102,037 | 39, 058 1, 504 230,413 | ©1291, 928 
79, 889 78,617| 6,357] 9,903) 2,728) 816 58,723} 1,272 
147, 875 141, 477 26,208 | 11,949 2, 276 987 | 100, 057 | 6, 398 
25,013 25, 013 | 2, 219 4, 264 | 931 | 453 | 17, 146 | 
| | | | 
814, 304 SOR, 852 162, 361 235, 304 32, 393 8, O78 | 370, 716 | 6 5, 542 
430, 076 430, 076 36, 178 100, 507 17, 428 2,749 | 273,214 | i 
119, 966 119, 237 98, 721 9, 598 4, 980 730 95, 208 | 729 
191, 909 191,601 | * 50,790 26, 004 18, 085 | 1, 341 95, 381 | 308 
267,906 | 267,757 | * 50,500 48, 596 25, 709 | 1, 005 141, 947 239 
1, 938, 764 | 1, 933, 870 614,965 | 217, 299 109, 806 | 9,309 | 982, 491 | 4, 894 
186, 032 | 68,120 28, 526 | 19, 900 910 | 67,979 6 597 


185, 435 | 








Percentage 
change in 
total from— 
Decem-| Janu- 
ber ary 
1939 1939 
—2.0| —34.8 
+6. 4 — 26.0 
+4.6 —2.4 
+.8| —25.2 
—9.0} —19.2 
—.5| —13.0 
+14.3 | —13.6 
+1.6 —17.1 
+26. 6 —14.6 
—12.1 —17.6 
—4.3 —7.0 
—4.5| —13.7 
—4.7 —41 
—4.8 —37.5 
—11.2| —46.3 
—11.7 —25.6 
+1.9 —46.4 
—7.1 — 26.6 
—7.9 —35.7 
—12.2 —41.2 
—11.0 —50.8 
—11.5 —56. 2 
—-13.9| —24.9 
+3.3 —11.3 
+2.0 —46.8 
—2.7 —32.7 
+4.5 —41.3 
+.1 —35.7 
+18.2| —27.0 
—4,1 —44.6 
+12.7 —5.6 
+.3| —35.3 
~- 31.6 —9.1 
+1.6| —35.0 
+19.9| —26.3 
+12.4 | +17.1 
+9.9 —13.2 
+26.1 +10.9 
— 26.5 —11.2 
+8.3 | +15.6 
—3.5 —27.4 
+9. 1 —5.0 
—3.6| —16.4 
—4.7 —7.7 
—2.0 +.3 
+.3 +4.1 
—6.1 —36.2 
—11.0 —17.5 
—7.9 —31.8 
+8. 5 —24.9 
+9.7 —15.0 
—10.8 —48.0 
+6.8 | —28.6 
+5.7 —12.7 
—1.2 —26. 5 
+2.8 —29.2 





1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 
assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 
because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 


hospitalization. 


1 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on basis of need. 


3 Includes figures for areas in States with plans popenset by the Social Se- 
curity Board and for areas in States not particip 


Security Act. 


‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 


sons employed 
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Data for 


months. 


ating under the Social 


* Relates to city. 
1° Not computed, because lack of comparability of general relief figures 
affects percentage change to an appreciable extent. 
1! Estimated. 
12 Incomplete, in that figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 


cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 
5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
6 Includes estimate. 
? Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
* Data believed not to be comparable with those reported for previous 


Figures are not available 
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percent to $27.7 million. Total obligations in- 
curred for payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind amounted to $20.1 million—4.1 percent 
more than in December. Practically all the 
increase in aggregate payments for the special 
types of public assistance was accounted for by a 
rise of 5.7 percent in the amount spent for old-age 
assistance. Obligations incurred for aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the blind increased 
only slightly. Total earnings on WPA-operated 
projects declined in January after moving upward 
in each of the 3 preceding months. Such earnings 
decreased 2.4 percent to $45.5 million. Private 
assistance declined 10.8 percent from December. 
The total amount expended for public and pri- 
vate assistance and WPA earnings in the 116 urban 
areas was 23.8 percent smaller in January 1940 
than in the same month a year earlier. Most of 
this decline was caused by a reduction of 40.3 per- 
cent in the total sum earned on WPA-operated 
projects. A decrease of 3.6 percent in expendi- 
tures for public general relief also contributed to 
the decline in aggregate payments. Total obliga- 





Chart IIl.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-January 1940 
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tions incurred for the special types of public 
assistance were 12.3 percent above the January 
1939 level, and assistance payments by private 
agencies were 2.7 percent higher. 


Table 2.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, January 1940 


(Corrected to Mar. 20, 1940] 
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Type of agency cases | Amount' December 1939 in— January 1939 in— 
| —| January | Decem- | January 
: 1940 | ber 1939 1939 
ee | Amount | | ee | | Amount 
I a @ | 9 $04,325,468 | | +10] | 93.8} 1000] 100 100.0 
I decinsthaccntiendiensentestntetaienehinies @ =| $98,961,195 || +b... | -%0, 89 B.7) Ol 
040, 989 | 27, 682, 110 +3.8| +54 —31} 36 29.3 | 28.1 23. 2 
713,209 | 20,058, 249 +16 +4.1 +10. 0 +12.3 21.3 20. 6 14.4 
567,418 | 14, 277, 188 +1.6 +5.7 +9.7| +13.8 15.2 14. 4 10.1 
122307| 5,020,400 +1.6 +.2| +126) +03) 83 3.7 
23, 484 751, 562 +.6 +.2 +5.2 +5.4 a 8 6 
@) 45, 500, 756 () | —2.4 (?) —40.3 8.3 0. 0 61.5 
@ | 41,006,953 |... | 10.8) | 427; wil 13| . 
@) ae > | =a +5.1 4] 3 
@) 168, 613 | - | . . ) eee +1.3 .2] 2 _ 
(2) (a kt _ | } eeeenee +2.3 3 = 
(2) | . () =e tT Resenmdines —.5 (*) ) 
® | 202,618 |.......... GED Prccmisicen +.3 .2 2 2 
1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items § Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
incident to one of of work programs; and of transient care. Data for on basis of need. 
programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, * Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- Security Board and for areas in States not participating un jer r the Social 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hos- Security Act. 
pitalization ? Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
3 Not available. sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
+ Includes estimates amounting to $287,677, of which $279,533 relates to all oe -roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
private agencies. or earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
4 Public agencies administered $6,270 of private funds while private agencies by the WPA. 
administered $9,788 of public funds, so t total amounts contributed from § Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


public and private sources, respectively, were $93,244,633 and $1,080,835 
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* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
Calendar Year 1939 


During 1939 total payments in the 116 urban 
areas for public and private assistance and for 
earnings on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration amounted to $1,275 mil- 
lion. Summary data on annual expenditures 
under the various programs in the 11-year period 
1929-39 are presented in table 3; expenditure 
data for 1939 for each of the urban areas are 
shown in table 4. The latter table also shows the 
amount spent per inhabitant for each type of 
assistance and for WPA earnings. The expen- 
diture rates for all sreas are based on the popula- 
tion in 1930 and in some instances might be some- 
what different if more recent population data 
were available. It should also be noted that 
WPA earnings represent the amounts earned on 
projects operated in the areas and not the amounts 
earned by WPA workers living in the areas. 


As compared with the level of total payments 
for assistance and WPA earnings in 1938, when 
such payments were greater than in any previous 
year, aggregate expenditures in 1939 showed a 
decline of $157.4 million or 11.0 percent. This 
decrease reflects a substantial reduction in the 
amount earned on WPA-operated projects. Total 
WPA earnings decreased each month from April 
through September and, although there was an 
upward movement in the last quarter of the year, 
the 1939 total for such earnings—$710.8 million— 
was 20.9 percent below that for the previous year. 
In 1939, expenditures from public funds for gen- 
eral relief totaled $329.9 million, or 1.6 percent 
more than in 1938. Total obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
increased 12.1 percent to $221.8 million. Assist- 
ance payments from private funds rose 12.9 
percent in 1939 but amounted to only $12.3 mil- 
lion for the entire year. 


Table 3.—Amount and percentage distribution of public and private assistance and earnings under specified Federal 
work programs, 116 urban areas, 1929-39 





Public funds 
































Yea Total ! I one Private 
Special types | Civil Works Work Projects funds * 
Total General relief ? of public P ‘ Administra- 
| | assistance 3 sograms tion § | 
| | i 
Amount (in thousands) 
| 

Total $8, 127, 893 $7, 883, 086 $3, 380, 118 | $935, 153 $301, 250 | $3, 257, 565 $244, 807 
1929. . | 47,215 35, 785 | 16, 426 i | ee a ee 11, 430 
= | 76, 671 57, 555 | 35, 480 22, 075 |....-.- EE Ss oe 18, 116 
a 177, 840 126, 330 | 90, 819 35, 511 ; scambenlwnaltiicnianionel 51, 510 
1932... 319, 405 260, 502 | 217, 281 ' 7 | SRS 58, 903 
1933. . 535, 453 505, 841 | 401, 852 42, 257 i | See ee 29, 612 
 —_—aa 914, 574 898, 461 | 614, 266 44, 678 239, 518 |.... . C 16, 113 
1935. . 990, 937 978, 181 | 773, 767 | |, ee 143, 564 12, 756 
1936. . 1, 260, 040 1, 248, 390 | 300, 133 91, 800 | 856, 457 11, 650 
1937... 1, 099, 562 1, 088, 108 | 284, 469 155, 774 647, 865 11, 454 
1938... 1, 432, 306 1, 421, 379 324, 697 197, 826 $98, 856 | 10, 927 
1939. . | 1, 274, 890 1, 262, 554 329, 928 | 221, 803 710, 823 | 12, 336 

| | 

Percentage distribution 

Total. 100.0 97.0 41.7 11.5 3.7 40.1 3.0 
1929 100. 0 74.8 34.8 41.0 |. 24.2 
1930 100. 0 76.1 46.9 29.2 23.9 
1931 100.0 7L.0 51.0 20.0 s 29.0 
1932 100. 0 81.6 | 68.0 13.6 : 18.4 
1933 100.0 04.5 75.1 7.9 11.5 5.5 
1934 100. 0 98. 2 67.1 4.9 Sf RS Pe 1.8 
1935 100.0 08.7 78. 1 6.1 14.5 | 1.3 
19346 100. 0 99.1 | 23.8 7.3 68.0 | .9 
1937 100. 0 99.0 | 25.9 14.2 58.9 1.0 
1938 100. 0 99. 3 | 22.7 13.8 62.8 m 
1939 100.0 99.0 25. 17.4 55.7 1.0 





| Figures excludo cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

? Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need 

* Includes figures for areas in 
Security Board and for areas in 
Security Act. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Divisi 


States with plans approved by the Social 
States not participating under the Social 


n of Statistics; represent earnings of all 
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persons employed under program, including administrative staff. 

5 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
— employed on peetpete operated by the WPA within these areas. 

igures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons employed 
on ~~ other than those operated by the WPA. 

¢ Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
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Table 4.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 1 
Work Projects Administration, and amount expended per inhabitant, by urban areas, calendar year 1939 


[Corrected to Feb. 17, 1940] 



























































Amount ! (in thousands) Amount ! per inhabitant 
Public funds Public funds 
State and city Area included = 
Gucci + - Private 
pec 2 un Spee | rp funds 
Total Come types of ania ‘ Total ous al types of | bad, ~ } 
assistance ! es relief * | assistance 2 | “arning 
d 
$7, 329 $81 $495 $6, 753 $2 $16. 99 $0. 19 $1.15 | $15.65 (3) 
1, 506 12 121 1, 373 6 12. 73 .10 1. 03 | 11. 60 $0. 05 
69, 567 20, 306 24, 864 24, 397 276 31. 50 9.19 11. 26 | 11.0 12 
16, 345 3, 548 3, 870 8, 927 39 34. 42 7.47 8.15 18. 80 08 
3, 515 668 1, 572 1, 275 22 24. 75 4.70 11. 07 8, 98 16 
7,911 1, 825 999 3, 087 10 37. 73 8.7 14. 31 14.72 05 
21, 213 4, 897 4,712 11, 604 | 209 33. 44 7.7 7. 43 18. 29 33 i 
8, 421 787 4, 382 3, 252 34 29. 25 2.73 15, 22 11. 30 12 ‘ 
2, 827 714 441 | 1,672 30} 19.26 4.86 | 3.01 11. 39 2 
3, 078 778 686 1,614 179 18. 76 4.74 4.18 9. 84 1.0 
1, 133 175 171 787 5 16. 63 2.56 2. 52 11. 55 ow 
3, 586 981 696 $1 55 22. 05 6.03 | 4.2 11.74 | 
2, 180 415 325 1, 440 40 13. 53 2. 58 | 2.01 8. 94 . 25 ; 
| ' 
9, 076 520 1, 41 7, 015 195 18. 64 1.07 3. 16 14. 41 40 ' 
4, 480 7 604 3, 713 | 14 28. 81 7 4.47 23. 87 09 
-—_ (| [A aS “Se 1, 989 71 640 1, 278 60 13.91 | 50 | 4.47 8. 04 42 
oe S| TS soe acaliichaebaras 6, 852 198 479 6, 175 71 19. 04 55 1. 33 17. 1¢ 19 
inois: 
ee. 2 ee aes o 114, 197 35, 149 14,591 | 1 64, 457 972 28. 68 8.83 3. 66 16. 19 24 
TT HTT a | 2, 268 27 | 30. 01 4.99 4.7 20. 30 24 
Indiana: ( 
EE SESS i akweeics 4, 422 735 | 3,149 | 8} 39.02 4.75 6. 49 27.78 .07 ‘ 
TST HAT | ea 3, 111 75 725 | 2, 011 27 21. 21 2.56 4.04 13. 71 18 
Indianapolis_............|..... Sar 11, 653 1, 569 2, 462 | 7, 622 | 112 27. 57 3.7 5.83 18. 03 7 
SSS Sa Sis Setiaetieaiion 3, 803 633 666 | 2, 504 | 6 23. 77 3. 95 4.17 15. 65 . 08 
; TH TTT aS 4, 228 278 810 | 3, 140 12 42.77 | 2. 82 8. 20 31. 75 12 
ow } 
0 = see 5, 955 779 1, 132 | 4, 044 15 34. 46 | 4.51 6.55 | 23. 40 08 
TTT oS TSE 2, 485 725 | 553 | 1, 207 9 4. 44 7.13 5. 44 11. 87 09 
ansas: | 
Kanses City............. see anindncacs 3, 673 326 511 | 2, 836 | 4) 26. 01 2.31 3. 62 20. 08 03 
YS — wee 1, 451 129 304 1, 018 | 15 17.03 1. 52 3. 56 11.9 17 
_ 2S aaa 2 SE 2, 489 642 | 660 1, 187 9 18. 26 | 4.71 4.84 8. 71 06 
Kentucky: Louisville... .....|.....do........... 3, 717 #248 | 502| 2, 967 *81/ 10.57 +81 1.41 8: *. 26 
New Orteans Diaiaeninaiinene 0 12, 989 442 | 1, 761 10, 786 125 28. 32 | .97 3. 84 23 7 
Shreveport... ...........- a Maes 614 88 | 317 3 4. 93 71 2. 54 1. 68 02 | 
Maine: Porciand ee 2) “Sora 1, 190 253 269 * 668 | 16. 80 3.58 3. 80 9. 42 25 i 
Maryland: Baltimore. -.-..._|.....do_.......... 9, 063 2, 362 3, 779 2, 922 199 11. 26 | 2. 93 | 4.70 3. 63 25 
Massachusetts: | 
Boston_........- i Se eC 32,589} 5,866 | 510| 19, 213 | 923 41.72 | 7.51 9.61 24. 60 1.18 
Brockton__....-. 2 So ee 2,750 427 | 782 1, 541 48 | 43.10 6. 69 12. 25 24. 16 . 76 
Cambridge........-- tees ‘ 3, 451 970 | 718 1, 763 39 | 30. 37 8. 53 6. 32 15. 52 34 
Fall River_.......... a Se 3, 692 602 | 821 | 2, 260 3 32.02 5. 22 7.12 19. 68 03 
SS i See 2, 176 293 592 | 1, 291 | 13 | 25. 57 3. 44 6. 96 15. 17 16 
tcasedaccereecs ° es (ee 4, 188 748 965 | 2, 475 | 23 41.7 7.47 9. 63 24. 69 23 
SS: in 3, 388 654 1, 015 | 1, 719 | 35 33. 11 6. 40 9.92 16. 79 34 
Sl ituiititnnencscslcaged a iidenacedian 1, 502 505 434 | 563 | 1 25. 89 8. 70 7. 49 9. 70 01 
New Bedford_._.......--. REY 3, 685 786 1, 062 | 1, 837 | 19 32.73 6.98 9. 44 16, 31 17 
TTT ae a 1, 146 411 | 310 425 22 17. 56 | 6. 30 | 4.75 6. 51 33 
Springfield. ............. Dy VINES 4,522) 1,311 | 1,169} 2,042) 42| 30.17 8.75 7. 80 62 B 
EE SE SS 5, 941 b | 1, 358 2, 628 43 30. 42 10. 01 6. 95 3. 4f 22 
Michigan: | } 
ES ee County....... 51, 602 | 9, 674 7, 363 34, 565 198 | 27.32 5.12 3. 90 18. 30 10 
es (le 4,898 | R45 3, 092 3 | 23.14 3. 99 4.54 14. 61 02 
aS. do_. 7, 157 | 659 | 1, 632 4, 866 4 29. 76 2.74 6.79 20. 23 03 
mabe _ SES 4, 235 578 | 2,727 4 20. 05 2.7 4. 40 12. 91 02 
BERS | ESS 2, 433 | 361 | 57 1, 500 10 | 20.15 2.99 4. 73 12. 43 0s 
| 
ait sintins 9, 080 | 2, 116 1,771 5, 198 61 | 44.38 10.34 8. 66 25. 38 0 
SS SSR Beet Seis 18, 669 | 5, 226 4, 270 9, 173 | 88 36. 06 10. 09 8. 25 17.72 17 
M St. - ae seiedbeinminamatey tt ee RS 9, 853 | 2, 721 1, 696 5, 436 64 34. 36 9. 49 5. 91 18. OF 23 
Kansas City............- . 10,886 | = 1, 039 | 2, 180 7, 667 #134 | 23. 14 2. 21 4. 63 16. 30 "34 
SET City and county. 21, 064 | 1,775 3, 163 16, 126 265 | 20. 38 1.72 3. 06 15. 60 . 26 
Nebraska: Omaha_. | 6a } 6, 530 | 104 1, 321 5, 105 106; 28.03 45 5. 67 21. 91 . 45 
New Jersey: | 
a Eee 5, 915 1, 889 604 7 3, 422 6 | 18. 67 5. 96 1. 91 10. 80 02 
ES RS: i icsiniacamhds 15, 102 5, 919 1, 476 17, 707 38 34.14 13. 38 3.34 17. 42 .09 
A | ee 2, 493 791 | 376! 71,326 23 20. 21 6. 42 3.04 10.7 19 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, and amount expended per inhabitant, by urban areas, calendar year 1939—Con. 


{Corrected to Feb. 17, 1940] 


















































Amount ! (in thousands) Amount ! per inhabitant 
i 
| 
Public funds Public funds 
State and city Area included |_ 
Special — Special — 
: pec! , unds pec: un 
Total | General | types ot | PA Total | Generel | txpesot | WEA, 
assistance ? e assistance # | ®&Fnings 
vew York 
” Albany City . $1, 749 | $552 $237 » $960 $26 $13. 72 $4. 33 $1. 86 $7. 53 $0. 21 
Buffalo County -| 19,082] 10,743 1, 997 6, 342 160 25.03 14.09 2. 62 8. 32 | oan 
New Rochelle City ---| 1,2 778 242 | 186 5 22. 33 14. 41 4. 48 3. 44 | 10 
New York do _.| 235, 908 | 80, 189 31,595 | 124,124] 104 431 34.04; 11.57 4. 56 17.91 . 64 
Niagara Falls do 1, 343 683 186 * 474 1 17. 80 | 9. 05 2. 46 6. 29 | - 16 
Rochester do 8, 774 4, 980 1,829 | ° 1,965 | 33 26.74) 15.18 5. 57 5.99 .10 
Syracuse County 6, 627 3, 286 | 1,104} 2,237 | 7| 2273] 11.27 3.79 7. 67 .16 
Utica City 2, 150 772 541 | 9 837 31} 21.14 7. 60 5. 31 8. 23 . 30 
Yonkers sss Kuta 3, 496 1, 341 | 496 | 1, 659 22 25. 97 9. 96 3. 69 12. 32 . 16 
North Carolina | | | 
Asheville County 1, 571 | 38 205| 1,328 16. 04 | . 39 2.09 ON aie do 
Charlotte do 1, 125 64 288 773 7 | 8.79 . 50 | 2. 25 | 6.04 | . 06 
Greensboro do 1, 103 26 287 790 | 1 | 8. 29 | 19 | 2. 16 | 5. 94 | .01 
Winston-Salem di 1, 383 69 242 1,072 | 64| 12.39} 62 2.17 9. 60 | . 57 
Ohio | 
. Akron do 12, 537 1, 273 1,129} 10, 135 | 33| 36.43 3.7 3.28} 29.45 | .10 
Canton do 5, 604 582 1, 130 3, 892 1} 25.27 2. 62 5. 10 17.55| (8) 
Cincinnati do 14, 406 2, 934 | 2, 728 | 8, 744 | 179 | 24. 44 | 4.98 4. 63 14. 83 | .31 
Cleveland do 49, 180 7, 206 | 4, 091 37, 884 463} 40.93 6. 00 3. 40 31. 53 | . 39 
Colum bus do 10,516} 1,395 | 2, 165 6, 956 27| 29.13} 3. 86 6. 00 19. 27 | .07 
Dayton do 7,192| 1,374 1,541| 4,277 20| 26.30 5.03 5. 63 15. 64 | .07 
Springfield do 2, 148 | 167 729 eo 23. 62 | 1. 84 8.01 Sf eae 
Toledo. . do 13, 403 1, 599 1,734 | 10,070 7| 38.55 | 4. 60 4.99 28. 96 .02 
Youngstown do e 6, 131 681 771 4, 679 6 | 25. 97 2. 88 3. 27 19. 82 .02 
Oklahoma: Tulsa do 2,711 126 1, 250 1, 335 82) 1445) . 67 6. 66 7.12 4 
Oregon: Portland do | 7845} 1,118 2 268 4, 464 | 28 23.20; 329 6.71 13. 20 | "08 
Pennsylvania | 
Allentown do 3, 187 639 428 2, 120 | 11 18, 43 | 3. 70 2. 47 12. 26 | .07 
Altoona do 4, 026 1, 073 611 | 2,342 | 1} 279 7. 68 4. 37 16. 74 | 01 
Bethlehem do 3, 404 57 | 467 2, 360 | 9 | 20. 10 3. 40 2. 76 13. 94 - 05 
Chester... do 3, 639 833 634 2,172 | 22| 12.98 | 2.97 2. 26 7.75 . 08 
_ ee i ee 4,689 | 1,326 | 807 | 2, 556 | 1| 26.76 | 7. 56 4.61 14. 59 (4) 
Johnstown do 6,145 | 1,543 | 839 3, 763 | 4| 30.25] 7. 60 4.13) 18.52 .02 
Philadelphia......... do 52,507 | 29, 253 | 8,248 | 15, 006 | 529) 26.96] 14.99 4. 23 | 7. 74 | .27 
Pittsburgh............... do 43,604 | 17,993 4, 894 20, 717 | 259 31.72) 13.09 3. 56 15. 07 | .19 
si ciadi aie do .| 4, 806 1, 365 | 679 2, 762 | 16| 20.74 5, 89 | 2.93 11, 92 .07 
Scranton....... do | 12245) 4,361 1, 124 6, 760 | 40} 39.45) 14.05} 3. 62 21. 78 .13 
Wilkes-Barre do | 16,112 5, 960 1, 334 8, 818 18| 36.20) 13.39 3. 00 19. 81 . 04 
Rhode Island: Providence City | “5.271 1, 813 913 | 72,545 | 69 | 20.84 7.17 3. 61 10. 06 27 
South Carolina: Charleston County 2, 107 40 202 1, 865 | 6 | 20. 85 | - 89 | 2.00 18. 46 | . 06 
Tennessee: | 
Knoxville de 1, 837 45 396 1, 396 6; 11.78] 2 2.54/ 8.95 .04 
Memphis do 3, 742 120 785 | 2, 837 | 45 12.21 | . 39 | 2. 56 9. 26 15 
Nashville do 2, 587 38 611 | 1,938 2} 11.61 | 17 | 2.74 | 8.70 | 09 
Texas | 
Dallas lo 3, 922 233 1,013 | 2,676 | 50 12.04 | 71 | %11/ 8.22) 16 
El Paso lo 1, 012 l 140 871 5 7. 69 .O1 | 1.06 6. 62 . 04 
Fort Worth lo 3, 851 251 777 2, 823 | 5| 19.50 1,27 | 3.93 14. 30 . 02 
Houston d 3, 798 314 864 2, 620 | 39 10.57 | 87 2.41 7. 29 ll 
San Antonio 3, 838 761 | 3,077 | 54} 13.12 2. 60 10. 52 .18 
Utah: Sait Lake City d 5, 102 782 1,629} 2,691 123) 26.29 | 4.03 | 8. 40 13. 86 11.12 
Virginia | | 
Norfolk ( 1, 137 73 111 953 10 8. 76 .57 | . 85 7. 34 . 08 
Richmond io 1, 857 298 147 1, 412 72 10. 15 1, 63 . 80 7.72 . 39 
Roanoke do 363 30 56 | 5. 25 44 .81 GP sccesichuss 
Washington 
Seattle County 10, 494 1, 544 3, 313 5, 637 73 22. 64 33 7.15} 1216 .16 
Tacoma do BABS 5, 313 442 1, 445 _ {a 32. 43 2.70 GOR i “TD beccctoanie 
West Virginia: Huntington Gk oiseanaaue 2, 150 M4 199 1, 867 | q 23. 68 . 92 2.19 20. 57 -10 
Wisconsin 
Kenosha io 2, 504 426 494 1, 674 | 4 41. 00 6.73 7.81 26. 46 05 
Madison do 3, 253 373 840 2, 040 4) 2886 3. 31 7.45 18. 10 03 
Milwaukee io 25, 698 6, 119 3, 661 15, 918 | 125| 35.44 8. 44 | 5.05} 21.95 17 
Racine lo 2, 636 643 552 1, 441 12 29. 22 7.13 | 6. 11 15. 98 .13 





! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Amount per 
inhabitant based on total population of areas as given in census of 1930. 

? Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on basis of need 


+ Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 


curity Board and for areas in States not p: -ticipating under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
¥rsons employed on projects operated by the <*/PA within these areas. 
figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons employed on 
projects other than those operated by the WPA. 
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§ Less than 1 cent. 

* Includes estimates for January-May. 

7 Includes estimates for January-June. 

* Relates to city. 

* Includes estimates for January-March. 

Figure more inclusive than those published for previous years in that it 
contains estimate for annual expenditures of 30 agencies unable to report 
monthly figures. 

'' Incomplete, in that figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, February 1940 


Reports on general relief operations of public 
agencies were received from the 18 cities in the 
United States with populations of more than 
400,000 in 1930 and from Rochester, New York, 
which is smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In these 19 cities during February 601,000 cases 
received general relief amounting to $19.1 million. 
One percent fewer cases were aided than in the 
previous month, and the amount of assistance 
decreased 3 percent. The decline in assistance 
may be accounted for in part by the fact that 
February is a short month. 

Fifteen cities showed relatively little change 
from January in the number of cases receiving 
relief. Decreases in 8 of these cities and increases 
in 7 were in no instance as much as 5 percent. In 
San Francisco 10 percent fewer cases were aided 
in February, but in Cincinnati, the District of 
Columbia, and New Orleans an increase of 10 or 

percent occurred. 
11In 12 cities expenditures for general relief were 
lass than in January; in 8 of these cities the 
decrease amounted to between 5 and 10 percent 
end in San Francisco to 23 percent. Increases in 
Cincinnati and the District of Columbia were 13 





19 


percent each, and in New Orleans percent, 

It should be noted that expenditure data for the 
two California cities were affected by the fact that 
the appropriation for one of the two general relief 
agencies, that is, the State Relief Administration, 
which cares for employable cases, was exhausted 
in the middle of February. In a special session, 
the legislature appropriated additional funds to 
carry the program through May 1940 and specified 
the amount to be expended in each month. The 
amount available for the remainder of February 
necessitated a reduction of 40 percent in relief 
payments. As payments are made on a semi- 
monthly basis at staggered intervals, only those 
payments made after February 24 reflected the 
reduction. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 7 presents available data on the extent 
to which general relief funds were used to supple- 
ment insufficient income or assistance. In Mil- 
waukee 21 percent and in Minneapolis 18 percent 
of the general relief cases were in households in 
which WPA earnings were also received. In 
Newark 23 percent of the general relief cases 
received insufficient earnings from regular em- 
ployment. Grants for aid to dependent children 
were received in 34 percent of the general relief 
cases in Baltimore. 


Table 5.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, February 1940 


























. Percentage change from 
Average amount li oli 
Number of pmeuns of Janu ary 1940 in 
City cases receiving; ~* relief oe — — 
relief Perfamily | Per one- Number of Amount of 
case person case cases relief 
a | {§—_—$<_ | SS 
RY A A Ser SE IE SS an ee nae 7, 499 | $193, 336 | (?) (@) 1.4 +4.2 
| SE a I EN a ee a en pe | 15, 617 433, 585 $32. 47 $20. 08 —4 2 —9.2 
intuit tahiehbatidiemieanserbenndnaeekedacspebawetes 18, 691, 651 41. 83 19. 77 —.7 —5.0 
I ceieiaientcbibiniiil 91,101 42, 607, 170 (*) () —2.8 —3.1 
Cincinnati ¢__..__. Ss 10, 405 | 253, 378 26. 34 17. 95 +9. 5 +13. 2 
I hnccnccedcocdes 22, 275 510, 371 | 30. 10 | 14. 84 +1.6 —6.5 
Ts 19, 861 711, 086 (2) (2) +. 6 ia 
District of Columbia * 2, 211 59,039 31.81 | 18. 69 +11.3 +13.2 
Es seancesccssccccscseccaccccscccsccsevencsocescescscce 62, 103 1, 899, 849 38. 94 | 15, 89 +3.9 —5.0 
cna thtiieacidlinttanipmake 22, 896 5462, 645 30. 53 | 13. 43 +2.7 —9. 5 
Minneapolis. - 14, 032 | 411, 486 | (2) (2) —3.0 +.9 
Yewark._. = 13, 213 | 428, 192 (@) | (?) —1.2 —2.2 
A aE AT NRE RE Fs i SAE HE = ESTERS SS * 3,021 § 57, 589 | (?) | (2) +10.9 +-18.8 
NAR GRR NET EES Ie: 156, 531 6, 298, 191 | 46. 61 28. 05 (’ +1.7 
SAAS ci SE SS § 66, 384 | 1, 943, 195 (2) (2) —3.8 —46 
SE a I ae 5 39, 739 | 1, 072, 036 (2) (2) —3.5 —44 
8 SS aS re vt 9, 582 381, 303 45. 99 18. 67 —.7 —45 
SS aT ee aaa CER es 9, 618 | 187, 254 22. 61 9. 54 +1.9 +6.5 
a IN RIES 5 AIT 16, 388 | 409, 394 | 38. 43 | 17. 27 —10.2 —22.8 


| 








1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of special programs. 

? Not available. 

5 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 

‘ Figures relate to entire county in which city ts located. 
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§ Acceptsonly unemployable cases. 

* Includes 208 employable cases receiving $2,716. 

’ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 


once during month. 
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Table 6.— Distribution of amount of general relief by 
type of payment in selected cities, February 1940 





——_—— 


Amount of relief 





























City Direct and Hos- 
Total | indirect | Medical) pitaii- | Burial 
| payments zation 
——————————— | 
imore. - -. $193, 336  &= | Se ee 
— : 433, 585 | 432, 920 |____.. Dicncsadd $665 
Buffalo... - 691,651 | 688,704} $2,947 |___..__- aint 
Chicago... .- -- 2, 607, 170 | 2,482,976 | 92,416 |$28,400 | 3,378 
Cincinnati ! 253, 378 (?) @® = AS, ee 
Cleveland iim. oe eee ae 
Detroit.... -- 711, 086 () @) ) @® 
District of Columbia * 59, 039 | ae ae a) a Se 
Los Angeles ! 1, 899, 849 | 1, 860,445 | 38, 884 |__.... 520 
Milwaukee ! 562,645 | 549,777 | 11,575 ‘ | 1, 293 
Minneapolis 411, 486 404, 752 6, 511 |...... 223 
Newark 428, 192 397, 728 29, 446 1,018 
New Orleans 57, 589 | 57, 589 |. SES RASA 
New York..... 6, 298, 191 | 6,149,889 | 148, 302 paaa onse 
Philadelphia 1, 943, 195 | 1, 896, 505 Sn EP Disiniedicecis 6, 460 
Pittsburgh ! 1, 072, 036 | 1,042,238 | 26,617 | | 3,181 
Rochester _- 381, 303 374, 509 6, 7! A oeaniinn 
St. Louis... -- 187, 254 186, 936 RR Sa, Fa 
San Francisco 409,394 | 389,771 19, 623 I- 
1 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 


2 Not available 
* Accepts only unemployable cases. 


Case Turn-Over 


In 12 cities the number of cases opened during 
the month exceeded the number closed. Large 
relative increases were reported for New Orleans, 
with an accession rate of 18 and a separation rate 
of 4; the District of Columbia, with an accession 
rate of 25 and a separation rate of 12; and Cin- 
cinnati, with an accession rate of 16 and a sepa- 
ration rate of 5. The largest relative decrease 
was in Detroit, with an accession rate of 16 and a 
separation rate of 45. In this city the Depart- 


ment of Public Welfare closed 4,000 cases to 
which only service had been provided in January 
and February. In both months these cases 
received financial assistance under the program 
for aid to dependent children administered by the 
State Bureau of Social Security. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


In every city except Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
the number of cases closed because of assignment 
to WPA employment exceeded the number opened 
on loss of such employment. Accession rates be- 
cause of loss of WPA employment were no more 
than 4 per 100 open cases in any city. On the 
other hand, separation rates because of transfer 
to WPA employment were between 4 and 7 in 8 
cities, 12 in Detroit, and 17 in San Francisco. 

Loss of WPA employment accounted for 39 
percent of the openings in Chicago and 35 percent 
of the openings in Pittsburgh. Placement on 
WPA employment was the reason for 76 percent 
of the closings in Chicago and for more than 20 
percent of the closings in all other cities except 
St. Louis. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


Openings on loss of regular employment ex- 
ceeded closings because of obtaining employment 
in all cities reporting data for employable cases 
except St. Louis. Accession rates for cases 
opened because of loss of employment ranged from 


Table 7.—General relief cases in households receiving other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
February 1940 





Percent of general relief cases in households receiving— 


Number of 

















City | cases receiv- | Unemploy-| Earnings | Old-age | Aid to 
| ing relief ment | from - | retirement | Survivors WPA Old-age | d dent| Aid to 
| benefits |laremploy-| benefits benefits earnings | assistance ildren | the blind 
| | ment | | 
} 

Baltimore... 7, 499 | 0.6 | 0.7 | (') | (*) 2.0 34.0 0.2 
Buffalo .. ... 18, 988 6) 9.5 | (?) (2) 10.3 2.4 11 nm 
Chicago... 91, 101 | () () | (2) (?) 1.4 2.7 on (@) 
Cincinnati 3 10, 405 9 | 3.8 14.1 4.4 () 3 
Cleveland 22, 275 2) 4.7 14.3 .5 (@) oa 
Detroit... 19, 861 8 | 4.6 12g 8.1] 3.2 3. 3 
District of Columbia ‘ i iatdoueenental () (?) oo ee | 4.6 (¢) 5 
Los Angeles * § 57, 080 (*) | (’) (?) () 8} @® @) (@) 
Milwaukee °. 22, 896 8} 5.7 . 21.4 | 2.0 -2 1 
Minneapolis 14, 032 3 1.7 (2) (?) 7.6 5.0 4.4 (@) 
Newark... 13, 213 1.5 | 22.7 NE SO ees Se 
New Orleans *.. | 2,7 Peers ae enue 2.5 | 1.2 1.0 1 
New York 154, 531 -3 4.9 (2) | (*?) | 6.8 3.0 1.5 -2 
Philadelphia 06, 3 .4 (?) is 1.8 | (2) (2) @ 
Pittsburgh ! 39,7 ‘6; a 37/1 @) (3) @) 
Rochester. 9, 582 6 | 14.5 | (2) (2) 10. 4 4.9 2.6 s 
San Francisco 16, 388 -1lj (2) | (2) (®) 7.6 (?) @) @) 








' Less than 0.1 percent. 

? Not available. 

’ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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' Figures relate to cases open on last day of month. 

* Figures relate to unemployable cases only. Data not available for em- 
ployable cases. 

’ Based on cases open on Jast day of month. 








Table 8.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 











selected cities, February 1940 
Percent opened for specified 
reason 
Number} Acces- 
City of cases | sion esse | ous of Loss of 
opened | rate! | inem- |resular, WPA} All 
ploy- _ - ~ other 
ploy- y- | reasons 
ment ment | ment 

14.2 0.3} 408/) 43 54.6 
10. 6 .2/260.2| 146 25.0 
7.1 12] 586] 7.5 32.7 
5.7 6.9} 25.6) 39.1 28. 4 
16. 2 24) 2.2/ 13.2 64.2 
7.5 2.0} 282/ 15.5 54.3 
16.4 6.0/ 31.2! 18.0 45.8 
 ¥ | ema Rapetel Meant 100. 0 

15.2 (5) (5) 20.3 (5 
19.4 1.8] 241] 17.2 56.9 
® 3.2) 39.1] 15.9 41.8 
11.0 19| 282/ 13.0 56.9 
4 Bae Raat Leet Se 
8.0 3.9| 31.9) 27.9 36.3 
7.8 4.8) 43.7/ 18.7 32.8 
10.8 5.3) 386) 35.3 20.8 
5.3 3.7) 530] 8.5 34.8 
Ree ae eo 96.9 

19.3 27); © 13.0} (4) 


























snases opened a8 & percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
ey 8 ty oun 
Figures relate to entire county in which city fs located. 


wy t- <4 unemployable cases. 
Not aeaiet . 


relate to unemployable cases only. 
able cases. 


Data not available for employ- 


less than 1 in St. Louis to 6 in Baltimore and 
Boston. Separation rates were less than 3 in 
every city. 





More than 50 percent of the cases opened ip 
Boston, Buffalo, and Rochester were opened be. 
cause regular employment was lost. In addition, 
more than 30 percent of the openings in Baltimore, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh were attributed to this reason. 
Buffalo was the only city in which more than 30 
percent of the closings resulted from obtaining 
regular employment. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits and Old-Age 
Retirement and Survivors Benefits on Case 
Load 

Net changes in case loads as a result of the cessa- 
tion or receipt of unemployment benefits were 
minor. Cases opened on exhaustion of benefit 
rights comprised 7 percent of the openings in 
Chicago. Receipt of benefits resulted in the clos- 
ing of no more than 8 percent of the number closed 
in any city. 

Monthly benefits under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program were first payable for 
January, and benefit checks were issued at the end 
of the month. In February a majority of the 
cities reported no cases closed because of benefits 
under this program. In the four cities reporting 
cases closed for this reason, such closings comprised 
less than 1 percent of all closings. 


Table 9.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, February 1940 












































Percent closed for specified reason 
Cit rj tlo Transferral to| Receipt of | Receipt of | 
y cases 0 t pt of | 
closed rate! | ,TTADS- | oecial t quembier~ old-age | Receiptof | Regular | Increased 41 other 
ferral to of MS fag enone eutieamant | survivors | employ- | earnings pone 
WPA pt. benefits | benefits benefits ment or income 

813 11.7 47.1 4.8 0.9 6.1 3.6 37.5 

1, 463 10.3 146.7 5.3 4.8 25.4 (*) (3) 
1, 005 5.4 21.2 2.9 44 | 35.8 | 18. 0 17.7 

8, 136 8.6 76.4 15 .5 9.0 | 2.9 (?) 
568 5.1 26. 6 9 4.0 22.0 | 6.2 40.3 
1, 587 6.8 57.9 .6 1.3 |. 13.9 | a 26.1 
8, 704 44.5 27.0 46.7 1.3 hiadienned 3.6 | 1.2 20.2 
237 12.3 23.9 8.7  ) a | Re ae 3.8 | 4.9 45.7 
7, 503 13.3 39.5 7.6 4.4 ® (*) 20. 1 1.8 26.6 
3, 630 18.5 27.4 1.6 | Se | ages deena 12.6 1.4 55.2 
1, 330 (®) 38.2 1.6 Dae 13.5 | 5.6 35.4 
1, 583 12.9 42.1 1.0 9 ee renee 0.6 11.2 1.3 40.9 
97 3.8 46.4 aS! SSS Te 6.2 6.2 36.1 
10, 916 7.4 62.0 4.4 1.5 (® (*) | 12.7 7.0 12.4 
5, 478 8.8 24.5 21.2 | | EO Ea 22.2 7.8 19.3 
3, 349 9.1 35. 5 12.4 | a eee | 23.4 9.0 15.5 

511 5.3 39.7 4.5 3.5 0.2 ® | 29.4 10. 8 (8) 
3, 059 33.1 5.5 23.2 Sat Se 1.7 | 1 69. 2 
4, 104 23.2 59.8 1.7  \ |} OSS Rae 8.7 | 8 24.9 

1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 5 Accepts only unemployable cases 
and end of month. * Less than 0.1 percent. 
3 Includes cases transferred to the NY A and CCC, 7 Included in cases closed because of receipt of old-age retirement benefits. 
3 Not available. aie relate to unemployable cases only. Data not available for em- 
4 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. ployable cases. ; 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE «+ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


During February a net total of 263,412 new 
accounts was established in Baltimore, the smallest 
for any month since the program was initiated. 
Although there has been a gradual decline in the 
net total of account numbers established in the 
last 4 months, the decline from 440,720 in January 
represents the greatest decrease. This reduction 
is largely due to the increased number of cancela- 
tions and voids made during the month. The 
investigation of cases in which more than one 
account number is held by the same individual 
resulted in 74,424 cancelations and 975 voids, 
or a total of 75,399 during February, in contrast 
to 17,487 in January. The number of accounts 
established during February brought the cumula- 
tive total of all accounts established to 48.4 million. 


Wage Records 


During the period January 29-February 24, 
1940, 9.9 million wage items were received for 
processing, of which 9.4 million relate to the 
fourth quarter of 1939. The total number of 
employee wage items received through February 
24 for the third quarter of 1939 amounted to 31.8 
million, which exceeds returns for any previous 
quarter by 2.1 million. The conversion of wage 
items for the third quarter of 1939 into punch- 
card form has been completed. Of the 10.4 
million items received this year for the fourth 
quarter of 1939, 38 percent have been punched. 
The collating or matching of returns for the third 
quarter of 1939 with the master cards is 96 percent 
complete. 

Wage records furnished for the adjudication of 
claims in February totaled 24,067, a decrease of 
8,380 from January. Requests for statements of 
recorded earnings declined in February to 40,294, 
or approximately one-third less than in the previ- 
ous month. This number brings the cumulative 
total of such requests to 321,392. During Febru- 
ary, 40,967 statements of recorded earnings were 
forwarded to wage earners in response to original 
requests, raising the grand total of such state- 
ments to 303,879. 
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Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by regions and States in which account numbers were 
issued, February 1940 ' 





| Employee accounts established 


























’ 
Region * and State February Cumulative 
t 
Total Net! February * 
Cee ee 338, 811 263, 412 48, 438, 689 
Region I: 
Connecticut................ 3, 501 2, 378 750, 865 
_ oa eee 1, 795 1, 276 $21, 874 
Massachusetts............_. 11, 009 7, 787 1, 885, 917 
New Hampshire........__.. 1, 089 854 203, 756 
Rhode Island_.._........._. 1, 465 1, 052 334, 018 
. 8 = eae 613 418 114, 266 
Region II: 
ea IE 40, 792 29, 153 6, 393, 045 
Region III: 
| eee 767 361 110, 785 
BT Rn cwiecitiintcnce 10, 400 8, 570 1, 750, 392 
Pennsylvania............__. 20, 499 15, 476 3, 054, 585 
District of Columbia 2, 506 2, 241 309, 144 
RRR 3, 534 2, 443 684, 039 
North Carolina............. 8, 056 5, 631 1, 024, 139 
, A ea RINSE 7, 758 | 6, 303 794, 169 
nat Virginia...........- 5, 365 | 4, 660 630, 845 
ion V: 
iil ny biiddi 7, 487 | 5, 832 776, 725 
Michigan... ___. 10, 919 | 8, 640 2, 152, 635 
ee 16, 500 | 13, 419 2, 804, 765 
Region VI: | 
Illinois - 21, 086 13, 360 3, 341, 117 
Indiana 6,712 | 4, 873 1, 263, 907 
Wisconsin 7, 446 6, 136 970, 154 
Region VII: 
( Oe Tee 9, 460 | 8, 194 750, 514 
thee adi gnnadvnee eal 8, 189 5, 064 744, 001 
Georgia......._. 10, 438 6, 974 940, 468 
ery, <r oie 4, 078 2,822 433, 556 
jae » one SS RTA 4, 604 | 2, 375 545, 762 
insmsdbtccaeiee 8, 290 | 6, 959 833, 590 
Region vil. | 
lows. . 5, 467 | 4, 781 640, 981 
Minnesota...........--.---- 4, 188 | 3, 268 823, 047 
Nebraska_. ee adsickinn 2, 558 | 2, 061 346, 291 
North Dakota......._.___- 1, 101 897 123, 827 
South Dakota. . 1, 351 1, 187 136, 637 
Region IX: 
Arkansas | 8, 773 8, 152 419, 055 
SS aS 3, 150 2, 876 504, 140 
ik akasaemenceeden 9, 949 8, 913 1, 342, 978 
ESAS SES 6, 227 5, 748 685, 915 
Region X: 
Louisiana. 6, 075 4, 767 717, 416 
New Mexico. 2, 431 2, 161 140, 555 
its ccisinnwaki takes 15, 772 13, 702 2, 089, 318 
Region XI: 
| 1, 542 1, 122 180, 144 
Colorado 2, 756 | 1, 879 390, 242 
Ee Bee 1,044 707 170, 217 
eR 1, 285 981 190, 361 
Utah... | 1, 110 803 184, 409 
. (a eR 454 257 79, 481 
Region XII: 
California... 20, 979 18, 861 8, 122, 053 
— 319 293 47, 705 
Orego 2, 197 1,613 414, 785 
Washington. 4, 521 3, 220 674, 110 
Territories: 
Alaska... 234 218 24, 565 
Hawaii. . 880 704 162, 424 








! Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the number of pase cones in employ- 
ment covered by title II, since aneuns numbers are 


who are pit in ag em, a 
2 Social Securi y Board ve regions. 
+ Represents total less cancelations ay voids plus reinstatements. 








Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum death payments: '! Number received in Washington, and number and amount 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 1935 Social Security Act, by 
regions and States, February 1940 


















































Number of claims Amount certified Number of claims | Amount certified 
Region 4 and State Region ? and State — - 
Received | Certified Total Average Received | Certified | Total Average 
| | — _—— 
Cumulative through Region VII—Continued. | | 
February 1940_........| 292,093 | 278,282 | $17, 217, 595 $61. 87 | Mississippi... -- ne 70 51 | $2, 022 $39. 65 
peers} South Carolina... __. wal 79 74 | 3, 284 44. 38 
Total, February 1940....| 6,349 6, 177 584, 251 | 04. 58 | Tennesree.....-...... 96 109 | 5, 497 50. 43 
|| Region VIII: 
I: | ra 106 104 7, 483 71. 95 
Connecticut 108 116 10, 992 4. 76 | Minnesota................ 91 117 10, 395 88. 85 
Ticenee 41 47 3, 885 82. 66 | SSE : d 41 30 | 2, 130 71.00 
Massachusetts. __......... 304 239 25, 086 104. 96 North Dakota. . ..-.- ey, 14 8 | 597 74. 63 
New Hampshire__......_. 48 29 2, 042 70. 43 South Dakota____ 16 23 1, 643 71. 45 
Island... __. 34 34 3, 121 91.79 || Region IX: 
Vermont__.._. 23 16 1,445 90. 29 Arkansas 49 54 | 2, 860 52. 97 

Region II: TT 51 36 | 3, 708 102. 99 

Ee 796 707 80, 104 113. 30 Missouri _. 153 156 | 15, 589 99. 93 
Il: SR “ 76 6, 431 84. 62 
igtieddnebsbecs 18 18 1, 168 64.89 || Region X: | 
New Jersey... ........-- 255 227 25, 391 111. 85 uisiana_._..... 93 92 6, 289 68. 35 
Ay . 553 622 63, 138 101. 51 New Mexico....__. 16 10 576 57. 50 
IV: + TT 262 241 17, 44 74.46 
District of Columbia 39 31 2, 448 78.97 || Region XI: 
<a =a 78 74 6, 754 91. 27 Arizona.._. : 22 20 1, 966 98. 28 
Ni Carolina. _........ 158 165 8, 856 53. 67 ‘ 7 
SET 43 43 4, 663 108. 43 
Virginia..___..._- 128 111 6, 876 61.04 ea 29 21 1. 401 66. 69 
Re woe Vegan --==- 83 72 7, 642 106. 14 Montana... 33 31 1, 611 51. 96 
gion V: I ones 26 25 2, 207 88.27 
Kentucky___- 123 111 9,001 81.09 Wyoming 12 7 “9 113. 20 
M 226 279 32, 999 8) rat. > ~~) ees iis i 
Ohio... 304 384 40, 500 105. 47 || Region XII ‘ 

Region VI: California 354 | 318 36, 507 114.80 
Mllinois_. 521 521 57, 682 110. 71 Nevada 7 9 | 979 108. 73 
Indiana... 115 132 12, 340 93. 4 regon....---.--- 53 44 4,711 107. 07 
Wisconsin. 137 120 12 sat 106. 84 Washington____. -. 86 91 | 8, 667 95. 24 

Region VII: Territories: 

a 85 95 5, 519 58.00 || Alaska 4| 4 210 52. 48 
SSS 97 90 5, 995 66.61 || Hawaii 17 10 496 49. 58 
iiidutecscateceus 148 125 7, 056 8 kL TTS 10 s 732 91. 52 

! Relate only to deaths prior to 1940. 3 Social Security Board administrative regions. 3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT * 


Benefit-payment certifications by the Railroad 
Retirement Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
during February totaled $9.6 million. While this 
amount was slightly higher than that for January, 
the highest previous month, the level of payments 
has not greatly changed in recent months. The 
total certified in the first 8 months of the current 
fiscal year was $74.9 million, which was $4.5 
million or 6.4 percent more than was certified in 
the same months of the preceding fiscal year. 
Total payments authorized by the Board since the 
inception of the retirement system amounted to 
$269.4 million by the end of February. 

These amounts are the total certifications for 
employee, survivor, and death-benefit annuities, 
pensions to former carrier pensioners, and lump- 
sum death benefits. Retroactive payments on 
newly certified, recertified, or reinstated claims 

* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board, 
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are included, while a relatively small number of 
payments made in previous months and canceled 
during the month are deducted. 

The increase in total payments in February 
over January is principally accounted for by the 
increase of more than $143,000 in employee- 
annuity payments. In the total figures this in- 
crease is partly offset by decreases in pension 
payments to former carrier pensioners and in 
lump-sum death-benefit payments. The decrease 
in pension payments reflects the continuing de- 
cline in this type of payment as a result of termi- 
nations by death. The decrease in lump-sum 
death-benefit payments was contrary to the trend, 
which has been upward. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


At the end of February there were 140,458 
annuities and pensions in force—1,063 more than 
at the end of January (table 2). Employee an- 
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Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, 
fiscal years 1937-39, and January and February 1940 ' 
































Pensions to 
te . Total pay- Employee an- Survivor an- | Death-benefit Lum 
Fiscal year end month ments 4 buities = mae Somes “. buities annuities | death benefits 

Cumulative through February 1940....................... $269, 405, 276 $182, 001, 737 $81, 292, 451 $1, 775, 010 $1, 739, 488 $2, 506, 588 

iscal year: 

1996-37 Os inaiteasineanntadaiininbieneteidiicsidadianiameaainaae 4, 604, 232 oF 5 ae 47, 490 Lf ) ER ee 
DT ctinaneuheiensiiameds sntetausod 83, 029, 794 47, 281, 469 34, 703, 025 381, 237 625, 106 38, 954 
Sihcsccnsesessceseoossnscsdntesmibisanseetenen 106, 841, 632 75, 158, 195 28, 886, 158 758, 748 703, 221 1, 335, 307 

July 19390-February 1940 ?___.. stensecnhamneeaiaennda 74, 929, 616 55, 074, 575 17, 703, 267 587, 533 341,914 1, 222, 326 

BREET TRGD. 2 00 cc ncccccccccncctucccesussecngoasesumanetod 9, 503, 621 7,031, 124 2, 152, 562 75, 166 33, 000 211, 767 

DEE DED. 20 ccancceceseseccocsesnsummecentinenpientte 9, 585, 652 7, 174, 332 2, 122, 265 76, 675 37, 169 175, 209 

1 Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of the bursing officer as shown on p. 78, table 4. Amounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 


Treasury for payment, including retroactive payments, minus cancelations 
ety use te si Vly Tah Pera ae ary oth 

1 Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury are $8.8 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by dis- 
nuities increased by 1,470 and survivor and death- 
benefit annuities by 52, while pensions to former 
carrier pensioners decreased by 459. As a result 
of the comparatively large number of initial certi- 
fications of employee annuities, the net increase 
during February was higher than the average for 
the current fiscal year. 

During the first 8 months of the current fiscal 
year 15,512 employee annuities were initially 
certified, with an average actual monthly annuity 
of $63.04. Approximately one-fourth of these 
annuities were certified subject to recertification, 
and three-fourths were certified on a final basis. 
It is estimated that when all these annuities have 


ment Board in latter of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
oz —_ first of following month. 
v ° 


been certified on a final basis the average monthly 
annuity will approximate $65.00. 

New certifications of employee annuities during 
February amounted to 2,168, with monthly pay- 
ments amounting to $141,936. During January 
new certifications of employee annuities amounted 
to 1,681, with monthly payments amounting to 
$105,209. By the end of February 116,165 em- 
ployee annuities had been certified, of which 
14,866 had been terminated by death. After 
adjustments for suspensions, returns to service, 
recertifications, reinstatements of annuities pre- 
viously suspended, and the settlement of several 
small annuities by commuted lump-sum pay- 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end 
of January and February 1940, and number of certifications and terminations in, and to the end of, February 1940' 
































i 
, : | Pensions to former R , Death-benefit 
Total Employee annuities ? carrier pensioners | Survivor annuities annuities 3 
Period and administrative action = 
| 
Number | Amount Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 

—. — —— —_ — i | 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1940 139, 395 | 8, 782, 234 | 99,514 | 6,517,715 | 37,089 | 2, 170,091 | 2, 107 70, 636 685 23,7 

During February 1940: } 
Initial certifications ‘ 2, 305 146, 579 2, 168 141, 936 | -4 —282 | 52 1, 577 89 3, 349 
Terminations by death... ; aan 1, 225 72, 593 | 700 45, 117 | 437 24, 447 9 229 $79 5 2,799 
Net adjustments *._....... oid —17 +2, 648 | +2) +3, 588 | —18 —992 | -1 ED Fnncecwaeeei +22 

| | | 

Cumulative through February 1940: ¢ | 
Initia! certifications see — 171, 335 | 10, 178,959 116, 165 | 7, 130, 580 | 48,750 | 2,821, 008 | 2, 237 74, 423 4, 183 152, 947 
Terminations by death.. 30,463 | 1,759,797 14, 866 955, 869 | 12, 024 672, 044 85 2, 731 5 3, 488 5 129, 151 
Net adjustments * , —414 | +439, 706 | —315 | +443, 411 | —96 | —4,504 3 +322 pnemoe +567 

| 

In force as of Feb. 29, 1940 140, 458 8,858,868 | 100,984 | 6,618,122 36, 630 | 2, 144, 369 2, 149 72, 013 | 695 24, 362 
! Figures based on month in which annuity or pension was first certified or 3 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
the death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single 


terminated upon notice of death, or in which other administrative action 
was taken by the Board rather than on month in which annuity or pension 
began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action was effective. 
Correction for a claim that had been certified or terminated in error or for an 
incorrect amount is made in figures for month in which error was discovered 
and not in figures for month in which error was made. To this extent, num- 
ber and amount shown for given month may differ slightly from actual month- 
ly administrative action. For monthly figures for previous fiscal years, 
see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 10, table 4; p. 13, table 5; p. 15, table 7; October 
1939, p. 30, table 2; p. 32, table 4; and corresponding tables and text in sub- 
sequent issues of the Bulletin. 

1 Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners of which 11, 
aggregating $406, rernained in force on Feb. 29, 1940. For definitions of types 
gy of certification of employee annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, 
pp. 15-19. 
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items. 

4 Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and ad- 
justments are added or subtracted as indicated. 

5 Includes terminations by death and by expiration of 12-month period 
for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
are of latter type. 

* Reinstatements of suspended payments are added, while terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, and commuted 
lump-sum payments) are subtracted. Recertifications ordinarily result in 
additions to amount payable but do not affect number of cases certified. For 
this reason, amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of cases 
reported as adjusted. 
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ments, 100,984 employee annuities remained in 
force. 

Changes in the number of applications for em- 
ployee annuities reflect current retirements more 
directly than do changes in the number of initially 
certified employee annuities, because claims re- 
quire varying intervals for adjudication. During 
February the Railroad Retirement Board received 
2,168 applications for employee annuities.! Total 
receipts for the first 8 months of the current fiscal 
year amounted to 16,608, an average of 2,076 per 
month, compared with an average of 2,464 for the 
first 8 months of the fiscal year 1938-39. 

The number of survivor annuities in force has 
increased steadily and reached 2,149 at the end of 
February. Through February 2,237 such annui- 
ties had been certified, and 85 of these had been 
terminated by death. 

As of February 29, there were 695 death-benefit 
annuities in force; 135 of these were paid to indi- 

1 Present figures on applications received are based on the date the claim 
is received in Washington. Figures previously shown in the Bulletin were 


based on the date the claim number was assigned, which was usually a day 
or two after the claim was received in Washington. 





viduals who were also receiving survivor annuities, 
Through February a total of 4,183 death-benefit 
annuities had been certified, of which 3,488 had 
been terminated either by the expiration of pay- 
ments or by death. These annuities, which are 
payable with respect to the deaths of annuitants 
under the 1935 act, will ultimately disappear, 
since they are payable for 12 months only and 
the number of employee annuities in force under 
the 1935 act is decreasing. 

During the month ended February 20,’ 1,224 
lump-sum death benefits were certified for pay- 
ment, with an average payment of $161.50, in 
contrast to 1,041 with an average payment of 
$156.93 in January. The 8,457 lump-sum death 
benefits paid during the current fiscal year aver- 
aged $144.30. In the first 8 months of the preced- 
ing fiscal year 7,744 lump-sum death benefits were 
certified for payment, with an average payment 
of $69.95. 


3 All data concerning average lump-sum payments are based on certifica- 
tions counted as of the 20th of the month. The data therefore do not corre 


spond with amounts shown in table 1 as certifications to the Secretary of the 
Treasury during the calendar month. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


ToTAL PAYMENTS to individuals under the four 
Federal and Federal-State social insurance pro- 
grams, for which combined data for 1939 were pre- 
sented in the March Bulletin,' increased in Janu- 
ary and February 1940, with disbursements of 
$53.2 million in January and $56.3 million in 
February. The February total was exceeded 
only by payments in August 1938 ($56.9 million) 
and March 1939 ($59.4 million). As in previous 
months, benefits paid under State unemployment 
compensation laws accounted for more than 
three-fourths of the total payments under the 
four programs (chart I and table 1). In both 


1 See Reticker, Ruth, “Social Insurance Payments in the United States,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 27-36. 





January and February these unemployment bene- 
fits were well above the 1939 monthly average. 
The February figure of $44.3 million was exceeded 
only in August 1938 and in March and August 
1939. This increase of unemployment compensa- 
tion is the result of the expansion of unemploy- 
ment and the beginning of new benefit years for 
claimants who were unemployed at the turn of the 
year. Meanwhile, payments under the Railroad 
Retirement Act increased gradually to new highs 
in 1940, and payments for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance increased sharply. Lump-sum 
death payments under the 1935 provisions of the 
Social Security Act increased in January and, as 
was to be expected, decreased in February, since 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39 and by months, January 
1939-February 1940! 


{In thousands} 





Old-age and survivors insurance payments ? 


Unemployment insurance payments 



























































wa Secu- | Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Total — a ee 
Total | Total | ment ecu | Uneeploy- 
| Lamp-sum | Lump-sum ee Bo vin Zi | Lump-sum pensation | ment Insur- 
payments | death pay- and pen- | benefit an- death pay- laws * ance Act ¢ 
| atage 65 ments sions nuities | ments 

—_—_— — —— — ———_- ———_——- ---- e— OOO > OC FC Pate a ! _ 
1936 total $816 | ee $673 | $12 . ae ae $131 |), 
1987 total __ 44,218 | 42,086 | $651 | $627 40, 354 | a: | 2,182 |) ape 
1938 total * 505, 335 108, 934 | 4, 706 | 5,772 96, 763 1,381 $312 396, 401 SE 4... .ccenannode 
1939 total (859, 850. 124, 263 | 4, 874 | 9, 321 107, 025 1, 445 1, 898 435, 587 429, 820 $5, 767 
January. 39, 432 10, 229 | 559 696 8, 738 117 119 29, 208 0 ee 
February 45,073 10, 328 518 651 8, 858 118 183 34, 745 | eI 
March. _.. 50, 405 | 10, 532 7 841 8, 625 105 261 48, 873 BD Esieusesonntiall 
April... é 44,055 | 10, 597 658 808 8, 808 126 197 33, 458 (ORR. 
May.. 50, 637 | 10, 707 709 816 8, 894 123 165 39, 930 1) Sa, - 
eee 53, 770 10, 609 673 845 8, 805 148 138 43, 161 y = | ieee: 
July... 46, 384 | 10, 511 620 703 8, 929 128 131 35, 873 35, 596 277 
August.._.. 55, 614 | 10, 101 137 816 8, 894 116 138 45, 513 44, 491 1,022 
Septem ber 44, 989 | ae 8, 965 121 124 34, 986 33, 656 1, 330 
October . 37, 960 | Ss cancee 806 9, 180 109 198 27, 667 26, 690 977 
November 39, 556 | ene 891 9, 097 122 125 29, 321 28, 369 952 
December... 2,975 a 9, 232 112 119 32, 857 * 31, 648 1, 209 

1940 ; 

January 53, 233 | a 913 9, 184 108 212 42, 816 40, 996 1, 820 
February 56, 295 | 10, 170 |---------22- 584 9, 297 114 175 46, 125 44, 328 1, 797 
! Payments to individual beneficiaries under the program; figures exclude 49; July, 51. Operations were suspended in South Dakota during July 


cost of administration. 

? Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. 
for any month represent vouchers certified during month, including retro- 
active payments, minus cancelations reported during month. Data on pay- 
= mag under Railroad Retirement Act through January 1940, corrected to 


’ ne of checks issued, as reported _ the State agencies to the Division 
of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment Security. The number of 
jurisdictions making such payments has increased as ollows: 1936-37, 1; 
1938: from 16 in January to 31 in December; 1939: January, 48 . February, 


Figures 
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28-Sept. t. 26,1939. Figures not adjusted for cancelations and refunds. Data 
corrected to Mar. 15, 1940. 
4 Amounts certified by regional offices of the netones Retirement Board 


to regional disbursing officers of the U. 8. T: Figures for any month 
mfg cancelat renee certified during moni, including retroactive payments, 
ions reported during month 


monthly figures for 1938, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 31, table 1. 

‘ fae $1. % million paid in Ohio as adjustments on payments for pre- 

vious months of 1939, resulting from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts 
in accordance with a court decision. 





Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected 
programs, January 1938-February 1940! 
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! Certifications of monthly joa under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program not included. 


these payments are made only with respect to 
deaths prior to 1940. Data on monthly payments 
for old-age and survivors insurance and on lump- 
sum payments under the 1939 amendments, 
certified in January and February 1940, are not 
included. 

Table 2 shows corresponding changes in the 
number of individuals receiving each type of 
benefit. The data reflect a continuation of the 
gradual rise in the number receiving monthly 





payments under both the retirement and the sur. 
vivors programs of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
continued fluctuations in the numbers of indi- 
viduals receiving lump-sum payments under both 
the Social Security Act and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, and larger numbers receiving railroad 
unemployment insurance in January than in any 
month to date. 

The figures used to measure the number of 
individuals receiving unemployment compensation 
in 1940 are not comparable with the figures re- 
ported for 1939. The count of beneficiaries dur- 
ing the middle week of the month, used in 1939, 
has been discontinued as too much influenced by 
holidays and administrative factors. The new 
figure is based on the average number of weeks of 
unemployment compensated in calendar weeks 
ended within the month. This weekly average 
is, of course, an understatement of the total num- 
ber of unemployed workers who receive at least 
one weekly benefit during the month. The aver- 
age number of weeks compensated may be an 
overstatement of the average number of indi- 
viduals receiving weekly benefits, in that within 
a calendar week some individuals may receive 
payments for more than one week of unemploy- 
ment. The number of such multiple checks in 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, January 1939- 
February 1940 


























Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries ts —_ ~~~" — 
' 
Year and month Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act tien mane Under the 
| unemployment a —_ 
Lump-ssum | Lump-sum Employee Survivor and Lump-sum cmpenaine : —. Ad _ 
payments at death pay- annuities and | death-benefit | death pay- aws ¢ net - 
age 65 ments pensions ! annuities ! ? ments } é‘ 
1939 
EER 8, 289 10, 458 122, 979 2, 128 1, 735 657, 208 
February _. 7, 744 , 746 124, 614 2,177 1, 933 769, 770 
NT 9, 527 12, 143 126, 123 2, 322 2, 575 833, 159 | 
hel a 8, 352 11, 007 127, 382 2, 307 2, 193 685, 073 
8, 634 10, 634 128, 503 2, 469 1, 552 776, 006 
June... 7, 906 10, 329 129, 685 2, 554 1, 205 802, 209 
July...... 7,409 8, 332 130, 672 2, 600 si 764, 885 18, 271 
REST eae 1, 499 0, 447 131, 532 2, 602 | 1,214 797, 235 dO, 454 
EE SS eee 8, 589 132, 621 2, 707 | 7 729, 929 | 50, 234 
NC TC Se 8, 613 133, 605 2,705 | 1, 344 501,714 30, 507 
ES TS: 1 aN ees 9, 422 134, 893 2,741 | 1,171 637, 029 | 28, 322 
(Ale aS 6, 761 136, 065 | 2, 755 747 658, 295 37, 307 
1940 
a  cekbaoneawed 8,943 136, 614 | 2, 792 1, 041 § 874, 170 56, 985 
| a Sa 6, 177 137, 625 2, 844 | 1, 224 6 982, 873 52, 782 
' | 














middle week of month specified, except that for 5 States in January and 1 in 
February and March number of payments in midweek is substituted for the 
Heme oy of individuals receiving payments, and that for 9 States beginning 
yments in January number of payments in final week of January is 
facleden® For 1940, represents average number of weeks of unemployment 
com nsated in weeks ended within month. 
umber of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
cgtetpation periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks of 


month. 
* Excludes Alaska. See also footnote 4. 


! Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or upon notice of death 
Seana in which annuity or pension began to eocrue or bene- 


’ OWidewe receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
ae but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 


< visased on months ended on 20th eptender day; 2 or more individuals shar- 


ing 1 lum payment are counted as 
‘For 1 represents number of individuals receiving benefits during 
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any one week, however, is believed to be small; 
certainly the number of retroactive payments 
arising from appeals decisions is negligible, and 
the number of delayed payments (which may in- 
yolve multiple payments when the lag is being 


reduced) is comparatively small. Therefore, the 
new series is expected to be more representative 
of the trend in number of beneficiaries. 

No totals of beneficiaries under the programs 
are shown in table 2. The different rate of turn- 


Table 3.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar year 1939, by States ' 


{In thousands] 





























Old-age and survivors insurance payments Unemployment insurance payments 
| Under oe a vate the yy Re- Under the 
Security Act tirement Act der State D 
State Total mm. a Railroad 
| Total | Employee | Survivor Total | ment com- — i 
| | Lampsum| Lamp-tm | ‘gnnites | and death. | “tsap-sum pense | Xomurance 
| at age 65% | payments ?| pensions * | annuities » | P°Yments * 
| 
Total $559,850 | $124, 263 | $4, 574 | $9,321 | $107,025 $1, 445 $1,808 | $435,587 | $429, 820 $5, 767 
Alabama. .. 5, 747 | 1, 355 35 111 | 1, 158 | 23 | 23 | 4, 392 4, 295 | 97 
Alaska 374 18 | 1 | 6 | il o} @ | 356 346 | 10 
Arizona 1, 883 333 | 10 | 25 | 290 2 | 6 1, 550 1, 524 | 26 
Arkansas 2,911 991 | 13 | 46 894 | 18 | 20 1, 920 1, 816 | 104 
California 45, 537 6, 694 276 | 609 | 5, 653 | 64 | 92 38, 843 38, 592 251 
Colorado 5, 054 1, 489 | 40 | 64 1, 346 | 15 | 24 3, 565 3, 471 94 
Connecticut 6, 239 1, 103 | 117 | 174 782 | 13 17 5, 136 5, 121 15 
Delaware 1, 353 599 | 13 | 24 | 556 | 1 | 5 754 712 42 
District of Columbia 1, 901 448 | 19 | 46 | 366 | 6 11 1, 453 1, 437 16 
Florida 2 5, 263 1, 535 | 33 | 82 | 1, 385 | 15 20 3, 728 3, 504 224 
| j 
Georgia. . .. 4, 882 1, 525 | 44 | 117 | 1, 204 26 | 44 3, 357 3, 240 17 
Hawaii 332 rr 9 | 16 | 16 | 0 | 2 289 287 2 
Idaho... .. 2, 510 316 10 | 22 | 276 | 4 | 4 2, 194 2, 170 24 
Illinois 26, 506 9, 186 | 351 803 7, 721 139 | 172 17, 320 16, 797 523 
Indiana. . 15, 250 4, 846 134 239 | 4, 341 | 66 66 10, 413 10, 254 159 
lowa 8, 711 3, 309 | 64 100 | 3, 060 | 48 37 , 402 5, 262 140 
Kansas 4, 888 2, 445 33 71 | 2, 271 | 33 | 37 2, 443 2, 288 155 
Kentucky 7, 154 2, 162 | 50 122 | 1, 920 | 29 | 41 4, 992 4, 867 125 
Louisiana 7,000 962 | 35 100 | 795 13 | 19 6, 038 5, 940 98 
Maine 3, 897 783 | 35 | 47 | 678 | 17 | ll 3, 109 3, 044 65 
| | | 
Maryland 8, 256 2, 442 | 63 | 151 | 2, 176 16 36 5, 814 5, 764 50 
Massachusetts 23, 021 3, 230 | 273 304 | 2, 479 | 39 45 19, 791 19, 604 97 
Michigan 40, 837 3, 531 189 465 | 2, 779 46 52 37, 306 37, 161 145 
Minnesota 11, 184 3, 430 87 | 144 | 3, 105 46 | 48 7, 754 7, 601 | 153 
Mississippi 2, 338 816 11 | 36 746 9 | 14 1, 522 1, 447 75 
Missouri oe 9, 751 4, 039 | 136 | 230 3, 556 54 | 63 5, 712 5, 465 247 
Montana... 1, 473 675 | 17 | 41 599 7 | 11 798 765 
Nebraska ; 2717 | 1, 347 | 23 | 42 1, 242 | 18 | 22 1, 370 1, 305 65 
Nevada aaa 951 | 126 | 4 ® 110 2 | 2 825 816 9 
New Hampshire 2, 183 | 612 | 22 32 543 ll | 4 1, 571 1, 553 18 
New Jersey 19, 980 | 4,965 | 252 | 465 4, 132 42 | 74 15, 015 14, 911 104 
New Mexico 1, 560 | 306 4 15 279 | 4 4] 1, 254 1, 226 28 
New York 91, 014 | 10, 531 601 1, 353 | 8, 297 109 171 | 80, 79, 949 534 
North Carolina 5, 504 | 1, 121 41 | 132 | 804 | 29 | | 4,473 4, 412 61 
North Dakota 034 350 | 5 13 320 | 3 | 9 584 545 | 39 
Ohio 32, 536 | 8, 630 364 | 648 7, 420 | 77 | 121 23, 906 23, 687 219 
Oklahoma 5, 202 837 30 S4 699 10 14 4, 365 4, 244 121 
Oregon ’ 5, 148 1, 034 | 38 74 901 8 | 13 4,114 4, 073 41 
Pennsylvania 73, 563 18, 427 | 552 951 16, 582 147 | 195 | 55, 136 54, 67 460 
Rhode Island 5, 250 449 | 56 76 | 303 10 | 4 | 5, 810 5, 805 5 
| 
South Carolina 2,773 580 | 18 66 482 12 | lt 2, 184 2, 146 38 
South Dakota 720 304 | ~ 13 274 4 5 | 416 304 22 
Tennessee 6,7 2,013 39 19) 1,77 | 43 35| 4,709 4, 582 127 
Texas 14, 304 3, 393 7 279 | 2, 919 | 33 86 | 11, 001 10, 665 336 
Utah 2, 252 517 | 15 31 | 451 | 8 12 | 1, 735 1, 696 39 
Vermont 1, 007 416 | 16 21 | 368 | 6 5 591 575 16 
Virginia 7, 182 2, 582 | 57 132 2, 302 | 30 61 4, 600 4, 493 107 
Washington 8, 127 1, 918 | 72 132 1, 669 | 21 24 | 6, 209 6, 153 56 
West Virginia 6, 057 1, 748 51 130 1, 530 11 26 | 4, 309 4, 220 
Wisconsin 6, 670 2, 893 126 191 2, 490 48 38 3, 777 3, 676 101 
Wyoming 1, 411 237 5 14 209 3 | 6 | 1, 174 1, 154 
Foreign. iibtieiat 633 608 1 15 | 57 7 6 | 4 See 25 

















' Payments to individual beneficiaries under the program; figures exclude 
cost of administration. See table 1 for distribution of payments by months 
and for explanation of items included (footnotes 2-4). 

1 By State of residence of beneficiary. 

' Estimated; total payments for calendar year distributed by States on 
basis of percentage distribution of all annuities and pensions in force, June 30, 
1939, by State to which first check was mailed. See the Bulletin, December 
1939, p. 82, table 7. 

‘ Estimated; total payments for calendar year distributed by States on 
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basis of percentage distribution of all lump-sum payments certified through 
June 30, 1939, by State to which check was mailed. See the Bulletin, January 
1940, p. 98, table 8. 

5 By State by which payment was made, excluding out-of-State payments. 

* Estimated; based on distribution of 20-percent sample of certifications for 
each day in each regional office by State of residence as given in mailing 
address of beneficiary. 

? Less than $500. 
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over and the variation in duration of benefits 
under the various programs would make such 
totals meaningless. 


Payments by States, 1939 


Table 3 distributes by States the $559.9 million 
paid in social insurance benefits in the calendar 
year 1939. This table is the first compilation of 
data for all the States, designed to answer ques- 
tions concerning the combined results of the social 
insurance programs in each State. Such answers 
are only approximate, since several of the figures 
are estimates. The Railroad Retirement Board 
does not make monthly analyses of payments by 
State to which checks are mailed. From time to 
time counts have been made of annuities and pen- 
sions in force, by the State to which the first 
check was mailed. The figures presented here 
assume a distribution for the calendar year 1939 
similar to the actual distribution of each type of 
annuity or pension in force on June 30, 1939. 
This assumption, of course, ignores interstate 
movements of annuitants and pensioners after the 
first payment, but the program is so new that 
such migration is believed not to have affected 
any large proportion of the beneficiaries. The 
railroad unemployment insurance figures are cur- 
rent figures, based on mailing addresses of bene- 
ficiaries, but estimated from a 20-percent sample 
of certifications for each day in each regional 
office. 





State unemployment compensation payments 
are classified by the paying State with no adjust- 
ment for out-of-State payments. In greater or 
less degree each State makes payments to com- 
muters who cross State lines to file claims for 
benefits as they previously crossed State lines 
for work, and to former workers who have moved 
to other States where they file claims under the 
interstate claims procedure. No figures are avail- 
able on claims filed by commuters or benefits paid 
to them. Data regularly published in the Bulletin 
show that, throughout the year 1939, 3.2 percent 
of initial claims and 3.5 percent of continued 
claims filed were interstate claims. Probably a 
similar proportion of benefits were interstate 
payments. For many States, over the calendar 
year, payments as liable State to out-of-State 
workers balance payments coming into the State 
from other State employment security agencies. 
However, during 1939 there was a considerable 
balance of initial claims received by Alaska, 
Connecticut, Michigan, and New York, for 
example, as liable States and by California, 
Massachusetts, Washington, and West Virginia, 
for example, as agent States. If payments are 
in proportion to these claims, the data overstate 
the contribution made by unemployment benefits 
to State income in the first group of States and 
understate it in the second group. However, the 
data for 1939 do not permit any adjustment of 
State payments to reflect the balance of interstate 


payments. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of total population and of specified social insurance payments in the 10 most 
populous States, calendar year 1939 









































Social insurance payments 
Total popu- Railroad retirement payments 
State lation as of Total social Lump-sum | State unem- | Railroad un- onsite 
July 1, 1937! ineurance payments ployment | employment | 
under compensa- insurance Emplo Pensions to | Lump-sum 
payments Security Act | tion ts benefits mployee | former carrier) death pay- 
os | pensioners ments 
Total, Continental United States (in | | 
i intindéonaccaaaieanddoes 129, 257 2 $558, 511 $13, 847 $429, 187 $5, 739 $79, 129 $27, 290 $1, 890 
Total, 10 States.................... # 52.3 67.5 66.9 | 70. 3 50.9 56.2 62. 6 56.7 
tt ciithteetennanennbiinenaans 10.0 16.3 14.1 18. 6 9.3 7.6 | 8.3 9.0 
SE thinteekdencc<casentecsssece 7.9 13.2 10.9 | 12.7 8.0 14.6 | 18. 5 10.3 
SE AE AE SE 6.1 4.7 8.3 | 43.9 9.1 | 7.6 | 6.3 9.1 
Si iiniibiesedbbeeccccsassannensnes 5.2 5.8 7.3 | 5.5 3.8 | 6.9 | 7.3 6.4 
a 4.8 2.6 2.6 2.5 | 5.9 | 2.8 | 2.5 4.6 
California... --..-..---..........--... as 8.2 6.4 9.0 44) 47 | 7.2 ae 
I licen cagnpenccanneanniiig . 7.3 4.7 8.7 6 | . 2.7 2. 
tints cninnccndatsidikinen 3.4 41 4.8 4.6 1.7 | 2.3 | 2.3 2.4 
a ae 3.3 3.6 5.2 3.5 1.8 3.6 | 4.6 3.9 
Pe iiideedecsedccccencsscsscccscssons 3.1 1.7 2.6 1.3 4.3 3.5 | 2.9 3.3 
5 eaemeted by Be U. 8. Bureau of the Census. mon ee eetn eee no Rave pines Se Re Saat 0 bn eaten 
3 Includes $1.4 million paid as death-benefit and survivor annuities. 
7" ’ Benedts Saas initially. payable July 1939. 


en ee ie nt, the 10 States with highest nts had been 
included, Indiana, the he bath State in population, wala he teen included 
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Concentration of Payments in the Most Popu- 
lous States 

As would be expected, total payments under 
the four programs in 1939 were larger in New 
York than in any other State; they amounted to 
$91.0 million or 16.3 percent of the total payments 
in the continental United States. Pennsylvania 
was next with $73.6 million or 13.2 percent. Cali- 
fornia and Michigan followed with $45.5 and $40.8 
million, respectively. Altogether the 10 most 
populous States, with 52.3 percent of the popula- 
tion of the country, accounted for 67.5 percent of 
the payments (table 4). Most of these 10 States 
are highly industrialized, with a higher than aver- 
age proportion of their workers covered by these 
social insurance programs. 

The State distributions of the various types of 
payments follow entirely different patterns, as 
may be seen from the table, which shows the 
percentage of each type of payment in the 10 most 
populous States. The State unemployment com- 
pensation payments show the greatest concentra- 


tion—70.3 percent of the total in the 10 States— 
and railroad unemployment insurance, the least— 
50.9 percent of the total. These 10 States are in 
general high-wage States, and the relatively high 
total of unemployment compensation payments in 
these States reflects both the amount of compen- 
sable unemployment and the level of wages upon 
which the benefits were based. The small contri- 
bution made by Illinois to the total (3.9 percent) 
resulted from the fact that benefits were payable 
only in the last 6 months of the year. 

The smaller degree of concentration for railroad 
unemployment insurance reflects a wider geo- 
graphic dispersion of employment and greater 
uniformity of wage scales in the railroad industry. 
The 10 States which account for 50.9 percent of 
railroad unemployment insurance payments in- 
clude 50.2 percent of total railroad employees. 
Moreover, benefits under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act were payable for 6 months 
only. A full year’s benefits would undoubtedly 
show a different distribution by States than that in 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-February 1940 ' 
(Average month 1929= 100) 
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_ |! Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. For explanation of payments included 
in each item, see the Bulletin, March 1940, pp. 29-30. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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tables 3 and 4 because of differences between the 
various sections of the country in the seasonality of 
unemployment in the industry.? 

The State distributions of all payments under 
the Railroad Retirement Act are influenced by the 
distribution of railroad employees resulting from 
the location of railroad headquarters and division 
points. For each type of benefit, payments to 
beneficiaries in Pennsylvania, for instance, exceed 
those in New York. The State distribution of 
pensions shows considerable variation from that of 
annuities, principally because of the uneven dis- 
tribution of private pension plans under which 
these pensioners were originally retired and be- 
cause of differences in their benefit provisions. 
The high proportion of pensions in Pennsylvania, 
for instance, results from the early establishment 
and the liberality of private pensions available to 
many railroad workers in that State. The higher 
concentration of pensioners than of annuitants in 
California (7.2 percent compared with 4.7) and in 
Florida (1.7 percent compared with 1.2) may be 
the result of migration of these older men between 
the time they were pensioned by the railroad 
“4 See Railroad Unemployment Insurance in this issue, p. 38. 
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company and their transfer to the pension rolls of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Lump-sum payments under the Social Security 
Act show much more concentration in the pop- 
ulous States than similar payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act—66.9 in contrast to 56.7 
percent. This variation is probably due in part 
to the different distribution of covered workers 
under the two acts and in part to the absence of 
regional wage differentials for skilled trades in the 
railroad industry. Regional differences in average 
wages under the Social Security Act have resulted 
in higher average payments and higher total dis- 
bursements for lump-sum payments in the North- 
ern industrial States. An unpublished compari- 
son of average lump-sum payments under the 
Social Security Act and under the Railroad 
Retirement Act by States through June 1939 
showed no similarity in the State patterns of 
average payments. This diversity reflects the 
significant differences in the State patterns of 
wages under the two acts, since under both acts 
lump-sum payments are a percentage of aggregate 
wages in covered employment after December 31, 
1936. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


Financial data for February reflect changes 
both in business activity and in statutory pro- 
yisions under the amended Social Security Act. 
Receipts under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act reached a new peak in February, as a result 
of increased employment and pay rolls in 1939. 
Collections under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act were higher than for any month 
since the beginning of the program, except for 
November 1939. The first monthly benefit pay- 


ments under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program increased payments from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. No transfers 
were made to this trust fund in February. Dur- 
ing March, however, $141 million or one-half 
of the unexpended appropriation balance of the 
old-age reserve account was transferred to the 
newly created trust fund, as the result of a decision 
to make transfers quarterly, and invested in 2.5- 
percent special Treasury notes. 


Table 1.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 


[In millions] 


















































General and special accounts Public debt 
Receipts of Federal Expenditures * of Federal | 
Government Government 
= - — eneeeEecs @aieeeene mee Trust 
| | 
| | Underthe | Underthe | ae 
Social Railroad | — Change Old- 
Security | Retirement | Excess | excess | a age Rail- 
Period Rail- Act | Board re- a eneral- and |Unem-| poad 
— road [| ceipts ceipts "had | Total Sur Ploy- | retire-| All 
Social | UnE™- | Trane. | | ar (+) OF | (+) or | balance! *° | yivors) ment | rent | other 
ap ploy- | an Admin-| Trans- | Trans-| ,y |expend-| end- insur-| trust | “4. 
Total | “€CU- | ment # Total) istra- | fers to | fers itures |CxPenc ance | fund 
rity and other | tive | old-age | Ad- to other (—) itures | trust count 
taxes") retire- | ex- jand sur- = rail- (-) fund § 
ment pense | vivors | tive road 
taxes | |} and | insur- pe | retire 
grants | ance | ment 
| to trust |} | ac- | 
| States * fund * | | count | 
am it t Cb ities ox we we axe eae F eee aXe Gin ar "IC 
Fiseal year: | | 
1936-37 . ..| $5,204) $252) (7) |$5,042/$8,442) $183) $265)  — $7, 993) —$3, 149, +$374) —$128/$36,425, $267) $312)....... $35, 846 
1937-38 6, 242 604 $150) 5, 488) 7, 626) 291) 387) 3} $146 6,799) —1,384) +306) —338) 37, 165) 662 872 35, 565 
1938-39 5, 668 631 109) 4,928) 9, 210) 342 503 $3) 107| 8, 255) —3,542) +890) +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1,267 67| 37,929 
§ months ended: | | | | | | | 
February 1938 3, 860 458 123) 3, 279) 4, 738 204 331| 2) = 122, 4,079) —878) +52) +421) 37, 633 595 734) 70| 36, 234 
February 1939 3, 653 475 82) 3,006) 5, 850) 232) 292 2) 89) 5, 244) —2,207) + +1, 128) 39, 859) 944; 1, 185) 77| 37, 653 
February 1940 8, 503 535 65) 2,905, 6, 128) 265) 268 #5) 97) 5,496) —2,626, +211) 488) 42,365) 1,435) 1, 640) 77| 39, 213 
1939 | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
February - - 417 154 27; 236, 6f2 26 §| (7) 0| 586) 245) +428) +410) 39,859 944) 1,185) 77| 37, 653 
March 737 4, () | 733) 870 23 50) (") 18; 77 — 133} +52! +46 39, 985) 904) 1, 185) 77| 37,729 
April. . 268 30) (”) 238; =785 7| 55) () 0 693) —517| +93 — 346} 40, 063) 1, O44) 1, 172) 77| 37,770 
May 397 118 6| 273) 744 32 50; (7) *) 662; —348) +9} 119; 40, 282 1,004) 1, 280) 67) 37, 841 
nae 613 — 21 588; 951 17) 56) (") (®) 78) —339 +95 —86, 40,440) 1, 177) 1, 267) 67| 37, 929 
nani 308 35 1} 272; 807 43) 43) (7) 22; = 699) — 499) —113) 391; 4, 661) 1,220) 1, 253) 69) 38, 119 
August... . 420 115 4, 301; 822 36) 48) (7) 18; 720) —402 —44, —216) 40,801) 1, pans 1, 382) 77| 38, 160 
September. 719 3 24, 602) 784) 20 43} (7) 7/ 714) —65| +46)  —53| 40,858) 1,306) 1,363, 77] 38,112 
October... . 322 34 1} 287) 764 45 S (") 10} 666) —442 -1 —264| 41,036 1, 240) 1, 370) 77| 38, 240 
November. .. 407 125 4, 278) 691 24 43) (’) 10; 614 —284) +267) +252) 41,305) 1, 392 1, 512) 77| 38,324 
December 60) 5 25, 541; 880 20 48 1 10; 802 a —16; +311) 41,942) 1,435) 1, 500) 77| 38, 921 
January 315 45) (7) | 270; 712 Glicsseseey 10| 661 —398| +37; —194) 42, 110) 1, 435) 1, 537) 77| 39,061 
February 444 172 6} 267) 668) 38) ee 10; 620 ~224 +36, +67) 42, 365) 1, as 1, 640 77| 39, 213 
| | i | / | | 











1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 

aled and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internai 

venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act’’ and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively 

? Beginning with this issue, data include 10 percent of amount collected 
by the Railroad Retirement Board under sec. 8 (a) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, which is deposited with the Treasury and appro- 
priated to the railroad unemployment insurance administration fund for 
administrative expenses of the Railroad Retirement Board in administering 
the act. 

+ Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the U. 8. Treasury. 
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‘ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for administration and research in the U. 8. Public Health 
Service. See table 2, footnote 1. 

5 Formerly old-age reserve account. 

* Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in wens 
of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold ( 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $1 million. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment 
insurance, amounting to $500,000 in fiscal year 1938-39 and $3.5 million in 8 
months ended February 1940. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Receipts and Expenditures 


During February, always a high month for 
social security receipts, social security taxes 
amounted to $172.3 million or 38.8 percent of total 
Federal receipts as compared with 37.0 percent 
last February. Receipts for the first 8 months of 
the current fiscal year accounted for 15.3 per- 
cent of total Federal receipts in contrast to 13.0 
and 11.9 percent for the 8 months ended February 
1939 and 1938, respectively. 

Total Federal expenditures in February ex- 
ceeded total Federal receipts by $224.2 million. 
This excess was included in the $255.6 million 
rise in the public debt, which totaled $42.4 
billion as of the end of the month. Approxi- 
mately 40.3 percent of this rise represents an 
increase in special obligations held by the unem- 
ployment trust fund. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


Total expenditures under the Social Security 
Act amounted to $38.0 million during February, 
46.4 percent more than was expended last Feb- 
ruary. Expenditures for the 8-month period 
of the current fiscal year were 14.3 percent higher 
than for the corresponding period of 1938-39. 
The increase is reflected in each of the grants-in- 
aid programs shown in table 2, with the exception 
of grants for child-welfare services, which were 
slightly less than last year. The largest percent- 
age increase was for aid to dependent children. 
This rise, amounting to 43.6 percent or $9.3 
million, reflects the increased Federal participa- 
tion in this program provided in the 1939 amend- 
ments. 


Federal Insurance Contributions 


February collections under the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act, based on October-Decem- 
ber pay rolls, totaled $115.2 million. Although 
business conditions in general were better in the 
last quarter of 1939 than in the third quarter, the 
February total was $2.3 million less than receipts 
in November, the corresponding month of the 
preceding quarter. The high November receipts 
resulted from the fact that contributions for the 
quarter ended September 30 included, for indi- 
viduals aged 65 or more, the taxes payable with 
respect to services rendered January-September 
1939. (See the October Bulletin, pp. 86-87.) 
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Federal insurance contributions based on pay 
rolls for the calendar year 1939, not including 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1938-39 and 1939-40 (expenditures through F ebruary) |! 


{In thousands] 





——_ 


Fiscal year 1939-49 





~ 






































| 
Item | Expendi- Ex q 
| Ap ropri- tures Appropri- = 
ations? Ba ations** through 
| February * February! 
Total, administrative | 
expenses and grants | | 
GP cntedececess | $364,855 | $231,748 | $383,844 $264, 94g 
Administrative expenses.....| 22,705, 14,139, 25,188 13.87% 
Federal Security Agency, “a 
Social Security Board: 
Salaries, expenses, and 
wage records. . F 22, 300 13, 883 24, 750 13, 621 
Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau: Sal- 
aries and expenses... 325 209 338 207 
artment of Commerce, 
ureaun of the Census: 
Salaries and expenses. __. 80 47 100 41 
Grants to States... 342,150 | 217,600 | 358,655 | 251,078 
Federal Security Agency 349, 000 / 244, 491 
Social Security Board. 326, 000 206, 044 cE 500 ~ 937, 793 
Old-age assistan .| 214,000 | 143,218 | 225,000 | 160, 688 
a 3 to Gependent chil- | 
Se hp a 45, 000 21, 216 45, 000 30, 467 
ail'te to the blind. . a 8, 000 3, 642 8, 000 4, 365 
Unemployment com- 
pensation adminis- 
Bl iscececcesccs. 50,000 | * 37, 968 61, 500 * 42,273 
| 
Public Health Service: | 
Public-health work. __.! 8, 000 | 5, 655 9, 500 6, 698 
Department of Labor, | 
ildren’s Bureau... .... | 8, 150 | 5, 909 9, 655 6, 585 
Maternal and child- | BS oi) 
health services... .._. | 3800) 2544 4, 800 3, 227 
Services for crippled | 
aaa | 2, 850 2, 256 3, 350 2, 280 
Child-welfare services. 1, 30 1, 109 1, 505 1,078 
Transfers to old-age and sur | er ee 
vivorsineuranee trust fund’. § 390, 000 292,000 | * 550, 000 268, 000 





! Excludes — funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 


Act a are not se ted from other Federal! funds for poe A 

the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
104,650 a, ted in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administra- 
tion in the of Education, and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 in 
1939-40 for yi to —— For administration and research in the U. 8. 


Public H ayy were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and 
$1,640,000 in eon | —y ad ition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

+ Based on cheeks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


year. 
* Includes additional appropriations of $17,262.5 million, approved Aug. 9, 


1939. 


5 Includes additional moorantions of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million appeoved” May 


§ Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
— —_ administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 


Ose See stable for detailed statement of this account through February 1940. 
formerly under phn Do : reserve account. 
tion 


By T- 1940 0 Treen a oy a A Act, approved May 6, 


La aa was made available during 1938-39 
1939-40. 


reserve account of 
, leaving $550 million 


tates rig 

Source: Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts nnd. J Sopeptatenns Daily Statement of the U. 8. 
Treasury ( 
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the small collections anticipated in March, totaled 
$580.7 million and reflected the rise in covered pay 
rolls during the year. Total contributions for 
1938 amounted to $522.2 million. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Total assets of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund amounted to $1,722.7 million 
at the end of February (table 3). In accordance 
with a decision of the Board of Trustees to make 
transfers to the fund quarterly, no transfers were 
made during January and February. The first 
transfer during 1940 was made in March, and the 
entire amount was invested in 2.5-percent special 
Treasury notes. 

Checks cashed for old-age insurance benefit 
payments in February amounted to about $967,- 
000. About two-thirds of this amount represents 
lump-sum payments for death claims under the 
1935 act. It is expected that the lump-sum death 
payments under the 1935 act will decrease some- 
what each month, while total monthly benefit 
payments will increase rapidly. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


During February $10 million was transferred 
from the appropriation to the trust fund and in 
turn deposited with the disbursing officer for 
benefit payments (table 4). Since interest is 
ordinarily added only at the end of the fiscal year, 
this figure represents the total receipts of the 
account, except for a small amount of cancelations 
and repayments. Checks for benefit payments 
issued by the disbursing officer amounted to $9.6 
million in February, leaving $16.6 million in cash 
held by the disbursing officer at the end of the 
month. At the end of February total assets of 
the railroad retirement account, excluding the 
balance in the appropriation, amounted to $93.8 
million. 

Unemployment Trust Fund 

Deposits in State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund amounted to $153.7 million dur- 
ing February, bringing deposits for the first 2 
months of the quarter to $215.8 million, an 
amount higher than deposits in the first 2 months 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund,' for specified periods, 1936-40 



































| Deposits | cone | B h with | 
Transfers Interest 3percent | with dis- 3S enefit | Cash with) amount | Unexpended 
Period from appro- | received | special Treas-| bursing Pn of | yuan ey available for | balance in | -rotas assets 
eric priations # by trust ury notes officer for a | pm ed» _~ a benefit pay- appropria- 
to trust func unc acquir nefit men ons 
payments | ments! | officer period 
Cumulative 
through Feb- | 
ruary 1940 $1, 423, 000, 000 $44, 625, 099 |$1, 435, 200,000 ($32, 361, 811 $6, 200 |$26, 905, 260 | $5, 450,348 | $1, 440, 650, 348 | $282, 060,490 |$1, 722, 719, 839 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 265, 000, 000 | § 2, 261, 811 267, 100, 000 BED incecocceusl 26, 969 73, 031 267, 173, 031 61, 811 267, 234, 842 
1937-38 387, 000, 000 | 15, 412, 233 395, 200, 000 7, 261, 811 159 | 5,404,063 1, 930, 620 664, , 620 | 113, 012, 391 777, 243, 012 
1938-39 _. 503, 000, 000 | 26, 951, 055 514, 900,000 | 1 , 2, 677 13, 891, 583 036, 361 | 1, 180, 236, 361 66, 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
8 months ended: 
February 1938___. 331, 000, 000 |............ 328,000,000 | 3,061,811 j.......... 2, 172, 727 962, 115 596, 062,115 | 169, 000, 000 765, 062, 115 
February 1939___. 4.) ol ae 282, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 1,791 7,910,247 | 4,018, 582 948, 318, 582 | 181,014, 182 | 1, 129, 332, 764 
February 1940... 268, 000, 000 |............ 258, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 3,368 | 7,582,645 | 5,450,348 | 1, 440, 650,348 | 282,069,490 | 1, 722, 719, 839 
1939 
February 50, 000, 000 ld cetera 50, 000, 000 0 81 1, 155,340 | 4,018, 582 948, 318, 582 | 181,014, 182 | 1, 120, 332, 764 
March... 60, 000, 000 |............ 50, 000, 000 0 90 1, 443, 529 | 2,574, 963 906, 874, 963 |. 131,014, 272 | 1, 127, 889, 235 
TET 55, 000, 000 Si cimiianitel 50,000,000 | 5,000, 000 204 1, 382,953 | 6,191,806 | 1,050,491,806 | 76,014,4 1, 126, 506, 282 
ee ft ¢ | Seemeeeiees 50, 000, 000 0 266 1, 677,193 | 4,514,348 | 1,008,814,347 | 56,014,742 | 1, 154, 820, 080 
June. 56, 000,000 | 26, 951, 055 82, 900, 000 0 325 1, 477, 661 3, 036, 361 | 1, 180, 236, 361 66, 1 1, 180, 302, 483 
ia C8 GEG Eccecccceace 43, 000, 000 0 416 | 1,426,846 | 1,609,100 | 1, 221,809,101 | 507, 066, 537 | 1, 728, 875, 638 
A iices 48, 000, 000 |...........- 43,000,000 | 5,000,000 104 1, 234, 241 5, 324,755 | 1, 268, 524,755 | 469, 066,641 | 1, 727, 501, 306 
September. ..  f 3 Cl] ee 43, 000, 000 0 115 694,071 | 4,630,569 | 1,310, 830, 569 | 416,066,757 | 1, 726, 897, 326 
October... _. i. 1 | Soe 43, 000, 000 0 462 861,614 | 3,768,493 | 1, 352,968,493 | 373,067,219 | 1, 726,035, 712 
November... 43, 000,000 |-------- 7 43, 000, 000 0 614| 836,881 | 2 930,997 | 1, 395, 130, 997 | 330, 067,833 | 1, 725, 198, 830 
December... 48, 000, 000 |............ 43, 000,000 | 5,000,000 385 801, 541 7, 129,072 | 1, 442,320,072 | 282,068,218 | 1, 724, 397, 200 
1940 
January....___. -| ia 0 693 710,898 | 6,417,481 | 1, 441,617,481 | 282,068,911 | 1, 723, 686, 392 
February... a acecal muingese 579 553 650, 282, 069,490 | 1, 722, 719, 839 





! Formerly old-age reserve account. 

"For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was 5 sopropriased: for 1937-38, $600 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus addit million made available 
a ang Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 
million. 

+ Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been trans- 
ferred to appropriation balance. 
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‘ Represents investments in Treasury notes and cash with disbursing 


officer. 
5 $61,811 of interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
a ———— 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
officer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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of any previous quarter. These increased deposits 
reflect the large collections of unemployment 
compensation contributions by the States, which 
in turn are a direct result of increased pay rolls 
during the last quarter of 1939. State withdrawals 
amounted to only $43.2 million during February, 
with the result that the balance in the State ac- 
counts increased $110.5 million. Deposits in the 
railroad unemployment insurance account totaled 
$869,000 during the month, while benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $1.7 million, decreasing the 
cash balance to the credit of the disbursing ac- 
count to $2.3 million. 

Total assets of the unemployment trust fund 
during February increased $109.7 million, bring- 
ing total assets to $1,655.7 million. Investments 
increased $103.0 million, raising total investments 
to $1,640.0 million, and cash held at the end of 
the month amounted to $15.7 million. 


Earnings in Employment Now Covered by 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly estimates of earnings in employment 


covered by the old-age and survivors insurance 
program in the continental United States, which 





were published in the March 1938 Bulletin, 
are presented here for January 1929- February 
1940; these have been revised from the most recent 
income data of the Department of Commerce. 
The figures for covered earnings, shown in table 6, 
are derived by subtraction, that is, by estimating 
earnings in employment not covered by the old- 
age and survivors insurance program and deducting 
this amount from the total. 

The revised series of earnings in covered em- 
ployment is, like the first series, admittedly an 
approximation because of the inherent difficulties 
in adjusting income estimates to the special in- 
clusions and exclusions under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. It has not been 
possible to eliminate from covered wages three 
groups, namely, wages in excess of $3,000 per year, 
the limit above which wages are not taxable; wages 
of individuals over 65 years of age whose wages 
were not taxable prior to January 1939; and wages 
in several excepted employments, for which allow- 
ances could not be made. Beginning with 1940, the 
figures are adjusted in line with the major changes 
in coverage under the 1939 amendments to in- 
clude earnings of maritime and bank employees. 


Table 4.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1939-40 ' 











| Deposits Benefit 


























| Appro - Transfers 3-percent Cash with Balance 
Period | tion ce | from appro- a pg rn pag pecial Treas- a —— : ymente disbursing | in trust fund 

on first of priation to ae trust fund ury notes ion banat p ~ dd officer at end at end of 

month trust fund acquired 4 payments officer ¢ of month month 
$29, 343, 692 | $230, 803,720 | $98, 549 | $1,410,821 | #77, 200,000 $164, 900,000 $140, 703, 657 $18, 802 397 $211, 516 
29, 343, 602 | re 0 9, 043, 924 | 9, 758, 472 211, 928 
29, 343,692 | 18, 000, 000 TE iiliecncactned 0 | 18,000,000 9,100,816 | 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
11, 343, 692 0 REISE | 0 213, 663 | 0, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 350, 993 } 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
11, 250, 000 (5 3, 260 1, 935, 575 0 0) 9, 029, 007 1, 923, 629 1, 055, 579 
* 131, 400, 000 21, 900, 000 REE Sa 1, 900, 000 20, 000, 000 | 9,050,584 | 12,864,044 1, 957, 322 
| 108, 500, 000 18, 100, 000  idiicccimor 8, 100, 000 10, 000, 000 9,017,619 | 13, 846, 424 1, 958, 788 
| 91, 400, 000 7, 150, 000 - | eee 0 9, 109, 987 9, 192, 306 13, 764, 016 1, 646 
&4, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 8 ae 0 | 10,000,000 9, 395, 427 14, 368, 588 3, 508 
74, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 ia 0| 10,000,000 9, 362,573 | 15, 006, 014 4, 212 
64, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 aL 0 | 10,000, 000 9, 345, 335 15, 660, 679 5, 322 

| 

54, 250,000 | 10, 000, 000 1, 604 |. .| 0 | 10,000, 000 9,407,615 | 16, 253, 063 6, 926 
44, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 _ , owes | 0} 10,000,000 9, 642, 046 16, 610, 117 7, 752 
| a a 
34, 250, 000 | 346, 047, 412 | 133, 161 3, 612, 608 77,200,000 282, 583, 644 260, 579, 582 | 16, 610, 117 7, 752 











1 The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act approved July 1, 1937, ap ted to the account the 
unexpended balance of he $46,620,000 a ap .~y [4+ 44 2 -~ 

ts under the 1985 act and prov that all benefits paid 
y 1, 1937, be considered as having been made from the railroad ret ae 
aceount. For this reason cumulative figures for cancelations and repayments, 
Sapa win Shaating ofiear fer benefit ments, and benefit payments 
issued | include o under the 1935 act. Cents 
| all figures. For monthly figures July 1936-January 1939 and 
~~ of derivation of balance items, see the Bulletin, July 1939, 


pr abl checks canceled by the General Accoun pescnnting, Office and repay- 
ments on account of improper payments to claimants. Checks returned to 
dis officer and canceled by him are not included. (See footnote 4.) 


Cc and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 


78 


3 Minus item represents sale of notes. 

* On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by dis- 
bursing officer, total benefit payments through February 1940 are $8.8 million 
less than total on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payments, as shown on p. 67, table 1, since checks drawn by disbursing 
officer as of first of month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
encumbered on books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of 
preceding month. 

* Transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935 act appropriation shown on Daily 
Statement of the U. 8. in June was taken account of in fiscal year 
1937-38 on books of the Railr Retirement Board. 

* Includes appropriation of $120,150,000 for 1939-40. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Burcau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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Estimated covered earnings represent a varying 

roportion of total earnings. In the 11-year 

iod the highest percentage, 76 percent in 
August 1929, was followed by a decline to 65 
percent in January 1934 and an increase to 73 
percent in August 1937. In February 1940 the 
ratio was 72 percent. Because of the large pro- 
portion of the total represented by covered 
earnings, the indexes for these two groups show 
a close correspondence in direction and range of 
movement. 

Marked cyclical changes are evident in all 
three indexes in chart II, although relatively not 
so noticeable in noncovered earnings. This dif- 
ference may reflect the fact that comparatively 
stable employments, such as in railroad transpor- 
tation and in Federal, State, and local governments, 
are among the noncovered groups. The marked 
seasonal pattern in noncovered earnings may 
reflect lack of earnings during the summer va- 
cation for persons in educational institutions and 
during the winter for agricultural workers. 


Chart I.—Wages and salaries of all employees and of 
employees in covered and noncovered employment 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
of the Social Security Act, by months, January 1929- 
February 1940 
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Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' for specified periods, 1936-40 
{In thousands] 






































| State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
| Total Certifi- | Unexpend- | 
Period | assets cates of in- | ed —— | 
a at end of | debtedness | at end of — Witb- Balance Rein ~ ers Benefit | Balance 
eric : " de 
period acquired period Deposits received # drawals at end o rom — Deposits payments at end of 
Cumulative 
through Febru- 
ary 1940 $1, 655, 658 | $1, 640, 000 $15, 658 | $2, 506, 637 $62, 208 $920, 636 | $1, 648, 210 4 $783 $15, 363 $8, 695 * $7,450 
Fiscal year: | 
1 ‘a 312, 389 293, 386 “4 291, 703 2, 737 1, 312, 389 a ees een 
1937-38... 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 ae SRR SATS ES 
1938-39. ...... 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 26, 837 441, 705 i. 5 | SOR SSO Nee Ler” 
8 months ended: | | 
February 1938 742, 798 421, 870 8, 633 465, 602 5, 867 41, 060 > aaa Sa ee 
February 1939.....| 1,201,885 | 313, 000 16,885 | 589, 273 jae oR" Sj eeeeegeen wee eters ewer 
February 1940 1, 655, 658 | 373, 000 15, 658 637, 165 17, 371 236, 866 1, 648, 210 4 783 15, 363 8, 605 57,450 
1939 
February... __. | 1, 201, 885 111, 000 16, 885 148, 330 0 OBS ya eee as eae 
March... . 1, 192, 019 7,019 33, 064 74 rT § FR | | Re ees Es ae 
April... | 1, 184, 600 —13, 000 12, 600 33, 523 RN * S85 © {See See Se ee 
ay... 1, 289, 600 108, 000 9, 600 137, 081 0 32, 081 {Sar eee ~ebteesotunianls 
c— ST 1, 280, 539 —13, 000 13, 539 , 409 683 cf {eh § | SSS See ne << 
1, 206, 804 — 14, 000 43, 804 42, 648 15 41,581 | 1, 281,620 |} Spee oy $15, 184 
August 1, 410, 448 129, 000 28, 448 154, 173 0 39,754 | 1, 396, 039 ‘91 865 14, 410 
September | 1, 383, 531 — 19, 000 20, 531 12, 748 104 38, 497 1, 370, 393 —_ ae 1, 271 13, 139 
ber... _. 1, 413, 866 | 7, 43, 866 54, 027 35 22, 859 1, 401, 596 > | RS 1, 124 12, 270 
November... 1, 528, 227 | 142, 000 16, 227 143, 224 0 28, 607 1, 516, 213 0 622 877 12, 015 
miber_.. 1, 524, 784 | —3, 000 15, 784 14, 537 114 30, 899 1, 499, 965 0 13, 851 1,046 b 
1940 | 
a . 1, 545, 997 | 28, 000 8, 907 62, 092 17, 103 41, 492 1, 537, 668 4 184 21 1, 604 48, 331 
February.........._. 1, 655, 658 1038, 000 15, 658 153, 718 0 43,176 | 1,648, 210 0 869 1, 749 7, 450 








' Beginning July 1939. unemployment trust fund contains a separate book 
account for railroad unemployment insurance account in which are held 
moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which the 
Secretary of the Treasury makes —~-_ -y- benefit payments as certi- 
fied by the Railroad Retirement Board. he trust fund continues as here- 
tofore separate accounts for each State agency in which are held all moneys 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

? Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 

+ Includes interest received on redeemed Treasury certificates. 
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4 These amounts were certified by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 
railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

* $15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad 
insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad 
ployment Insurance Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8, Treasury. 
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covered and not covered by the old-age and survivors insurance provisions of the Social Security Act, in the 


Table 7.—Estimated amount and index of wages and salaries of all employees and of employees in employment 
continental United States, by months, January 1929-February 1940 ' 


[Dollar amounts in millions; index based on monthly average of 1929 = 100] 
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Index for total therefore differs from 


Vol. 19, No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 15-16, and subsequent 
that published by the Department of Commerce. 
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Chart Il.—Index of wages and salaries of all employees and of employees in covered and noncovered employ- 
ment under the old-age and survivors insurance provisions of the Social Security Act, by months, January 1929- 
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Up to 1933 the three series tend to spread 
apart but since then have maintained a fairly 
constant relationship, although at different levels. 
Earnings in noncovered employment have been, 
since 1936, at a level somewhat above the 1929 
average. Both the other indexes have been below 
the 1929 level throughout the period. The steady 
increase in earnings from the 1933 low was inter- 
rupted by a decline in 1937-38. By the end of 
1939, however, earnings had reached the highest 
point attained in 1937. 

Additional types of income such as social insur- 
ance and relief payments, which enter the stream 
of purchasing power, affect employment and pay 
rolls and make accurate predictions of taxable 
earnings difficult. Certain general economic 
indexes currently available, however, suggest the 
present trend of covered earnings, and conse- 
quently tax collections. For example, the decline 
in the adjusted Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production from 128 in December to 119 in Jan- 
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uary, and to 109 in February, was accompanied 
by a decline in the Federal Reserve Board ad- 
justed index of factory employment, most of which 
is covered by the social security program. This 
latter index was at 104.6 in December, 103.9 in 
January, and 102.2 in February. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics unadjusted index of factory pay 
rolls declined more than the employment index, 
because in a time of general industrial contraction 
pay rolls and hours of work are usually cut before 
workers are discharged. On the basis of these 
indexes, it may be expected that the index of cov- 
ered earnings will also fall off to some degree for 
the first quarter of 1940, and pay-roll taxes will 
decline proportionately in the following quarter. 


Unemployment Estimates 

The four estimates of unemployment, shown in 
chart III, indicate substantial increases for Jan- 
uary, reflecting the decline in production and 
employment, intensified by the usual seasonal 








reaction in agriculture. The chart shows the 
revised American Federation of Labor estimates 
for 1939. In spite of the recent increase in unem- 


ployment indicated by all four series, the estimates 
for January 1940 are lower than those for January 
1939. 


Chart ITl.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-January 1940 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


U. 8. Soctat Security Boarp. Benefit Series, Unem- 
ployment Compensation Interpretation Service. Monthly, 
with semiannual cumulative indexes. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. $5 per year. (Vol. 
1 (Nos. 1-6) $1; 20 cents per single number. Vol. 2 
(Nos. 1-12) $2; 20 cents per single number.) 

The Benefit Series of the Unemployment Compensation 
Interpretation Service is a monthly indexed compilation 
of selected State decisions, opinions, and interpretations on 
appealed claims for unemployment benefit rendered under 
State unemployment compensation laws. The cases are 
arranged by the following topics, which list in alphabetical 
order the principal legal conditions under which benefits 
are granted or denied in the various jurisdictions: Able 
and Available; Labor Dispute; Misconduct; Procedure; 
Suitable Work; Total and Partial Unemployment; Volun- 


tary Leaving; and Miscellaneous. This last heading 
includes such topics as receipt of other compensation, sea- 
sonal employment, and special problems in the determina- 
tion of wage credits for benefit purposes. The material 
is thoroughly indexed so that all the decisions given under 
a single statutory provision, such as discharge for miscon- 
duct, and all single decisions involving a common factual 
situation, such as company or trade-union rules, may be 
easily located and compared. 

Decisions from all States are included; however, only 
those decisions are selected for publication which estab 
lish new principles and policies in the work of each State. 
Included are benefit decisions made by the courts and by 
the appeal tribunals, referees, examiners, unemployment 
compensation commissions, and boards of review of the 
various States, and, secondly, opinions of attorneys general 
and commission interpretations regarding benefit provi- 
sions. The full text of each decision is reprinted, except for 
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jdentifying information, calculation of the weekly benefit 
amount, and purely formal material. 

Publication of the Benefit Series for official use began 
in November 1937, and subscriptions are now open to the 
public, beginning with volume 3, number 1, the issue for 
January 1940. A limited number of copies of the first two 
yolumes are also available from the Superintendent of 
Documents. The service is expected to be of use to work- 
ers and union officials preparing appeals, to employers, to 
attorneys handling such matters, and to others interested 
in industrial relations and labor and administrative law. 


GENERAL 


Bion, Francis H. What Will Social Security Mean to 
You? 5thed. Cambridge, Mass.: American Institute 
for Economic Research, 96 pp. 

Includes a somewhat detailed study of the relation of 
the Social Security Act Amendments to individual insur- 
ance and group retirement plans. 


Brown, J. Dovetas. “Economic Problems in the Pro- 
vision of Security Against Life Hazards of Workers.” 
American Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 30, 
No. 1, Part 2, Supplement (March 1940), pp. 61-67. 


CONFERENCE ON Researcn IN NATIONAL INCOME AND 
Weattu. Studies in Income and Wealth. Vol. 3. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1939. xxiii, 479 pp. 

The first two volumes of this series discussed problems 
of defining and measuring the total national wealth and 
income. The papers in volume 3 are concerned with such 
factors as distribution of the national totals among various 
groups, the nature of saving, and the value of commodities 
as compared with the value of services. Of special 
interest to the student of social security are the following 
articles: ‘‘Some Problems Involved in Allocating Incomes 
by States,’”’ by Robert R. Nathan, and “Income and the 
Measurement of the Relative Capacities of the States,’ 
by Paul H. Wueller. 


Féraup, Lucten. Actuarial Technique and Financial 
Organization of Social Insurance; Compulsory Pension 
Insurance. Geneva: International Labor Office, 1940. 
vii, 568 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series M (Social 
Insurance), No. 17.) 

A detailed comparative analysis of the financial organi- 
zation of compulsory invalidity, old-age, and survivors 
insurance systems in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Italy. 
The several systems are dealt with in a series of mono- 
graphs, each of which includes: (1) Demographic ele- 
ments (biometric tables, data concerning the insured 
population and changes in that population, etc.); (2) 
financial elements (contributions, State aid, benefit, ad- 
ministrative expenses, ete.); (3) the financial system 
proper (i. e., financial equilibrium and stability); and 
(4) financial administration (i. e., investment of funds, 
organization of actuarial and financial control, and sta- 
tistical methods employed for recording results). A 
general introduction analyzes, from the financial and 
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technica] point of view, the fundamental characteristics 
of the several systems. The work is important not only 
as a technical analysis of principles of social insurance, 
but also as a source of recent data on such factors as cover- 
age, total and individual contributions, total and average 
benefits, and administrative costs. 


Greene, Lez 8. “State Policy in the British Depressed 
Areas: An Experiment in Regionalism.” Social Forces, 
Baltimore, Vol. 18, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 337-350. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFice. The Investment of the 
Funds of Social Insurance Institutions. Geneva: Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1939. viii, 196 pp. (Studies and 
Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 16.) 


The result of replies by some 15 countries, including the 
United States, to a questionnaire, drafted at an I. L. O. 
meeting of experts in December 1937, on investment of 
social insurance funds. Includes principles formulated at 
a second conference held in 1939. Topics covered are: 
basic principles of investment regulation; conditions to be 
satisfied, such as safety, yield, liquidity; permissible classes 
of investments; and the bodies responsible for selecting 
the investments. Gives legal provisions of 16 countries 
concerning social insurance investments, and a brief 
bibliography on capital investment in general. 


McC toy, Suetsy T. “Government Aid to Large Families 
in Normandy, 1764-1786.” Social Forces, Baltimore, 
Vol. 18, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 418-424. 


“Round Table on Economic Issues in Social Security 
Policy,” J. Douglas Brown, chairman. American Eco- 
nomic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 30, No. 1, Part 2, 
Supplement (March 1940), pp. 78-79. 


Siicuter, Sumner H. “The Impact of Social Security 
Legislation Upon Mobility and Enterprise.”” American 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 30, No. 1, Part 2, 
Supplement (March 1940), pp. 44-60. 

Discusses the effects of social insurance and relief pay- 
ments on the mobility of labor, and analyzes the incidence 
of pay-roll taxes and their effect on profits, business in- 
centives, employment, and trade-unions. 


U. 8. Worx Prosects ApministratTion. Catalog of Re- 
search and Statistical Publications. Washington: U. 8. 
Work Projects Administration, January 1940. 22 pp. 
Processed. 

“The Waste of Too Much Haste,” by G. 8. Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 3 (March 1940), p. 100. 
Brief comment on negotiations between the Social 

Security Board and State welfare and empolyment secu- 

rity agencies, in connection with the personnel merit- 

system provisions of the Social Security Act. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Amato, Davip. “Age as a Handicap in Industry.” 
National Rehabilitation News, Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 7 
(February 1940), pp. 17-19. 

BenuaM, EvtsaspetH D. The Woman Wage Earner; Her 
Situation Today. Washington: U. 8. Government 
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Printing Office, 1939. 56 pp. (U. S. Women’s Bureau, 
Bulletin No. 172.) 


Bosstpy, Rernoip J. “Ability to Work as Interpreted 
by Benefit Decisions of State Tribunals.’’ Labor 
Standards, Washington, Vol. 3, No. 1 (February 1940), 
pp. 1-3. 

Burns, Eventing M. “Economic Problems in the Provi- 
sion of Security Against Employment Hazards.”’ Amer- 
ican Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 30, No. 1, 
Part 2, Supplement (March 1940), pp. 68-79. 

A dispassionate statement of the problems involved in 
public provision for the unemployed with regard both to 
the types of programs and to methods of financing them. 
Concludes by challenging economists to contribute more 
substantially to formulation of desirable economic and 
social policies in this field and to the design of specific 
measures to implement these policies. 


Counen, Witsur J. Unemployment Insurance and Agri- 
cultural Labor in Great Britain. Washington: Commit- 
tee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 
1940. viii, 32 pp. Processed. (Pamphlet Series, No. 
2.) 

An explanation and analysis of the British unemploy- 
ment insurance system for agricultural workers, including 
a history of preliminary investigations. The final chapter 
examines British experience in terms of its bearing on the 
possibilities of coverage for agricultural workers under 
unemployment compensation in this country. 


“Comparison of Contributions and Benefit Payments, 
July 1938-June 1939.” Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Bulletin, Detroit, Vol. 2, No. 1 (July-Septem- 
ber 1939), pp. 14-16. Processed. 


De Vyver, Franx Traver. “After the Shutdown; An 
Analysis of the Job-Hunting Experience of a Group of 
Durham Hosiery Workers.” Journal of Political 
Economy, Chicago, Vol. 48, No. 1 (February 1940), 
pp. 105-113. 

Exserune, E. J., and Anperson, Georce C. ‘“Adminis- 
tra tion of Unemployment Compensation in Tennessee.”’ 
Tennessee Law Review, Knoxville, Vol. 16, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1940), pp. 196-216. 


Greenman, Russern L. “Reducing Unemployment 
Compensation Costs.” Personnel, New York, Vol. 
16, No. 3 (February 1940), pp. 81-92. 

Discusses steps which employers may take in urging 
adoption of experience-rating measures, and methods 
by which savings may be effected through operation of 
such provisions. 


Hoover, Carvin B. “Economic Planning and the Prob- 
lem of Full Employment.” American Economic Re- 
view, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 30, No. 1, Part 2, Supplement 
(March 1940), pp. 263-271. 

Lawton, Grorcre. “Constructive Proposals Regarding 
Older Workers.”’ Personnel Journal, Baltimore, Vol. 
18, No. 8 (February 1940), pp. 300-308. 


Loupren, Don. “New Benefit Formula Drafted by Ad- 
ministrator.’’ Compensaior (Ohio Bureau of Unem- 





ployment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 3, No, } 
(January 1940), pp. 3 ff. 


McKegver, W. A. Create Your Own Job; A Constructing 
Plan for Guiding Relief Clients Into Self-Support. Okla. 
homa City: School of Psychology Press, 1939. 235 pp. 
A book of self-help philosophy, consisting principally 

of 270 suggestions for out-of-the-ordinary jobs. 


Meany, Gzorce. “What We Want From Unemployment 
Compensation.” American Federationist, Washington, 
Vol. 47, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 250-256. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor jp 
advocating higher benefit standards and opposing expe- 
rience rating. An editorial on the subject also appears 
in the March Federationist. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Unirep Srates or America. Employment Regulariza. 
tion. New York: National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 1940. 95 pp. 

“A survey by tbe National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the practical problems of employment regularizg- 
tion and the various methods utilized by many of its mem- 
bers to reduce fluctuations in production and employment.” 


Norpyke, Lewis T. “Mapping Jobs for Texas Migrants.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 29, No. 3 (March 1940), 
pp. 152-157. 


“Present Unemployment Insurance Liberalization Ques- 
tioned.”” Social Security, New York, Vol. 14, No. 3 
(March 1940), pp. 1 ff. 

Declares that benefit liberalization ‘‘should be preceded 
by a revaluation and redefinition of basic objectives” by 
an advisory council on unemployment compensation. 


Scumipt, Emerson P. “Easing the Pay-roll Tax Burden.” 
Barron’s, Boston, Vol. 20, No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1940), p. 7. 
From personal interviews with ‘‘a large number of Wis- 

consin employers’ in 1939, the author cites several cases 

of stabilization under experience rating, and recommends 
that experience rating be retained in State legislation. 


U. 8. Orrice or GoveRNMENT Reports. Selected List of 
References on the Problem of the Older Worker. Washing- 
ton: U. 8. Government Printing Office, February 26, 
1940. 13 pp. Processed. 


Vance, Rupert B., and Danitevsxi, Napia. “Popula- 
tion and the Pattern of Unemployment, 1930-1937.” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, Vol. 18, 
No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 27-43. 

Analysis of data from the census of 1930 and the special 
unemployment census of 1937 showing changes in the 
numbers of the employed, unemployed, and those unavail- 
able for employment. 


Wess, Joun N., and Bevis, JoseruC. Facts About Unem- 
ployment. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1940. 34 pp. (U.8. Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Social Problems, No. 4.) 


Weicert, Oscar. “Redistricting Areas of Service.’ Em- 
ployment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 12 (De- 
cember 1939), pp. 3-8. 
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Discussion by an international authority on the question 
of redistricting employment offices to attain maximum 
efficiency of size and of service to the localities. 


Wortinsky, W. 8. Additional Workers and the Volume of 
Unemployment in the Depression. Washington: Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1940. vii, 37 pp. Processed. (Pamphlet Series 
No. 1.) 

Astudy of various unemployment censuses in the United 
States since 1930, for the purpose of determining the 
proportion of ‘‘additional workers,” or persons who would 
not be seeking work if the usual breadwinner in the family 


were employed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Augen, Leo. “Social Security Fight: Round Two.” 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 7, No. 6 (March 
1940), pp. 19-20 ff. 

A statement in support of proposals for coverage of em- 
ployees of nonprofit agencies under the old-age insurance 
and unemployment compensation provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

AmericaAN AssocraTiOnN oF Soctan Workers. CLEVE- 
LAND CuaptrerR. The Humane Side of a Relief Crisis; 
A Fact Finding Report. Cleveland, December 22, 
1939. 30 pp. Processed. 

American Pustic Weurare Association. Slate Public 


Welfare Surveys. Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association, January 1940. 4 pp. Processed. 


Atwater, Pierce. Problems of Administration in Social 


Work. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 

1940. xii, 312 pp. 

A guide to welfare administration in which emphasis is 
placed on “the techniques that have been found valuable 
in the actual doing of the job.’’ The author is executive 


secretary of the St. Paul Community Chest and lecturer 
at the University of Minnesota. 


Beuinxorr, Cornetia. “Case Work Principles in the 
Supplementation of Public Relief.” The Family, 
Albany, Vol. 20, No. 10 (February 1940), pp. 315-320. 


Brusu, Ruts 8. “Reasons for Variation in the Number 
of Recipients of Aid to the Blind; A Study of Four New 
England States.’’ Outlook for the Blind, New York, 
Vol. 33, No. 5 (December 1939), pp. 145-147. 


“Cases Closed and Applications Rejected for Old-Age 
Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children, July, 1938- 
June, 1939."" Index cf Public Assistance in Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Vol. 2, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 
387-391. 

“Children in a Democracy” (edited by Paul Kellogg). 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 2 (February 
1940), pp. 37-67. 

The articles in this issue are devoted to the 1940 White 

House Conference on Children in a Democracy. In addi- 

tion to unsigned and briefer items, the articles include: 


Bulletin, April 1940 


Children in a Democracy, by Gertrude Springer and 
Kathryn Close; An Idea and How It Grew, by Fred K. 
Hoehler; Child Welfare in the U. 8. A., 1930-1940, by 
Homer Folks; and The Conference Finds and Recom- 
mends, by Beulah Amidon. 


“The Dispossessed.”” Fortune, New York, Vol. 21, No. 2 
(February 1940), pp. 94-96 ff. 
An illustrated article on the unemployed and what has 
been done for them by the Federal Government. 


Finx, Artaur E. “Case Work Aspects of Administra- 
tion.” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 18, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 377-384. 

Suggestions for applying case-work principles to staff 
as well as client aspects of public-welfare administration. 


Howarp, Donatp 8. “But People Must Eat.” Atlantic 
Monthly, Boston, Vol. 165, No. 2 (February 1940), 
pp. 193-202. 

A discussion of the poverty resulting from inadequate 
relief budgets or the withdrawal of assistance. 


Jounson, A. R. “Congress Amends the Social Security 
Act.” Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics, Baton 
Rouge, Vol. 2, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 3-5. 
Includes discussion on the effect of the welfare and 

administrative portions of the amendments of 1939 on 

public assistance in Louisiana. 


Kuen, Atice Campsetu. Civil Service in Public Welfare; 
A Discussion of Effective Selection of Public Social Work 
Personnel Through the Merit System. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. 444 pp. 

Outlines the development and operation of civil-service 
systems in the United States and presents a detailed study 
of the relation of civil service to public welfare and its 
application to social workers. An extensive, selected, and 
classified bibliography is included. 

Lovucnuetm, Joseph H. ‘Unemployment in a ‘Boom’ 
Town.” Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 7, No. 6 
(March 1940), pp. 9-11. 

From an analysis of relief and unemployment in Pitts- 
burgh last November, when industrial production stood at 
an all-time high, the author concludes that industry cannot 
solve the problem of “‘needy employables.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Manual of Laws, Rules, Policies and Procedures for the 
Administration of Public Assistance. Place not given, 
September 27, 1939. Irregular paging. Processed. 


McWituraMms, Canny. What We Are Doing for the Inter- 


state Migrant. Los Angeles: Division of Immigration 
and Housing (State Building), 1939. 12 pp. Pro- 
cessed. 


“Review of General Relief in Illinois During 1939.” 
Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics (Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission), Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 1 (January 
1940), pp. 13-23. Processed. 


“Review of the Year 1939." Monthly Report on Relief 
Statistics in Chicago, Chicago, December 1939, pp. 1-22. 
Processed. 
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Savaacz, Pauw. “Public Welfare in Tennessee.”” Tennessee 
Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 2, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1939), pp. 4-5. 


“Social Security and Assistance in Puerto Rico.” Puerto 
Rico Labor News, San Juan, Vol. 2, No. 5 (September— 
October 1939), pp. 157-159. 

A summary of legislation for workmen’s compensation, 
insurance for public employees, mothers’ pensions, old- 
age assistance (now in process of organization on a local 
basis), and the extension to Puerto Rico of welfare and 
health services under the Social Security Act. 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. “Miss Bailey Goes Visiting: ‘You 
Find All Kinds.’”’ Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 
76, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 101-102. 

An informal account of differing levels of accomplish- 
ment by welfare offices in small communities. 


Srvuart, James. “Work Camps: From the Inside Out.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 99-100. 

A favorable analysis of the merits and defects of Cali- 
fornia’s relief camps for single unemployed men, written 
by one of the workers. 


Van Kueeckx, Mary. “Social Work in the World Crisis.” 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 7, No. 6 (March 
1940), pp. 5-8. 


Wiuuiams, Epwarp A., and WiiutaMms, J. Kerwin. ‘The 
WPA Method vs. Grants-in-Aid.”” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 
91-93. 

Youne, Erte Fiske, editor. The Case Worker's Desk 
Manual; A Compendium of Information for Daily Use by 
Practitioners of Social Case Work. 2d ed., rev. and 
enlarged. Los Angeles: Social Work Technique (3474 
Univ. Ave.), 1939. 128 pp. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


American Pusiic WELFARE AssociaTION, COMMITTEE 
on Mepicat Care. Organization and Administration 
of Taz-Supported Medical Care; A Tentative Statement 
of Essentials and Principles. Chicago: American Public 
Welfare Association, December 1939. 8pp. Processed. 

Anonymous. “I Can’t Afford to Be Sick.” Forum, 
Concord, N. H., Vol. 103, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 
109-113. 

After recounting her family’s experiences in trying to 
solve the problem of medical care, the author advocates 
“the principle of competition for the patient’s favor,” 
while insisting “that some plan for radically reducing 
the high cost of getting well and staying well should be 
diligently sought.” 

Aronson, Atsert H. “The Merit System.’’ Public 
Health Nursing, Utica, N. Y., Vol. 32, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 144-148. 

Bow, Matcotm R. “Public Health and Welfare in 
Alberta.” Canadian Welfare Summary, Ottawa, Vol. 
15, No. 5 (January 1940), pp. 38-44. 





Burke, Epwarp Rayrmonp. “The National Health Act.” 
IWinois Medical Journal, Oak Park, Vol. 77, No. 9 
(February 1940), pp. 127-133. 


Couture, Ernest. “Some Aspects of the Child Health 
Program in Canada.”’ Canadian Public Health J ournal, 
Toronto, Vol. 30, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 580-584. 


Downes, JEAN, and Co.iins, Senwyn D. “A Study of 
Illness Among Families in the Eastern Health District 
of Baltimore.”” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 18, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 5-26. 
Information on the first year’s experience of a study 
which is to be continued for several years. 


Epstein, ABRAHAM. “The Revised Model Bill for 
Health Insurance.”’ Social Security, New York, Vol. 
14, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 1 ff. 


Gararer, Wittiam M. “The Course of Disabling Mor- 
bidity Among Industrial Workers, 1921-1938." Indus. 
trial Medicine, Beloit, Wis., Vol. 9, No. 2 (February 
1940), pp. 55-61. 


Hiscock, Ira V. Ways to Community Health Education, 
With the collaboraaion of Mary P. Connolly, Marjorie 
Delavan, Raymond 8. Patterson, and William H. F. 
Warthen. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1939. xi, 
306 pp. 

Suggestions for the effective use of all types of publicity 
media, with chapters on the promotion of special health 
objectives. Includes extensive reading lists. 


Howetr, Harry H. “New Legislation for Crippled 
Children.”” Crippled Child, Lorain, Ohio, Vol. 17, No. 
5 (February 1940), pp. 138-140 ff. 


Jornt CommitTee oN HospitraL CARE oF 
HospiTaL ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN PusLic Wel- 
FARE AssociaTION. Report . . . ; Institutional Care of 
the Chronically Ill. Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association, 1940. 14 pp. 

“Policies and standards that should govern the con- 
version of public homes for the aged and dependent into 
institutions for the care of the chronically ill.”’ Includes 
a list of recent studies of almshouses. 


McDavitt, T. V. “Legislation of Interest to Physicians 
Considered by State Legislatures in 1939.’’ Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 114, 
No. 10 (Mar. 9, 1940), pp. 875-889. 


AMERICAN 


NATIONAL InNpusTRIAL ConrereNcE Boarp. Medical 
and Health Programs in Industry. New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1939. 31 pp. (Studies 


in Personnel Policy No. 17.) 


Sinat, Nataan; Hatt, Marcverite F.; ann Homes, 
Rorpen E. Medical Relief Administration; Final 
Report of the Experience in Essex County, Ontario. 
Windsor, Ontario: Essex County Medical Society, 1939. 
108 pp. (Essex County Medical Economic Research.) 


“‘Wisconsin’s Voluntary Sickness Insurance Experiments.” 
Journal of the American Dental Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 27, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 478-481. 
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